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THE NATIVE ARMY OF BENGAL: ITS CONSTITUTION, 
ORGANIZATION, INTERIOR ECONOMY, AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 


By Major-General J. J. H. Gorvon, C.B., Bengal Staff Corps. 


Tue Native Army of Bengal consists of 24 regiments of cavalry, 
64 battalions of infantry, a corps of Sappers and Miners, and 4 moun- 
tain batteries of artillery. This is inclusive of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, which has recently been transferred from the administration 
of the Government of the Punjab to the command of the Commander- 
in-Chief, but continues as a separate unit for frontier duties; and 
retains its local and distinctive character. It has a strength of 
4 regiments of cavalry,.a Corps of Guides (1 regiment cavalry, 
1 battalion infantry), 4 batteries mountain artillery, and 11 battalions 
infantry. 

In addition there are also 6 regiments of cavalry, 12 battalions of 
infantry, and 4 field batteries, under the orders of the Government of 
India, comprising the Hydrabad Contingent, the Central India Horse, 
and local corps in Rajputana and Central India. With the excep- 
tion of the Central India Horse they are all organized on the old 
irregular systems, with 2 to 4 British Officers to each corps. 


Constitution of Regiments. 


Two-thirds of the Bengal Army are recruited from Northern India 
and Nepal,and one-third from the North-West Provinces. Many diverse 
and warlike races are scattered over this vast area. The chief among 
them are the Hindoo classes of the Sikh and the Dogra Rajput of the 
Punjab, the Gurkha of Nepal, and the Brahmin, Rajput, Jat, and other 
Hindoo classes of the north-west, while of the Mahommedans there are 
the Pathan border tribes of Northern India, the Punjabi, and the 
Hindostani classes. All are of the peasantry class, of good physique, 
hardy, enduring, and courageous. There is no lack of them. The 
military spirit still lives among them, our service is popular, and they 
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come forward freely toenlist. Indian history shows what good soldiers 
Hindostanis iave proved themselves in many brilliant actions against 
warlike enemies in vastly superior numbers. We know with what 
courage and tenacity the old Sikh Army, composed of natives of the 
Punjab, fought us in two campaigns, and at what cost we secured 
victory. The Pathan, the Gurkha, and the Jat have fought gallantly 
against us and as gallantly for us. Our stoutest foes have become 
our strongest friends, and flock to fill our ranks. The regiments have 
a provincial rather than a territorial character. Some are formed 
wholly of one class or race, and are termed class regiments, but the 
majority are composed of mixed classes organized in separate troops 
and companies, and termed class troop or company regiments. 

Of the 24 cavalry regiments, 9 recruit from the North-West 
Provinces, and 15 from the Province of the Punjab; 5 are class 
regiments, and 19 have class troops. 

The class regiments are the 1st Bengal Cavalry (Mahommedan), the 
14th Jats (Hindoo), the 15th Mooltani Pathans (Mahommedan), the 
16th Sikh and Dogra (Hindoo), and 17th (Mahommedan) Punjab. 

Of the 64 infantry battalions, 31 recruit from the Punjab, 13 from 
Nepal, and 20 from the North-West Provinces. Of these, 22 are 
class battalions, and 42 have class companies. The class battalions 
comprise 13 of Gurkhas, 5 of Sikhs, 1 of Dogras, and 3 of Muzbis 
(Punjab Pioneers). 

The Sappers have class companies, and recruit in Hindostan and 
the Punjab. The mountain batteries recruit from the Punjab. 


Organization. 


The Cavalry Regiments are numbered from Ist to 19th Bengal 
Cavalry, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th Punjab Cavalry. Seven of the Bengal 
Cavalry Regiments are Lancers. 

Each regiment consists of 8 troops, organized in 4 squadrons, and 
has a complement of 9 British Officers, viz., the Commandant, 
4 Squadron Commanders, and 4 Squadron Officers, one of the latter 
being Adjutant. It has a strength of 625 natives of all ranks, viz., 
4 Ressaldars, 4 Ressaidars, 1 Woordie Major (native Adjutant), 
8 Jemadars, 8 koti duffadars, 56 duffadars, 8 trumpeters, 536 sowars. 
One of the Ressaldars has the rank of Ressaldar-Major, which makes 
him the senior native Officer. 

The infantry regiments are numbered Ist to 45th Bengal Infantry, 
1st to 5th Gurkha Regiments of 2 battalions each, lst to 4th Sikh 
Infantry, and Ist to 6th Punjab Infantry. 

Each battalion consists of 8 companies, organized in 2 wings or 
half-battalions, and has a complement of 8 British Officers, viz., the 
Commandant, 2 Wing Commanders, and 5 Wing Officers, two of the 
latter being Adjutant and Quartermaster. It has a strength of 
912 natives of all ranks, viz.,8 Subadars, 8 Jemadars, 40 havildars, 
40 naicks, 16 drummers, 800 privates. One of the Subadars has the 
rank of Subadar-Major, and one of the Jemadars is native Adjutant. 

The Corps of Guides of the Punjab Frontier Force consists of 
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6 troops of cavalry and 8 companies infantry, under one Commandant. 
It has a complement of 14 British Officers, and a strength of 
1,381 natives of all ranks, organized on the same system as cavalry 
and infantry regiments. 

The corps of Bengal Sappers and Miners consists of 8 companies, 
viz., six service Companies ; A depdt company—special for bridging, 
telegraph, submarine mining, field printing and photograph services ; 
B depdt company—recruits ; Commandant, Adjutant, Superintendent 
of Park, Superintendent of Instruction, 8 company commanders, 
8 company Officers, 1 warrant Officer attached to the park, 1 sergeant- 
major, 1 quartermaster-sergeant, 12 sergeants, 14 corporals, 14 second 
corporals of the Royal Engineers, and 8 Subadars, 16 Jemadars, 
48 havildars, 80 naicks, 1,200 sappers, 16 buglers, making a total of 
1,431 natives of all ranks. 

Each mountain battery of 6 mountain guns has a complement of 
4 British Officers from the Royal Artillery attached to it, viz., a 
commandant and 3 subalterns, and a strength of 3 native Officers, 
98 gunners and N.C.O., and 138 drivers. 

A British Medical Officer with a native hospital establishment is 
attached to each regiment. 


Interior Economy. 


In the cavalry and infantry each troop and company is immediately 
commanded by a native Officer, who is responsible for it in every 
situation. He carries out all details of duty and interior economy 
under the orders of his squadron or wing commander, and reports to 
him daily. Wing and squadron commanders are responsible for the 
efficiency of their commands. The commandant conducts the ordi- 
nary business of the regiment at the orderly room when all Officers 
are present, and troop and company commanders bring up all cases 
requiring his orders. A general system of administration and super- 
vision is exercised by the British Officers, who all have defined duties, 
and who personally attend to the technical education and training of 
their commands. The routine regimental duties are carried on by 
orderly N.C.O. of troops and companies, by the orderly native Officer 
of the day, and by the British Officer of the week. 

Drill and discipline are similar to those of the British Service. 

The commandant has large powers to punish and reward, and can 
summarily try and dispose of offences coming within the jurisdiction 
of a garrison court-martial. All the British Officers and troop and 
company commanders are invested with certain powers of punish- 
ment. 

The native Officers live in the lines alongside their men, but in 
separate quarters. The lines consist of hut barracks of a humble 
description, but suitable for the men, considering their mode of life 
and what they are accustomed to at home. A small portion of the 
lines is set apart for families, but as a rule few live in the lines. 
They are left at their own homes. 

Beyond the usual stable duties, inspections of lines, arms, kits, &c., 
the men are left pretty much to themselves. 

¥ 2 
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Furlough and leave of absence to the men’s homes are liberally 
granted, and are much prized. 

Each regiment arranges for its own food supplies by means of a 
regimental commissariat in the shape of a small bazaar establishment 
of shopkeepers, who follow the regiment, and are under agreement 
to supply ail food requirements daily for the men, payment of the 
same being made monthly. All native soldiers have to pay for their 
own food except when free rations are issued on active service. They 
live simply and frugally, and drunkenness is of the rarest occurrence. 

Enlistment is purely voluntary. The term is for 3 years, with 
option of serving beyond that period; the standard age 18 to 25; 
height not under 53 feet, with exception of the Gurkhas who are 
especially of small stature. The average period of a recruit’s training 
is 9 months. Recruiting is carried on under regimental arrange- 
ments. 

The cavalry soldier owns his horse, equipment, arms, tent, baggage- 
pony, and everything necessary for the Service except the carbine, 
which alone is given free by Government. He pays all demands for 
the up-keep of his horse, pony, and himself, in return for his monthly 
pay. He brings a certain amount of money with him. Regimental 
funds advance the rest and provide everything required. He repays 
by instalments. The pay on first enlistment is 27 rupees a month. 
After his many deductions he has very little over to spend on him- 
self, but still the Service is popular, and sought after by men of good 
family. The pay ranges from 27 rupees a month to 51 rupees up to 
the highest N.C.O., and from 60 rupees to 300 for the native Officers. 
An increase of pay is given after 3, 6, and 9 years’ service for sowars, 
and 2, 4, 6, and 8 for N.C.O. 

The infantry soldier gets 7 rupees a month on first enlistment, and 
a money allowance for provision of a kit, with an annual amount to 
keep it up. The pay is small to begin with, but it is sufficient with 
care to provide for his requirements. Pay ranges from 7 rupees to 
23 a month up to N.C.O., and from 50 to 150 for native Officers. 
Increased pay is given after 3, 6, and 10 years’ service for sepoys, 
and 2, 4,6, and 8 for N.C.O. 

Promotion is made entirely by selection and merit. In mixed class 
regiments every class has its fair share of N.C.O. and the commis- 
sioned grades. Direct commissions are given now and then, but the 
commissioned ranks are almost entirely filled by men who have 
served up through the regiment. The Commandant recommends for 
promotion to and in the commissioned grade through the Commander- 
in-Chief to Government. The ranks supply many fit and tried men 
of good family, who entered the Service in view of winning the prized 
commission. 

Regimental schools are maintained by Government in the lines, in 
which English and the vernacular languages are taught. 


Equipment. 


The uniform and equipment is a workmanlike and serviceable one. 
The uniform consists of parade and ordinary or marching kit made 
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of cloth or serge for the winter, and of khaki or drab-coloured cotton 
drill for the summer. The latter is used for field service over warmer 
under-clothing. 

The general pattern of uniform and equipment in the cavalry is 
much: the same throughout this branch, varying only in a few minor 
regimental details. The uniform consists of a loose turban head- 
dress, a long easy blouse with chain shoulder-straps, a “ kumerbund ” 
or waist girdle, loose riding trousers worn with long boots, or 
“puttis”? and ammunition boots. 

Of the 19 regiments of Bengal cavalry, of which 7 are Lancers, 
13 are dressed in blue, 4 in scarlet, 1 in drab, and 1 in yellow. Of 
the cavalry of the Punjab Frontier Force, 2 are dressed in blue, | in 
scarlet, 1 in green, and 1 in drab. ‘ 

The cavalry soldier is armed with a Snider carbine and sword. 
Native Officers, superior N.C.O., and trumpeters carry revolvers. The 
Lancers carry the long lance in addition. 

The “ Mackenzie” pattern belt equipment is now introduced for 
the cavalry. This consists of a broad leather waist-belt in three 
pieces, waist-plate in front, buckles on right and left side under the 
arms. Attached to it is the usual frog attachment for carrying the 
sword, and two ammunition pouches for ten rounds each carried in 
front. Two narrow leather braces, worn in marching order, are 
attached to the waist-belt, crossed and brought over the shoulders 
underneath the shoulder-chains, and fastened in front by buckles. 
These support the weight of the ammunition pouches and sword. 
Bandoliers carrying ten rounds of ammunition are also attached to 
these braces on each side of the breast, enabling the soldier to carry 
thirty rounds. 

The sword can be carried also affixed to the shoe case, passing 
through a stout leather loop. 

The carbine is on all ordinary occasions carried in a leather bucket 
affixed to the saddle by the usual strap and flap attachment, but when 
necessary can be slung on the soldier’s back, for which provision is 
made in the “‘ Mackenzie” belt equipment. 

The saddles are light and comfortable, made under regimental 
arrangements according to the Government interchangeable pattern. 
Cawnpore is the great manufacturing place for saddlery. 

Marching order equipment consists of saddle with wallets, numna, 
bridle, breastplate, surcingle, picketing ropes, rein, shoe cases, corn 
bag, forage net, pegs, blanket, cloak with cape, mess tin, and “‘ chagul ” 
or leather water carrier. The latter is carried flat under the horse’s 
belly by a strap attachment passing over the back under the saddle- 
tree. The blanket is carried under the saddle between it and the 
numna, the cape in front of the wallets, and the cleak and mess tin 
behind the saddle. The breastplate was abolished, but experience at 
the late Cavalry Camp of Exercise in the Punjab has led to its re- 
introduction in the shape of a hunting one. The picketing rope is 
formed into a standing martingale. 

India supplies country-bred remounts. The average price is about 
235 rupees at present, and the height 14.2} to 14.3, but they are 
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allowed to be purchased as low as 14.1 when difficulty is experienced 
in getting them. The average weight of a sowar (cavalry soldier) is 
a pound or two over 10 stone, and of his full marching order equip- 
ment a little over 4 stone, so that the total weight carried by the 
horse may be put down as under 144 stone. 

The system of the cavalry is one of contract between the soldier 
and the Government, the former, as I have mentioned before, finding 
himself in everything except his Snider carbine and ammunition. It 
is one which suits so far that the Government knows the extent of 
its ‘liabilities, ericourages care from self-interest, is popular with 
the Service, and brings in a superior class of men. On service out of 
India, Government acts liberally and generously towards the men, 
and this relieves them of anxiety as regards self-interest. The full 
value of a sowar’s set-up is about 370 rupees. If aman on enlist- 
ment brought this sum he would be provided with horse and 
everything. Every recruit is supposed to bring either a suitable 
remount or 200 rupees in cash. A horse is rarely brought, and good 
men are taken with sometimes even as little as 50 rupees. 

Sikhs generally bring 200 or more, whereas Pathans and others 
may not be able to produce more than 100 rupees. The regi- 
mental funds advance the money necessary to find the outfit, and 
recover it gradually. The outfit consists of his horse, equipment, 
arms, clothing, kit, and share of tent and baggage pony. There is 
one pony to every two men, which also serves as forage pony. 

The infantry uniform consists of a short cloth tunic, or a loose 
khaki blouse, loose trousers drawn in below the knee, “ putiis,” and 
ammunition boots or shoes. The Gurkha regiments wear the “ Kil- 
marnock ”’ cloth cap, the rest of the infantry the loose turban, which 
yaries in colour regimentally. The summer and service uniform is 
of “ikhaki’’ drill from head to foot. 

Government supplies the cloth uniform, the remainder of the kit is 
provided under regimental arrangements. A free issue of waterproof 
sheets, jerseys, blankets, and boots is given by Government to corps 
going on active service. 

Of the 64 infantry regiments, 36 are dressed in red, 14 in dark 
green, and 14 in drab. 

The Gurkha and Punjab Pioneer Regiments are armed with the 
short Snider rifle, the rest of the infantry with the long Snider. 

Gurkhas also carry the /ukri, a curved knife. a most formidable 
weapon in their hands, suitable for every work. Native Officers carry 
swords and revolvers. 

The Mackenzie belt equipment is now being introduced. Itis on the 
same system as that of the cavalry, consisting of the waist-belt, in three 
pieces, two ammunition pouches for forty rounds each, carried in front 
by means of loops through which the waist-belt passes. Braces attached 
behind to Ds. in the waist-belt cross behind like ordinary braces, are 
fixed in front by buckles to Ds. on the pouch, and teke the weight 
of the ammunition off the man’s stomach. The great coat of the 
British infantry pattern is carried on the back by two straps which 
pass through loops on the braces. 
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A haversack and water-bottle are carried in marching order. 

A close-fitting sheepskin long jacket (a Poshtin) is also worn by 
cavalry and infantry during winter in Northern India. 

The Sappers and Miners and Pioneers have a special equipment. 
The dvess of the former is the same as the infantry. 

The uniform of the native ranks of the mountain batteries is of the 
pattern of the infantry with blue tunics. Two batteries are armed 
with 2°5-inch rifled muzzle-loading guns, and two with 7-pr. guns of 
200 Ibs. each. 

Each corps has in possession its tents and Service ammunition 
ready for the field. 

The forage pony establishment of the cavalry regiments forms the 
personal transport for service. It is supplemented by Governmrent 
transport for the ammunition, hospital establishment, &. All the 
Punjab frontier force is kept equipped with transport ready to take 
the field, and a certain portion of the rest of the Army is similarly 
equipped. 


> 
Rr CSErUES. 


A system of reserves for the infantry is now under formation. 
They are of two classes, active and garrison. The first, formed of 
men who have served not less than 5 and not over 12 years with 
the colours, is limited to 218 per battalion. They are to be embodied 
for one month every year. The second, of men who have completed 
21 years’ service with the colours or colours and reserve combined, is 
unlimited in number. They will be embodied for one month every 
alternate year. The scale of reserve and embodied pay and pensions 
is a liberal one. A large number of men, especially of the Punjabis, 
have hitherto taken their discharge after serving a few years—the 
active reserve should now receive these men. 


Pensions. 


Liberal pensions are granted for length of service, the ordinary 
after 20 years’ colour service or 25 combined colour and reserve, and 
the superior after 32 years. Wound pensions are given for wounds 
received on active service, and family pensions to heirs of all ranks 
killed in action or who die in service out of India. 


Rewards and Decorations. 


There are two special Orders for the Native Army, the Order of 
British India, and the Order of Merit. The first is for commissioned 
Officers, for long, faithful, and honourable service, and consists of two 
classes, the 1st carrying with it the title of Sirdar Bahadur and an 
allowance of 2 rupees a day; the 2nd, the title of Bahadur with 
1 rupee a day. It consists of a star, worn suspended by a red ribbon 
round the neck. The Order of Merit is open to all ranks for con- 
spicuous bravery in the field, and carries with it the substantial 
reward of an increase of one-third of the pay of the rank of the 
recipient. It consists of a star, inscribed “Vor Bravery.” Good 
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conduct medals, with annuities and gratuities on the following scale, 
have just been sanctioned :—To each regiment of cavalry and infantry 
a silver medal inscribed “ For Meritorious Conduct,” with an annuity 
of 25 rupees, for duffadars and havildars only. Two silver medals will 
be given annually in each regiment for long service and good conduct, 
with a gratuity of 25 rupees, open to the rank and file. Duffadars 
or havildars must have 18 years’ service and privates 20 years. 

I have omitted many details connected with the main subjects 
referred to, as it is only my intention to try and give in a short 
sketch a general idea of the system of the Bengal Native Army. I 
now propose to make a few remarks regarding that system. 

One-half of the army dates its rise from 1857. Of the cavalry, 
the first eight regiments belonged to the old Bengal Irregular Cavalry. 
Of the infantry, the first 11 regiments belonged to the oid Benga} 
Regular Army, while the 12th, 15th, 14th, 15th, 18th, the Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd Gurkhas, and the 42nd, 43rd, and 44th Gurkha Light 
Infantry were formerly irregular corps. 

The Punjab Frontier Force was raised in 1849 on the annexation of 
the Punjab, wholly on the irregular system, and in that force the 
irregular system was seen at its best. When the great crisis arose in 
1857, this force was ready for the emergency, untainted by the general 
disloyalty and eager to be employed in the defence of the Empire. 
At the capture of Delhi, of the 2,750 men who composed the three 
main assaulting columns, 1,300 belonged to the Punjab Frontier 
Force. The remaining regiments of the present Bengal Army were 
raised in 1857 and since. 

The old Bengal Army was organized on the regular system, that is, 
with a regimental establishment of British Officers to each troop and 
company. Promotion was gained regimentally by seniority up to 
Major, after which it was made in a general list of each branch 
throughout the Army. There were a certain number of irregular 
corps officered from the regulars, having only three British Officers 
attached to each in the well-paid grades of Commandant, 2nd in 
command, and Adjutant. These regiments were notably efficient. 
The Officers were less fettered by the unbending regulations en- 
joined to the regular regiments, they had greater power to punish 
and reward, were in positions to assume larger responsibility and 
freedom of action, and were supported in the full exercise of their 
authority. The supremacy of the Commandant was the main 
principle. The system made the Officers. In the regular regiment, 
on the other hand, the Commanding Officer’s authority was much 
hampered and interfered with, there was too much successful appeal- 
ing on the part of the men against punishment, and ill-judged leniency 
in dealing with crime too often resulted. 

On the revolt of the Bengal Army in 1857, the lately disbanded 
Sikh Army took the place of a reserve. Its old and tried soldiers 
then swarmed in every town and village of the Punjab. Corps of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery were rapidly raised, commissions were 
given to men of family and influence who brought their men with 
them. The corps were organized on the irregular system of the 
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Punjab Frontier Force, and at once put in the field to fight for the 
Government which had so recently conquered and annexed their 
country, and against the Hindostani auxiliaries who had aided in the 
overthrow of the Sikh power. Many other corps were also raised 
from Pathan tribes and the warlike peasantry of the north-west. 

In 1861 this improvised force was pruned down and incorporated 
in the Bengal Army, which was now entirely organized on the irre- 
gular system. The Staff Corps was formed the same year, which for 
the future was to supply British Officers for the Indian Army. 

In 1863 the Army was reorganized on the present system of 
squadron and wing commands, with seven British Officers to each 
regiment, and the class constitution of each laid down. 

In 1885 a fourth squadron was added to each corps with ttvo 
additional British Officers, while one British Officer was added to each 
infantry battalion, making the present complement of nine to cavalry 
and eight to infantry corps. The strength of each battalion has recently 
been increased, and two new regiments of cavalry and nine of infantry 
raised, these latter in the form of class corps of Sikhs, Dogras, 
Gurkhas, and Pathan and Punjabi Mahommedans, Sikhs and Gurkhas 
preponderating. 

The Gurkha is essentially a foreigner, and, being a native of a cold 
climate, a hardy mountaineer and a good fighting man, is ranked 
amony our best native soldiers. The Sikhs are noted for their 
militant characteristics and warlike traditions. Theirs is the religion 
of the sword. Formerly military service was the prerogative of 
every Sikh; he was born to be a soldier. This was the teaching of 
his priests. Originated in the Punjab about 200 years ago as a 
reformed peaceful sect of Hindoos, it took its military rise in the 
blood of one of their high priests, who was beheaded at Delhi by the 
Mahommedans. The social habits of the Sikh “ Khalsa,” or Common- 
wealth, as it was called, were formed on a military basis, in order to 
enable them to hold their own against persecution. The master 
mind of Runjit Singh formed them into the powerful military 
nation which fell after a tough struggle with the British. Thougn 
they are but a small section of the vast population of India, no race 
responds so freely to our call for recruits or furnishes so many. They 
numbered 600,000 adults at the last census, and inhabit a compara- 
tively small area, which may be regarded asa military preserve. They 
eagerly take service anywhere, and are of a hardy enterprising nature. 
As a class they are undoubtedly loyal. They number over 20,000 in 
the army now. In one of the new Sikh regiments lately raised, no 
man has been enlisted under 5 ft. 8 in., and a chest measurement of 
38 inches. It got its numbers in a short time. 

The comparative merits of class versus composite class corps have 
often been argued. It has been said that the mixture of warlike 
classes in the same corps is often more productive of evil than good, 
that it nullifies their best qualities, and is a source of irritation 
among themselves. This may exist to a certain extent where Sikhs 
and Pathans are mixed, owing to their hereditary enmity. The 
Pathan is a native of a purely Mabommedan country. 
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All the regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force have mixed classes, 
this being found to be the best system for the special service of the 
border, where the troops are so much scattered in small bodies over a 
long line of frontier. The “divide and govern” principle, in the 
shape of the small unit, may be necessary there, but the larger class 
unit of the regiment has also proved a valuable one. A martial 
spirit and sentiment somewhat akin to our national feeling is evoked 
in class corps, which maintains pride of race and stimulates them to 
fight for its reputation. This is markedly shown in Gurkha and 
Sikh regiments. The various races and religious antipathies of 
India are our security from universal combination against our supre- 
macy, and this is to be maintained more by means of class than by 
mixed regiments. The recent addition of class corps to the Army 
may therefore be considered a military-political gain. 

Since the irregular system was applied to the entire Army in 1861, the 
tendency to reform and improve has resulted in the gradual evolution of 
the present regular system, it may be called, as regards the duties of the 
British Officers. We have now the Squadron Commander with his Aide, 
and the Wing Commander with his two, the latter taking their places 
on foot on parade, supervising two companies each, in order that 
their presence and influence may be more felt throughout the ranks. 
The old Bengal Army progressed in a similar manner. Originally, 
with very few British Officers to each regiment, and with regiments 
even commanded and officered wholly by natives, as our rule extended 
northwards and hardier races with better organized armies had to be 
conquered, the regular system was established with British leaders to 
each company. 

The system of the squadron command, 156 strong, as the adminis- 
trative unit for the British Officer, works well. The formation of a 
corresponding command in the infantry, in the shape of the double 
company 225 strong, is desirable. The present wing command of 
450 men is too strong for the requisite individual attention of its 
Commander to its training. The company unit under the native 
Officer would no more be interfered with under a double company 
system than that of the troop in the squadron. The creation of four 
responsible commands for the British Officers of the battalion in place 
of the two wings would increase its fighting efficiency, give a greater 
number of experienced Officers, bring the men more in touch with 
their Officers, and also accelerate promotion, which stagnates too 
much at present. There are too many wing Officers approaching to 
tweuty years’ service. 

The number of Officers with each regiment is always kept complete, 
vacancies caused by absentees on furlough being filled up by pro- 
bationers for the Staff Corps, so that practically each regiment may 
have two or three Officers above its regulated number on its rolls. 
These last, however, are moved about from regiment to regiment, 
until a permanent vacancy is found for them. The regimental esta- 
blishment might be increased to such an extent as to obviate the 
necessity of fillmg up vacancies caused by Officers absent on fur- 
lough, such absentees representing a small reserve, as all would be 
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recalled for active service, and the probationer could then look in his 
first regiment as his home. 

The system of linked battalions has been applied to the infantry. 
By treating them as one regiment as regards the British Officers, we 
could get such a number that would enable promotion to be regimental 
throughout the linked battalions, and even admit of the principle of 
selection being advantageously applied. This can hardly be done in 
the regiments of eight and nine Officers. The regimental feeling and 
sentiment would be strengthened by such an arrangement, and batta- 
lions going on service could be supplemented with additional Officers 
from their co-battalions, who would not be strangers to the men. This 
is equally applicable to cavalry regiments. Under such a system 
some of the linked regiments could be so organized as to admit 6f 
selected native Officers from the regimental group being placed in 
more responsible positions than at present, so as to open out gradu- 
ally a more extended career for exceptionally good men, professionally 
fitted and trained for higher grades. 

Under the old regular system of the Bengal Army, though a large 
number of Officers was borne on the strength of the regiment, still 
there were rarely more than seven or eight present, including the 
last joined. The advantage of the system was that all absentees 
were liable to be recalled for active service, thus ensuring a sufficiency 
of British leaders who were known to the men. The great aim of 
most of the Officers was to get away from the regular regiment to some 
better paid and more attractive appointment, military or civil. The 
present system is to have a regulated number of Staff Corps Officers 
always with the regiment, and to place regimental duty comparatively 
on a level with other departments as regards pay, extra pay in addi- 
tion to Staff Corps pay of rank being allowed for each regimental 
appointment. Consequently regimental duty is well paid, and the 
Officers are contented men. But there is no reserve of Officers under 
this system, and such may be required now that the native Army is 
called upon to be ready to take the field against a highly organized 
military foe. The 4th Punjab Infantry during ten months of active 
service in 1857-58 between Delhi and Lucknow, lost 13 out of 15 
British Officers who had been appointed to it. The establishment of 
British Officers must have been renewed several times over, as it was 
on the irregular system. Fortunately there was then a reserve of 
British Officers in readiness for war. 

The native Officers are indispensable links in the management of 
native regiments. They are good commanders of small units, are 
practically experienced men in fighting, and are at home in the field, 
but are defective in early military education. They are brave enough, 
and advance with gallantry and dash against every danger. Courage 
is a very important element of success, but the tactics of the breech- 
loader demand that the men must be guided by skilfully trained 
Officers, otherwise they will be mown down by a breechloader-armed 
enemy. Practical leading is more than ever necessary. The true 
interpretation of this fact dominates the whole question of Officers 
with native regiments. Modern war with all its scientific aids insists 
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on tactical knowledge, ability, and manceuvring power on the part of 
all Officers. The British Officers have always been the leaders, 
whether they were three or twenty to a corps, and the native soldiers 
understand and appreciate their leadership. The more British Officers 
there are with the native regiment on service now, the better the 
leading, the better the following will be, and the more decisive the 
results. They will direct with judgment, and, in combination with 
the native Officers, lead with energy. 

I trust that it is not thought for one instant that I depreciate the 
services of the native Officers. From a long service of close associa- 
tion with them I know full well how much fidelity, devotion, and 
hard work we get from them. There is an immense amount of quiet 
heroism among them. Indian military history teems with instances 
in which native Officers have, when placed in isolated positions of 
responsibility, shown ready resource, cool daring, and calm judgment, 
the fruit of military instincts and practical experience. But the 
breech-loader is a hard task-master, and much is now demanded 
which military education and study of the art of war can alone give. 
It may be said that with more British Officers the native Officers will 
be over dominated, or completely dominated. The domination of the 
native Officer commenced with the issue of the rifle to the Native 
Army, and increased as an improved one was given. The most diffi- 
cult task of the modern art of war is to train an army for pitched 
battles. The Indian Army is liable to be called on to take its place 
in line to oppose an enemy who fights according to the principles on 
which war is conducted between highly trained armies. But there 
will still be a field for irregular corps in Asiatic campaigns, both 
from the nature of the country and the auxiliaries which will always 
be attached to any invading army, ‘“ the masses of Asiatic cavalry,” 
to wit, which are proposed as the advanced guard of an army to be 
hurled on India. I think that acombination of a Native Army firmly 
organized for pitched battles, with a certain number of corps organized 
for light service to rally round them, is compatible with efficiency 
throughout. 

Many of us were glad to see in a late “Gazette” that a very 
meritorious native Officer, Ressaldar-Major Mahomed Aslam Khan, 
C.LE., has been granted the honorary rank of Major in the Army for 
his good services. He is commandant of an irregular corps of 
Pathan tribesmen which guard the Khyber Pass for our Govern- 
ment. I should like to see a few more of our old and tried native 
Officers similarly rewarded. The garrison reserve might supply the 
opportunity for giving higher rank to some who have earned claims 
for the honour, and who would in that position, from their influence 
and experience, render valuable service when called out. 

I regret that I am not sufficiently acquainted with the Hydrabad 
Contingent, the Central India Horse, and the other corps in Rajpu- 
tana and Central India under the orders of the Government of India, 
to give all the details regarding them. They are armed and 
equipped like the Bengal Army. The two regiments of the Central 
India Horse are organized on the same system as the Bengal 
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Cavalry. They are admirably mounted and have a high reputation 
for efficiency won in the field. Cavalry and infantry regiments from 
the Hydrabad Contingent did right good service in the late trying 
campaign in Burma, and the local corps raised from the aboriginal 
tribes of Bheels, Mhairs, and Meenas have proved themselves first- 
rate soldiers and excellent shots. 

There are other native troops which may be classed as auxiliaries. 
The native Princes of India have lately been placing their armies at 
the disposal of the Imperial Government for war. This is nothing new 
with them. I have seen some of these troops in the field, having been 
associated with the contingents of the Punjab Chiefs when they 
joined our army during the Afghan Campaign, and recently during the 
operations in Upper Burma had under my command some of the troops 
of the Munipur State on the eastern frontier of Bengal. The material 
is good, but their weak point, as is the case in all Asiatic armies, is the 
Officers. The Punjab Chiefs’ contingents at the Delhi Camp of 
Exercise two years ago, under the guidance of one or two British 
Officers, in the manceuvres showed what might be made out of them. 
I hope we may see a defined position in the Army assigned to these 
auxiliaries. Picked troops from them might be afliliated in the shape 
of militia corps to our own regiments. When called out for war, a 
few weeks’ training under British Officers would fit them to take the 
field as irregular corps suitable for the light service and communica- 
tions of the army, as they have military habits and are inured to 
service of some kind. 

I venture to think that the remarks I have made regarding desir- 
able changes in the infantry organization contain nothing contrary in 
principle to the existing system in the Native Army of Bengal, and 
that they are rather a development of the system. I believe they 
would be welcomed by the Officers. 

A great deal has been done of late to improve the conditions of 
service for the native ranks, and all are advancing steadily in 
efficiency. The men are very receptive of instruction, and the 
musketry returns show that they excel in the use of the rifle, the 
great majority of the regiments ranking as “very good” in their 
figures of merits. When they get the better arm remarkably good 
shooting will result. 

The rapid manner in which the fighting strength of the Army was 
recently increased shows that our military resources are great and 
our service undoubtedly popular. 


Lieutenant-General Lord CuetmsrorD, G.C.B.: I have but little authority to 
speak about the Bengal Army except so far as I have had experience of it for five 
years as Adjutant-General in India. I think the Institution may be congratulated 
upon the lecture which we have just heard. The manner in which it has been put 
together, and the feeling and sentiment which it contains, are admirable, and 
speaking as I do with very great admiration for the Bengal Army, I think that all 
its good points have been brought out, and the points in which it may be 
strengthened have been very judiciously remarked upon. I was very glad indeed 
to hear my friend General Gordon advocate the class regiment system as superior 
to that of the mixed and class companies. When I was Adjutant-General I 
formed very strong opinions on that subject. I knew of course at the time that 
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political considerations have always in these matters to be regarded, and I never 
ventured to express my opinion with regard to those political considerations, but I 
always maintained, and still maintain, that the fighting efficiency of the Bengal 
Army would be increased enormously if regiments were all on the class system. 
You then have that true esprit de corps which is essential to the fighting unit. 
This esprit de corps can be obtained in our British regiments through their number 
or title, but you cannot obtain it in the Native Army by such means. What they 
look to is their caste, and I believe if you had on service brigades consisting of 
three different class regiments, the rivalry between those three would be so great 
that we need never be afraid to lead them against the best organized European 
force that might be opposed to them. It is there that efficiency lies, and I cannot 
help thinking that the Government of India must have fully recognized that fact, 
when they ordered that the large additions recently made to the fighting force of 
the Bengal Army should be class regiments. With regard to what General 
Gordon has faintly hinted about the desirability of giving the Native Officers a 
more prominent military position, I should be very glad if it could be carried out. 
The difficulties are great no doubt. Native Officers have not been accustomed to 
accept full responsibility, as they have hitherto always had the English Officer to 
fall back upon. I believe it would be good policy on our part if we could entrust a 
certain number with independent command in irregular regiments, and thus 
practically prove to the Native Officer that he is trusted and valued by the 
Government. With these few remarks I will leave the subject to be discussed by 
those who can speak with more authority of the Bengal Army. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Havetock-Atian, Bart., ¥.€., K.C.B., M.P.: I 
beg to be allowed to say a word or two in continuance of what has fallen from 
Lord Chelmsford. I think the country in general have every cause to be deeply 
indebted to General Gordon for the very able paper which he has given us on a@ 
subject which is but too little known in this country. The efficiency of our Native 
Indian Army is becoming more and more an element of our Imperial defence, and 
it ought to receive the warm attention of our nation. I do not know anyone 
better qualified to have given us the very able, lucid, brief, and yet full summary of 
all the facts which General Gordon has given us. He began by recalling some of 
the circumstances of his earlier career as an Officer in the 29th Foot. I had the 
pleasure of being associated with him in the Mutiny thirty years ago. He has 
latterly held in Burmah a very extended military command, and I am sure that 
there is nobody better qualified from regimental experience to connect the old time 
with the present than General Gordon, who has favoured us with this lecture 
to-day. I may also be permitted to strengthen the remarks made by Lord Chelms- 
ford as to the extreme judiciousness with which General Gordon has discussed one 
or two debateable points of the organization of the Indian Army. I am sure that 
he touched a chord in all our hearts when with so much discrimination, and yet 
with such a strong but tender hand, he dwelt upon that which all of us who are 
interested in the future of the Indian Armies as an element of Imperial defence 
know to be the weak point of organization in the Indian Army at present. The 
Staff Corps was raised in 1859 and 1861, and was developed in 1866. It has 
undoubtedly very great merits. One of its merits is certainly not its cheapness, 
but it has a great demerit. It may be hereafter found to have the fatal demerit of 
having decreased to an enormous extent the available reserve of trained British 
Officers for expanding the regimental leaders of the Indian Army. I believe it is 
not too much to say that under the gradual operation of this system during the 
last twenty years our available reserve of British Officers—who, as General Gordon 
and Lord Chelmsford have said, must in the main be always looked upon as the 
real leaders of the native troops—has been diminished by one-third. There was 
no point to which I listened with greater attention and interest than to the hint 
thrown out by General Gordon, that in an improved system a wider field might be 
found for the development of the native military talent of Native Officers, by devis- 
ing some system where, in cases of exceptional merit, a Native Officer might be chosen 
for the command of a certain corps, as it was in our old rule 100 years ago. 
Iam glad to see acquiescence by Sir Peter Lumsden in that matter, for that is 
undoubtedly one of the thorny points of our military organization in India. ‘The 
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question is how to give that proper development to the undoubted rights of the 
Indian Native Officer to command under certain exceptional circumstances, while 
keeping the leadership of the small unit, the two-company or squadron system, in 
the hands of the European Officer. That is the crucial point of the whole organ- 
ization in India, As regards the reserve of European Officers whom you require to 
be available in case our Indian Army should ever be opposed—as it may very 
shortly be opposed—to a European foe on the north-west frontier, I think that 
question has not received sufficient attention from those who have had to do with 
our Indian military organization. During the late campaign in Upper Burmah, 
when something like 40,000 troops were engaged, I believe [ am not in excess in 
saying that the military authorities were put to their last shift to be able to provide 
sufficient European Officers for the regiments. If that were the case in a small 
campaign, how much more strongly would it be the case if it should happen— 
which I am sure every Indian soldier wishes some day may happen—that we shall 
be opposed to a much more numerous and formidable foe on the north-west 
frontier. The native races of India no doubt—I speak as one who had the honour 
thirty years ago of raising and commanding a regiment of native cavalry, the 
9th Bengal Cavalry—the native races of India afford an almost inexhaustible source 
of military talent and spirit as long as it is properly directed ; but the native 
soldier himself, from the highest rank to the youngest private in a native Bengal 
regiment, would be the first to admit that the real fighting element in our military 
company is the European Officer, however young he may be. I hope, after what I 
have said about the desire to develop greater opportunities of leadership on the 
part of Native Officers of tried ability, that I shall not be accused of having any 
desire to depreciate the military talents of the natives; but, gentlemen, these are 
times when in speaking of a great crucial military experiment it is desirable that 
somebody should speak out. A very brilliant Indian statesman no longer at the 
head of affairs, who has been Chancellor of the Exchequer, but previously to holding 
that office was the Secretary of State for India, Lord Randolph Churchill, was on 
the point some two years ago, under what I may call misguided advice, of endeavour- 
ing to substitute the idea of Native Officership altogether throughout the Army for 
the English Officership. If it may be allowed to anybody to enter a word of 
caution against any step, however small, tending to such a result, I am willing to 
run the risk and danger of making such a suggestion, Let us by all means give 
every possible scope to the intelligence and spirit of Native Officers to the utmost 
extent that they are capable of exercising military command, but let it be under- 
stood that in our Indian Army the leading element is the British Officer, whether a 
Captain or subaltern, of eighteen years’ or only of one year’s service. We shall 
then unite those two extremes which will in the future give us a Native Army 
which, if its organization be improved, will show itself in the future fully worthy 
of being trusted with the great interests not only of our Indian Empire, but of our 
British Empire, which is dependent on it. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ropert Hume, K.C.B.: I should be very sorry not to 
make some remarks on this occasion, but having been preceded by two Officers of 
my own service, I thought I would wait until we had had the benefit of hearing 
some remarks from old Indian Officers. None of those present speaking is the 
only reason why I'get up now. I certainly should have done so at some time, but not 
so soon. Of course any remarks that one makes are valuable or otherwise accord- 
ing to your qualifications for making them. My qualification for speaking about 
the Indian Army is from the point of view of a British Officer, who served in 
India from 1864 to 1884, with only eighteen months out of the country in that 
time. During that time I had many opportunities of meeting General Gordon in 
different capacities, commanding that very fine regiment, the 29th Punjab Infantry, 
and afterwards as Brigadier-General, commanding a brigade at Mooltan, so that I 
had many opportunities of seeing how well qualified he is in every way to have 
given the lecture on the Bengal Army which he has done. Although I thought I 
knew a good deal about the Bengal Army, I must say I have obtained a consider- 
able knowledge from the lecture, as I am sure most of you have done. What 
strikes me most about the Bengal Army at present—I only left in 1884—is, with- 
out depreciating for a moment what it was in 1864, the very great improvement in 
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every way that I, as an executive Officer, have seen in the different regiments that 
I met in the early years of my service, and that I again had the honour of serving 
with at the erd of my service in India. Without depreciating the army as it 
existed in 1864, I must say that I think that the army at the present day is 
certainly superior, that it has progressed, as all other branches of our Service have 
progressed, and that the Bengal Army of the present day is a most: admirable 
Army, and an Army that I, asa General Officer, would be delighted to serve with 
anywhere and against any enemy. I do not mean for a moment to say that if I 
were opposed to a European Army I should not like, in fact that it-would not be 
necessary, to have a Native Army mixed with British troops, but the proportion in 
which I should like it to be mixed would necessarily depend upon the enemy I was 
going to meet. It would not be ofcourse safe to meet a European Army simply 
with a Native Army, and as to the proportion of British Officers to serve with the 
native regiment, that, I think, must depend a great deal on the enemy whom we 
have to meet. Asto the question of the Native Officers, there is no Officer in the 
British Service who more fully appreciates their good qualities, their devotion to 
the Service, and their soldierly qualities than I do. I think one of the principal 
questions to be considered now is how Native Officers are to be provided, 
and how they are best to be educated, and I myself certainly think that the 
education of the Native Officer will be best carried out by its being imparted 
to him in his regiment. I say that because I have seen questions sometimes 
raised as to whether there should not be military colleges for training Native 
Officers. I think there is no training ground for the Native Officer like his own 
regiment. The advance that the Native Army has made in rifle drill and 
musketry is marvellous, and in no regiment is it better carried out than in General 
Gordon’s old regiment, the 29th Punjab Infantry. I see that this year one of his 
havildars is the best shot inthe Native Army. As I say I was twenty years in 
India. I knew nothing about the natives or the Native Army when I went out; 
but I went out prepared to find a good army, and I must say I look upon it as a 
most fortunate point in my career that I was sent to India, and that I was able to 
complete my service up to the present day in that country. My relations and those 
of my regiment with the Native Army ever since the day I landed in India have 
been of the most cordial description, and I do not think that it can be sufficiently 
impressed upon the people of England that they have in India a most magnificent 
army, and that everything should be done to keep it up to the point of efficiency 
that it can attain. There is one other remark that I should wish to make. It is 
only Officers who have served alongside a native regiment who can under- 
stand the entire devotion of the British Officers who serve in those regiments. 
It is wonderful to see the amount of work that the few British Officers do in a 
year. Anyone who has seen the work that a good Adjutant of a native regiment 
does would be astonished if he had never seen the working of native troops. I 
wished to have the opportunity to say how very much I think the native owes to 
the Officers who go into the Native Army, and who give up their time in order to 
bring it to the perfection that it has really attained. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Jonn Watson, U.€., K.C.B.: Sir Robert Hume com- 
menced by remarking that no Officer of the Indian Army had risen this afternoon 
to address a few words to the meeting. I should be very sorry if we broke up with 
an apparent slur on the Indian Army ; and although I have no prepared speech or 
remarks to make, I wish to call the attention of the gentlemen and Officers present 
to the fact that two or three of the questions which have been put forward in 
General Gordon’s lecture were pretty fully discussed at the small branch of this 
Institution meeting at Simla in October, 1886, and that if any Officers wish to study 
the question brought forward in General Gordon’s lecture as to the relative value 
of European Officers and Native Officers, they should before forming their opinions 
procure the reports of the Simla Institution, and there read what Officers on the 
spot and Officers connected with the native regiments of India give as their opinions 
upon the question. I do not know that I have any other remarks to make. I 
simply rise to say that this! question was fully discussed, and that the reports of 
October, 1886, will give full information to any Officer who wishes to see them. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Peter S. Lumspen, G.C.B., C.S8.1.: If there is to be no 
further discussion on this question, I will make a few remarks on what I think we 
must accept as the very comprehensive and satisfactory memorandum which has 
been given to us by General Gordon. Perhaps I ought to point out that the enlist- 
ment of the Army is for long service, and not for three years, as might possibly be 
gathered from General Gordon’s remarks. The men are enlisted for long service, 
although they are permitted after three years to take their discharge. I entirely 
agree with General Gordon in the view that he entertains of the military character 
and the capabilities of the different races which form our Army in Bengal. I think 
there is danger of an overestimate being made of the numbers we may be able to 
draw from the Sikh population. Although, as stated by General Gordon, that 
population amounts to something like 600,000, I doubt whether we could ever get 
more than 40,000 soldiers from the Sikhs. The Sikh is essentially first an agricul- 
turist and a Jat, and then a soldier. His soldierly qualities developed under the 
reign of Runjeet Singh, owing to the necessities of the times and the peculiarities 
of the position in which he was placed, right across the path of every invader ap- 
proaching India from Central Asia. I think the suggestions of General Gordon 
with reference to the substitution of four double-company leaders for two wing 
commanders, and the addition to each regiment of an extra Kuropean Officer, is one, 
as stated by Sir John Watson, which has been fully considered by different authori- 
ties, and has from time to time been under the consideration of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Native Army of India must be accepted as an auxiliary to the British 
Army, and as such it is necessary to consider the cost of that Army. No Govern- 
ment can give more than a limited amount for the cost of any army, and the public 
do not realize the fact that the addition of a single Major, as a wing commander, 
or a double-company commander, is equal to the cost of a company, or rather some 
600 native soldiers—that is to say, roughly, they cost about 700 or 800 rupees 
a month each. Then again as regards the number of British Officers with native 
regiments ; the question has been over and over again considered since 1857. It is 
a very great advantage socially to regiments to have more Ofiicers, it improves their 
messes, reduces their duty, and adds in every way to the comfort of the corps: but 
so faras the State is concerned, it has to arrive at the number of Officers actually 

«required. It is very difficult to say what that number should be. In the old Native 
Army it had as many as twenty-four Officers in the regular regiments as compared 
to three or four in the irregular corps. I think those who know most of the subject 
will bear me out when I say that in action these irregular corps, at all events, did 
as good service and behaved on all occasions as well as the other corps with the full 
complement of Officers. I do not in any way wish to express an opinion that the 
number of Officers we now have is sufficient for the requirements. The great 
difficulty after all is to provide that reserve of Officers referred to by Lord Chelms- 
ford and Sir Havelock Allan. We have Officers for times of peace, but are there 
sufficient to fill up vacancies in time of war? The present strength, as a matter of 
fact, has been arrived at by successive additions, to a certain extent, to meet this 
demand, and whatever number may be given I do not think we shall ever arrive at 
that point where Officers of regiments will allow that they are sufficient. Perhaps the 
most important point in this question is with regard to the Native Officer. If you 
have so many British Officers you must have duties for them to perform: you 
cannot have British Officers with regiments doing nothing. If you have given the 
companies over to the command of Native Officers, then what would be the duties 
left for European Officers ? Government cannot be expected in time of peace to 
go on increasing British Officers if you cannot show that there is a necessity for 
them. At the same time, a reserve of Officers must exist to fill up the places of 
those who may fall in service. The questions referred to by General Gordon with 
regard to granting honorary commissions to Native Officers has lately been under 
consideration. A great difficulty presents itself with regard to giving commissions 
to Officers actually employed in regimental duty, but there is no such objections to 
giving such positions to soldiers who, like my friend Ressaldar-Major Mahomed 
Aslam Khan, commanding the Juzaelchi regiments in the Khyber Pass, holds a 
separate command, or to other Native Officers in similar situations or with the 
reserves. The proposal to raise corps entirely commanded by Native Officers, and 
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other proposals of a like nature, have been fully gone into and considered. Lord 
Chelmsford dwelt a good deal on the subject of class regiments as opposed to class 
companies in the Native Army. The Government of India has fully accepted the 
advisability of having class regiments whenever the necessities of the Service would 
allow of it: but when the Punjab force and other like forces were created it was 
necessary on the frontier to have class companies. For instance, a regiment com- 
posed entirely of Sikhs or other nationality of a plain country, would be at a great 
disadvantage, encountering Pathans or Gurkhas and other hill men in their own 
mountains. On other considerations such a mixture was eonvenient. I myself 
well remember an occasion when, after a fight on the frontier in the hills, there 
was a village to be destroyed, and a Mahommedan Native Officer turned round 
to the Officer commanding the regiment and said: “If you have no objections 
would you command the Sikh company to go and destroy that village, instead of the 
Mahommedan company, as that is a Mahommedan village? ’’ and I think there was 
a political signification in that which everyone of us can understand. I do not know 
that I have anything more to say, but I feel confident that I respond to the feelings 
of all gentlemen present, when I convey to General Gordon our hearty thanks for 
the very interesting paper he has read to us. 








Wednesday, March 14, 1888. 


His Grace tue DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
G.C.S.L., C.LE. (late Governor of Madras), in the Chair. 





THE NATIVE ARMY OF MADRAS: ITS CONSTITUTION, 
ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, AND INTERIOR ECONOMY. 


By Major-General J. Micwart, C.S.I., Madras Staff Corps (late 
Secretary to Government, Military Department, Madras). 


Wuen the Council of the Royal United Service Institution did me 
the honour of requesting me to write and read a paper describing the 
organization and interior economy of the Madras Native Army, I felt 
that I could only tell my audience things which they knew already, 
and so you must excuse me if I seem to be addressing the only man 
in the room—if there be one—who knows nothing about Madras and 
its army. 

The town of Madras was founded by the servants of the East India 
Company in 1639, and the first Fort Saint George was built in the 
following year (1640). Although the merchants employed armed 
retainers, known as ‘‘Topasses and Mistices”’ to the old writers, for 
the protection of their factories, it was not until about a century later, 
viz., in 1746, that any attempt was made to raise and organize troops. 
England was then at war with France, and in this year Madras was 
besieged and capitulated to the French. 

The local British Government of the day having been compelled by 
this disaster to betake itself to its other settlement, Fort St. David 
near Cuddalore, on the Coromandel Coast, began to entertain forces 
for the maintenance of its position against the French. These forces 
seem, however, to have possessed but little organization, and were armed 
with matchlocks, bows and arrows, spears, &c., but they served their 
purpose, supplemented by Topasses or half-caste Portuguese, negroes 
and Arabs hired from Bombay, Rajpoots, Hindostanees, and any 
fighting men that could be picked up. 

History of Madras Army.—At first these levies were composed 
entirely of such foreigners, and it was not till 1758, when most of the 
troops which had been sent on a sudden emergency to Bengal with Clive 
were still absent, and another collision with the French was immi- 
nent in South India, that the Madras Government began to raise 
regiments composed of inhabitants of the Carnatic. In this way the 
present Madras Sepoy force came into existence. 

Colonel Wilson in his history of the Madras Army tells us that the 
sepoys thus raised were formed into regular companies of 100 men 
each, with a due proportion of native Officers, havildars, naiques, &c., 
and that some sound rules were established for their pay and promo- 
tion. 
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Very shortly after the men were first recruited for regular service 
these companies were formed into five battalions, one of which was after- 
wards disbanded, and the other four are now knownas the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th Regiments of Madras Native Infantry. Other battalions were 
raised within the next six or seven years, and in 1765 the establish- 
ment stood ata total of ten regiments. Six more were raised in 1767, 
and the number was thus increased to 16. 5,000 of these troops, dis- 
ciplined, trained, and led by English Officers, and brigaded with about 
a thousand Europeans, met and defeated the combined forces of the 
Nizam and Hyder Ali—more than 70,000 strong—at Trinomalee in 
1767. They also took part in the memorable battle of Wandewash, in 
1760, when Coote’s force of 1,500 Europeans and 3,500 natives defeated 
Lally’s consisting of 2,500 French Europeans and 9,000 natives. The 
soldiers who followed Lawrence, Clive, and Eyre Coote, and who put 
an end to French rivalry and the pretensions of Hyder Ali, belonged 
mainly to the Madras establishment, and formed the nucleus of the 
present army. The Madras Native Infantry was from time to time 
augmented till there were fifty-two regiments. Subsequent reductions 
effected since the Mutiny of 1857 have, however, brought the number 
down to thirty-two, at which strength the native infantry now stands. 

No native cavalry was raised by the East India Company in Madras 
until 1780; prior to that, bodies of horsemen had been hired at various 
times from the Nawab of the Carnatic, and European Officers had been 
placed over them ; but, owing to a want of anything like organization 
and discipline and to their being always in a chronic state of arrears 
of pay, they could never be said to have attained any high degree of 
efficiency. In 1780 the Madras Government took over four regiments 
of cavalry belonging to the Nawab, and proceeded to officer them and 
bring them into order. They were soon turned into useful and ser- 
viceable troops. By 1784 the Government saw the advisability of 
taking these regiments permanently into their service. One of these 
was subsequently disbanded, and the others are now the Ist and 2nd 
Madras Lancers and the 3rd Light Cavalry. In 1785 a 4th was 
raised, and this regiment received the high honour of being called 
the Prince of Wales’ Own Regiment of Madras Light Cavalry, after 
His Royal Highness’s visit to Madras in 1875. The four Madras 
cavalry regiments are thus a little more than a century old. In1786 
the establishment of a regiment consisted of— 


1 Commandant | 6 Farriers 

1 Captain-Lieutenant 408 Privates 

3 Lieutenants 6 Line men 

3 Cornets 1 Adjutant 

6 Sergeants (Europeans) 1 Quartermaster 

6 Subadars 1 Sergeant-major 
18 Jemadars 1 Quartermaster-serjeant 
24 Havildars 1 Drill havildar 
24 Naiques 1 Drill naique 

1 Trumpet-major 1 Assistant-surgeon 

6 Trumpeters 1 Black doctor. 

1 Head farrier 


In the year 1784 a battalion of native artillery was formed in Madras, 


e 
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Prior to that native gun Lascars had been attached to the European 
artillery. The battalion then formed consisted of ten companies, and 


its strength was— 


1 Captain 

1 Captain-Lieutenant 

3 Lieutenants 

6 Lieutenant fireworkers 
10 Sergeants 
10 Subadars 
20 Jemadars 


50 Havildars 
50 Naiques 
10 Drummers 
10 Fifers 
10 Packallies (or water-carriers 
with builock-bygs) 
650 Golundauze, or gunners. 


This battalion was, however, reduced very shortly afterwards, and 

the native gunners were amalgamated with the European Artillery. 
In 1796 a general reorganization of the Madras Army took place. 

The Officer’s position was greatly ameliorated, and the composition of 


the Army was as follows. 


The European Infantry was formed into 


two regiments of ten companies each, and had— 


1 Colonel 

2 Lieut.-Colonels 

2 Majors 

7 Captains 

1 Captain-Lieutenant 
21 Lieutenants 


8 Ensigns 
40 Sergeants 
50 Corporals 
22 Drums and fifes. 
950 Privates 
20 Packallies. 


The establishment of native cavalry was fixed at four regiments of 
six troops each. Each regiment consisted of— 


1 Field Officer 

2 Captains 

1 Captain-Lieutenant 
6 Lieutenants 

3 Cornets 

1 Assistant-surgeon 

1 Native doctor 

2 Sergeants 


6 Subadars 
12 Jemadars 
24 Havildars 
24 Naiques 

6 Trumpeters 

402 Troopers 

6 Farriers 

6 Packallies. 


The artillery was composed of two battalions of five companies each 
with fifteen companies of Lascars attached to each. The composition 
of each battalion was as follows :— 


1 Colonel 

1 Lieut.-Colonel 

1 Major 

5 Captains 

5 Captain-Lieutenants 
10 Lieutenants 


5 Lieutenant fireworkers 


1 Surgeon 


1 Assistant-surgeon 

25 Sergeants 

25 Corporals 

50 Gunaers 

10 Drums and fifes 
310 Matrosses 

75 Tindals 
840 Lascars. 


The establishment of native infantry was fixed at eleven regiments, 
each composed of two battalions of eight companies, and constituted 


as follows :— 
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1 Colonel 20 Jemadars 

2 Lieut.-Colonels 100 Havildars 

2 Majors 100 Naiques 

7 Captains 40 Drums and fifes 


1 Captain-Lieutenant 1,800 Privates 
22 Lieutenants { 160 Recruit boys 
10 Ensigns 20 Packallies. 
20 Subadars 


The Staff consisted of 2 Adjutants, 1 Paymaster, 1 Surgeon, 2 
Assistant-Surgeons, 2 sergeant-majors, 2 quartermaster-sergeants, 
2 native Adjutants, and 2 native Doctors. 

Having thus shown the growth of the Madras Native Army during 
the first fifty years of its existence, I will now state its strength 
after nearly another half century, viz., in 1837, when Her Majesty 
the Queen came to the throne. It was as follows :— 


3 Troops of native horse artillery 52 Regiments of native infantry 
1 Battalion of native foot artillery 1 Corps of sappers and miners. 
8 Regiments of native cavalry 


A native infantry regiment had 21 European Officers, 2 European 
sergeants, 16 native Officers, and 744 non-commissioned and rank 
and file, and was armed at that time and for several years later with 
the old smooth-bore musket with flint-and-steel locks. I imagine 
there are few men in this room who can recollect, as I do, the 
click which ran along the line when the words of command “ prime 
and load,” “‘ open pans,” were given. 

Another half century brings us to Her Majesty’s Jubilee year, and 
the present strength of the Madras Native Army is— 


4 Regiments of light cavalry, of which two are lancers 
The Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners 
32 Regiments of native infantry, of which two are designated “ Pioneers ”” 
and three “ Light Infantry.” 


But, meanwhile, vast changes had taken place, the mutiny of the 
Bengal Army had occurred, the government of the country and the 
Indian Army, en masse, had been transferred from the East India 
Company to the Crown, the Staff Corps had been formed, all the 
native artillery had been disbanded, and the cavalry and infantry had 
been reorganized on the so-called irregular system, one of the con- 
sequences of which was the reduction of the number of combatant 
European Officers from 19 to 8 in each cavalry regiment, and from 21 
to 8 in the infantry. 

All these Officers are now furnished by the Staff Corps. 

The Native Army is at present distributed as below :— 


1 Whole regiment of cavalry and part of two others together with— 
12 Regiments of infantry and 1 company and a detachment of sappers and 
miners serving in the field and in garrison in Burmah 
4 Regiments of infantry serving out of the Presidency, in garrison at 
Bengal stations. 
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The remaining cavalry and infantry regiments and the sappers and 
miners are in garrison in the Hyderabad and Mysore Divisions, the 
headquarters of which are Secunderabad and Bangalore, and in the 
brigade commands of the Eastern, Southern, Nagpore, Ceded, and 
Belgaum districts, the headquarters of which are Madras, Wellington, 
Kamptee, Bellary, and Belgaum. 

Strength of Natiwe Regiments.—The present established strength of 


a cavalry regiment is—- 


9 European Officers 
12 Native Officers 
514 Non-commissioned and rank and file 





420 Horses 
180 Syces 
420 Grasscutters, 


with hospital, veterinary, and subsidiary establishments. 


The following is a detail of its composition :— 


1 Commandant 

1 Second in command 

2 Squadron Commanders, 
whom acts as Quartermaster 

4 Squadron Officers, one of whom is 
Adjutant 

1 Medical Officer 

6 Subadars, one of whom is Subadar- 
Major 

6 Jemadars, one of whom is native 
Adjutant 

1 Havildar-major 

30 Havildars, including 6 troop havil- 


one of | 


| 30 Naiques, including drill-naique 
1 Trumpet-major 
6 Trumpeters 
1 Farrier-major 
| 6 Farrier-havildars 
3 Shoeing-smiths 
| 396 Privates, of whom 12 are rough 
riders 
| 40 Recruit and pension boys 
| 2 Hospital assistants 
3 Veterinary pupils 
6 Jemadar syces 
174 Syces 
420 Grasscutters. 


dar-majors and drill and orderly | 
havildars 


An establishment of native artificers, 9 in all, including a smith, 
carpenter, and a chuckler or worker in leather. The quartermaster’s 
establishment consists of 1 chowdry or general factotum, 6 pack- 
allies or water carriers, 1 tindal, and 6 Lascars for pitching tents and 
camp work, and 2 peons or messengers. The educational establish- 
ment has— 

1 English master 
1 Vernacular master 
2 Pupil-teachers. 


The strength of the Queen’s Own Madras Sappers and Miners is— 


N.C.O.’s and R. and F. 
1,384 


Eur. N.C.O.’s. Native Officers. 
67 24 


Eur. Officers. 
22 


with hospital, educational, native artificer and subsidiary establish- 
ments. The European Officers, with the exception of the Instructor 
of Army Signalling, are Officers of the Royal Engineers. The compo« 
sition of the corps, which consists of 8 companies, is as follows— 
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1 Commandant | 12 Sergeants 
1 Adjutant | 14 First corporals 
1 Superintendent of park and field | 14 Second corporals 
train | 8 Subadars, one of whom is Subadar- 
8 Company commanders Major 
8 Company Officers 16 Jemadars, one of whom is native 
1 Instructor of Army Signalling Adjutant 
1 Medical Officer 48 Havildars 
2 Hospital assistants 64 Naiques 
1 Deputy Assistant-Commissary 16 Buglers 
1 Sergeant-major 1,200 Sappers 
1 Quartermaster-sergeant 56 Recruit and pension boys. 


The skeleton company of engineers attached consists of— 


1 Superintendent of Instruction 15 Sergeants 
1 Company sergeant-major 8 Second corporals. 


Native Artificers and Followers. 


8 Packallies | 1 Cooper 

3 Bheesties 8 Carpenters 

1 Chowdry 8 Smiths 

2 Peons | 8 Hammermen 
8 Regimental Lascars 8 Bellows boys 
1 Chuckler 2 Toties. 


1 Bricklayer 


Educational Establishment. 
1 Trained schoolmaster 2 Vernacular masters 
2 Moonshees Pupil teachers. 
1 English master | 


Sappers and Miners.—The Madras Sappers and Miners were 
originally a corps of pioneers officered from the line. They were 
first raised in 1780, and were maintained thus till 1831, when they 
were placed under the command of engineer Officers, and regularly 
instructed as sappers and miners, which designation the corps has since 
borne. It possesses a complete engineering park at its headquarters 
at Bangalore, but each company has its own separate equipment. 

Many of the men are skilled artizans before they are enlisted, but 
all are taught one or more of the following trades :— 


Carpentering Boring and blasting 

Sawing Surveying and plan-drawing 
Thatching Photography 

Basket-making Construction of field works 
Smith’s work Pontooning 

Brickmaking | Telegraphy 

Bricklaying | Signalling 

Stone-cutting Printing and composing 
Tin-smith’s work Lithography 

Coopering Bookbinding 


Leather working (chucklers) | 


A native sapper passes his drill and field work and gymnastic 
course in about one year; in his second and third year he will pro- 
bably acquire a knowledge of some trade, and each year he will go 
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through a short course of military engineering: after three years he 
may be considered a trained sapper. They are seldom fit for the 
hard work of a campaign at a greater age than forty-two. I quote 
this from a memo. by Sir Harry Prendergast, Y.€,, written in 1879. 
The two regiments of Madras Native Infantry which were converted 
into pioneers in 1883 are being to some extent educated on the same 
lines. 
The strength of a native infantry regiment is— 


N.C.O.’s and R. and F. 


European Officers. 
9 873 


Native Officers. 


with hospital and educational establishments and native followers; as 
below :— 


1 Commandant 

2 Wing Commanders, one of whom is 
second in command of the regi- 
ment 

5 Wing Officers, one of whom is the 
Adjutant and one the Quarter- 
master 

1 Medical Officer 

8 Subadars, one of whom is Subadar- 


8 Jemadars, one of whom is native 

Adjutant 

41 Havildars, including the regimental 
havildar-major 

40 Naiques 

16 Drummers, including drum-major 
and fife-major 

720 Sepoys 
56 Pension and recruit boys. 





Major 
The hospital establishment is— 
2 Toties. 


The educational establishment is— 


2 Hospital assistants 


1 English master 2 Pupil teachers. 


1 Vernacular master 


The native followers are— 


1 Tindal | 2 Weighmen 
8 Lascars 8 Packallies. 
1 Chowdry 


Composition of Regiments, Castes and Creeds.—There are no regi- 
ments in the Madras Army raised entirely from one caste or nation- 
ality such as the Goorkah and Sikh battalions of the Bengal Army. 
The cavalry is mainly composed of Mussulmans, but there is a con- 
siderable admixture of other creeds as shown below. 


Cavalry, 4 regiments, 


MNONNENE avis iccckoceeosecisces OO 
Brahmins and Rajpoots........+. cove 114 
Mahrattas coscccccctceccsccsccessss 214 
TeMngea (OensO0), o60cecs.scccsoer ass 3 
MIAH cc ca pejscee oo cece vcccceceveee 1 
Indo-Britons (Eurasians) .........+++ 73 
Total..scccccsees 1,683 
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These (omitting Indo-Britons) were recruited in— 


petaA OREO: inind cmemeasiahsscoederr ct 


Northern Oircars.c.cccscccecvecsccive 27 
Trichinopoly .....0.cccccccccccececes 51 
WIRTEINNA SS Saeacieo cess os 0 ce ees oe > 93 
MICROM OURGGORS 660-5 ode pp ede ees 64 
MANEOND cc ccisaicsssieececscnpecsesosace | MOUL 
DAN ]OLO..0;. «9:10:02 6:90:00 00:c0100:00/00 eoseive 16 
DOYPOTE . cccocccescccccccsccscccces 40 
PDAORIBILS <06 64.005sick 3 OWE wks oo 9m 11 


The composition of the native infantry and sappers and miners is 
as follows :— 


Infantry, 32 regiments. Sappers and miners. 
? o 


All ranks. All ranks, 
Ee re A | aaa. i 
DEUABUNOADR tiscaessccec sess. GOO sicesice vis 74 
Brahmins and Rajpoots peeren La See 9 
Moahrattas........ ween be sees TO. t« saivae'’ 2 


Telingas (Gentoo) ........+2- 10,027 ........ 154 
gai a eel RR i DE 6 0ids't6, 50 cee 
OEE GABLE . s.0:<04.0u 010s 0060. , AOD .06-05.55,08, DIO 





MUUEDDDADS” ince e% ¥955'sbs'e BSR ° Z 
Indo-Britons (Eurasians) sarees BOO sees 11 

2S 5 | re 1,318 

Recruited in— 

Northern Circars.......0.26e+ DA DG | | ie056 50 92 
Contral Carnac: 6 s..2.60060. ee 680 
EMICUINODONY 15 0.0:0'6:00.65:04 0450 SASS os cannes; FIOP 
CO SO ee errs ee Bee teat rsoe 10 
Ode BisICts oics 550s cscs MD | atest as 28 
ANNDEDS oc aino a «0's 3s! slas sips oie’ BOOS aie ise sey GOR 
TEL, 0's eip/nioien sidieic sisiere'a o prem. Paces 5 
COOKE 5.0 00001000050 stececes ce PE ctnnwies ane 
Oe Oar Le ae 5 
NOM GMOIN 568s 9:55 101516 wide salen 5 a 
PRMD Rc 5s 556 ad sep 52 22 
POUDOND co sics sis'sis'oain os eee ee 236 ..cceeee 
Hindosban—. i005 ose piotmele SAO» esievcls. 3 —_ 


The composition of the infantry is almost identical throughout all 
the regiments—broadly speaking, there are 270 to 300 Mussulmans, 
and 300 to 350 Telingas (Hindoos) in each corps—the other castes 
varying slightly. 

Of native Officers and non- commissioned officers of the whole army 
there are— 


N.O. N.C.O 
OMRIBTERDR: pic oisns 2a sacs ewlenee DAD pares aasgree 60 
PADUA ©, so c.ci0s.0.ccwwsieies Wok Liwthacor Oe 
Brahinins and Rajpoots........ 29 37 





} Probably bandsmen of European parentage. 
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N.O. N.C.0 
Moahratitae)! <csticds fice snespee Disianasiwes 13 
ROHMPDR ceaicinivalsioe KHA* DME CET TR Coleen oe 431 
ORs cc cc apinesehe ante beae sae. cartcateiegd 119 
RIBUY COMERS oso s'5.s0 3c de cpuecs me ugscere ce 39 
THG6- Britons iivsice ce tic vide dpe 1 Le Ue 5 


Trumpeters, farriers, buglers, drummers, and fifers are nearly all 
Indo-Britons. 

Languages.—The languages spoken in the Madras Army are 
Hindostani, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Mahratta. Hindostani 
is the lingua franca in which communication between Officers and 
men is usually maintained. The work of the orderly room is carried 
on in that language, and practically every sepoy can converse in it. 
Tamil is spoken by men drawn from the southern part of the 
Presidency; Telugu by those from the Northern Circars; Canarese by 
men from the Baramahal and Mysore plateau, and Mahratta by 
those drawn from districts bordering on the Bombay Presidency and 
the Deccan. These languages differ from each other as much as do 
French, German, and Italian, and they have different written charac- 
ters. English is much more generally known and used both in civil 
and military life in the Madras Presidency than in any other part of 
India, and it is now very commonly studied and spoken by the 
Madras sepoy. It is quite usual for men to be able to converse in 
three or four languages, and a man who is not well acquainted 
with at least two is very rare to find. In the sappers and miners 
especially English is very much spoken by Officers and men; in fact, 
they pride themselves on being very English indeed. When the 
Indian contingent came to London after the early part of the 
Egyptian campaign, I took the Madras sapper subadar and naique 
to see some of the sights of London, among others, to Madame 
Tussaud’s, where we saw an effigy of Arabi Pacha. I had been ex- 
plaining things to them and conversing with them in Tamil, when to 
the astonishment and amusement of the bystanders, the little naique 
stepped forward, shook his fist in Arabi’s face, and broke out in 
excellent English, with: “Ah, you rascal! what a lot of trouble 
you have given.” The average Madras sapper is a cheery, handy 
fellow, who soon gets on the best of terms with the European 
soldier with whom he chances to be thrown. He will smoke a short 
pipe and take a drink with him, and he delights in aiding him in 
any way in camp and interpreting for him. In no regiment in the 
Service is there more real esprit de corps than in the Queen’s Own 
Sappers and Miners. 

Physique and Qualities—The physique, size, and general good 
looks of the Madras sepoy will not bear comparison with those of 
men from Northern India, but in these days of long distance fighting 
some Jack of muscular strength and stature may be overlooked in 
favour of other qualities valuable in a soldier, such as general healthi- 
ness, sobriety, and power of endurance both of fatigue and fasting. 
These the, Madras man possesses in an eminent degree, and to them may 
be added great aptitude for acquiring discipline, and a quiet easy dis- 
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position to do as he is bid. He is very little troubled with caste 
prejudices and their consequent cares and difficulties, and he is there- 
fore able to adopt with equanimity many customs and practices in- 
separable from a military life which prove irksome to men who are 
more influenced and hampered by the intricacies of caste observance. 
He is nearly always a meat eater, and as he is not much given to 
thrift and spends next to nothing on his ordinary clothing, he 
generally lives well and keeps himself in good health. The Madras 
sapper is specially allowed to draw a ration of meat and rum on 
payment from the Commissariat Department when on field service, 
@ privilege which he greatly values and of which he takes full ad- 
vantage. 

Readiness to go on Foreign Service.—The Madras Army, ever since 
its earliest formation, has shown a remarkable readiness to go on 
foreign service beyond sea whenever required. We first hear of 
Madras troops being moved out of their own Presidency in 1756, when 
a force consisting of about 900 Europeans and 1,000 natives sailed 
under Clive to regain Calcutta, which had been taken by the Nawab of 
Bengal. From that time to this the Madras Army has been constantly 
called on, and has never been found wanting in this important quality. 
It has served in China, Burmah, the Straits Settlements, Borneo, 
Java, Egypt, Malta, Cyprus, &c., and is just as ready to go anywhere 
by sea as by land. 

Madras has for many years garrisoned Burmah, and every man 
looks forward as a matter of course to embarking for that country in 
the ordinary relief. This readiness on the part of the Madras sepoy 
has been attributed to the fact that there are fewer high caste men 
in its ranks than in the other native armies, but although this may 
be true to a certain extent, it is well known that natives of India of 
whatever caste are naturally averse to foreign service and sea voyages, 
on account of the long separation from their families which it entails ; 
but this has been practically overcome in the Madras Army, and as 
they so frequently go to sea, arrangements for the food and comfort 
of the men on board ship have been very carefully studied, and are 
ensured under regulations of a very perfect character. 

Recruiting.—The standard height for recruits is 5 feet 6 inches for 
the cavalry, and 5 feet 5 inches for the infantry and sappers and 
miners, and they must be not under sixteen and not over twenty-two 
years of age, and 32 inches round thechest. Recruit boys 1 inch below 
the regulated standard may he enlisted provided they are growing lads 
and otherwise fit. 

All natives are eligible for enlistment, without reference to caste. 
Candidates undergo a strict medical examination, and every recruit is 
vaccinated, if required, on enlistment. On joining their companies 
recruits are required to make a solemn affirmation of fidelity before 
the colours of the regiment, at a parade specially ordered for the pur- 
pose. A sufficiency of recruits ordinarily present themselves for 
enlistment at the headquarters of a regiment, but when this is not the 
case recruiting parties are detached to districts where candidates 
are more numerous. 
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The recruit and pension boys of a regiment must be the legitimate 
sons of native Officers and soldiers; orphans have the preference. 
They are boys who are intended for eventual transfer to the ranks, 
provided they attain the requisite standard and qualifications, failing 
which they must be discharged at the age of eighteen. They are 
drilled, and do orderly duty. 

Duties and Lresponsibilities of Officers—All European Officers of 
cavalry and infantry are, as I have said before, taken from the Staff 
Corps. 

The duties, responsibilities, and authority of a Commandant are 
similar to those laid down in the “ Queen’s Regulations” for Officers 
Commanding British Regiments. He is paramount in his regiment. 
The second in command ranks next below the Commandant, and is 
the senior wing or squadron commander. 

Wing and squadron commanders are answerable for the appearance, 
discipline, and efficiency of their half battalions or squadrons. Their 
chief responsibilities are: disbursement of the pay, musketry instruc- 
tion and training, equipment, custody of wing and squadron books 
and documents, regulating the leave of absence of their men under 
the Commanding Officer’s approval, investigation of complaints, and 
personal submission of important matters for the disposal of the 
Commanding Officer. They are further responsible for the instruction 
of their wing and squadron Officers, and native Officers, through 
whom they work, and whose authority they uphold. 

The Adjutant’s duties vary little from those of an Adjutant of a 
British regiment, and hardly need description here. He has a native 
Adjutant to assist him. The Quartermaster of a native regiment is 
respousible for all the public buildings used by the regiment, and for 
the general cleanliness and order of the lines and bazaar. All 
regimental followers are under him. He has charge of stores, ammu- 
nition, &c., superintends the fitting and making of uniforms, and has 
other minor responsibilities. 

The Subadar-Major is the confidential Officer of the Commanding 
Officer, and is responsible that any matter affecting the good order 
and discipline of the corps is brought to his notice. 

Subadars are responsible for the promulgation and explanation of 
orders to their troops and companies. They command them on 
parade, and instruct them in drill, musketry, &c. They are answer- 
able for the cleanliness and order of the lines of their troop or 
company, for their arms and accoutrements, and in the cavalry for 
the troop saddle room, and saddlery, line gear, &c. Jemadars are the 
subaltern Officers of troops or companies, and take their turn of duty 
as regimental orderly Officer of the day with the Subadars. Stable 
duties in the cavalry are carried on twice daily. All European Officers 
attend once a day, and the native Officers, non-commissioned, and men, 
and the Adjutant, both morning and evening. It is the duty of the 
syces to groom the horses of the Officers and non-commissioned 
officers and of the men on duty and sick in hospital. 

Furlough: Leave of Absence.—Commanding Officers of regiments are 
empowered to grant leave of absence to native commissioned Officers 
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and the inferior ranks for such period and to such number as they may 
deem proper, subject only tothe consent of the Officer commanding the 
division or district, who may interfere if he considers that the number 
of men on leave, as shown in the returns, exceed the proper bounds. 
Sick leave may be recommended by the medical Officer in charge. 

Men on leave receive full pay, and are furnished with passports or 
leave certificates containing a full personal description and particular 
marks, to ensure identity when applying for pay. Well organized 
arrangements are in force for securing punctuality of payment and 
prevention of fraud. 

As men have often to travel a great distance to their homes, long 
leave is granted, if sufficient grounds be shown, and if a railway 
pass cannot be given, calculated at the rate of 15 miles a day for 
marching, and additional time according to the requirements of the 
case. If a man falls sick while on leave, he has only to present 
himself at the nearest station, and he is received into hospital. 

Discipline: Punishments.—Minor punishments of all descriptions, 
awardable without court-martial, are inflicted by the Commanding 
Officer, with the exception of extra drill to the extent of ten days, 
which can be ordered by wing or squadron Officers. This does not 
constitute a man a regimental defaulter. 

The punishments consist of— 


i. Removal from Staff situation, such as havildar-major, drill 
havildar, or lance-naique, &c. 
ii. Extra drill. 
iii. Restriction to barrack. 
iv. Confinement to guard or defaulter room. 
v. Cleaning accoutrements of men in hospital. 
vi. Solitary confinement up to 7 days. 


All these, with the exception of No. v, constitute a man a regi- 
mental defaulter. 

Wing, squadron, and company Officers can withhold recommendation 
for furlough or other indulgences to undeserving men, and in the 
sappers and miners working pay may be stopped for idleness, inatten- 
tion, &c. Regimental boys are punished by extra drill, restriction to 
barrack limits, and corporal punishment with a light rattan. All 
punishments constituting men regimental defaulters are notified in 
regimental orders, and a list is read out monthly at the head of the 
regiment. A conviction by court-martial involves forfeiture of good 
conduct pay and ineligibility to obtain it again till after a year. 

Courts-martial for the trial of native Officers and men may be com- 
posed of European or native Officers, at the option of the prisoner. 
A superintending European Officer is always appointed to conduct 
the proceedings of a court composed of native Officers, and a qualified 
European Officer also attends the court as interpreter. 

Educational Establishments.—Regimental schools are controlled and 
inspected by the Superintendent of Army Schools. Native Army 
schoolmasters are divided into three classes, lst, 2nd, and 3rd, paid 
at the following rates per month :— 
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Rupees. 

Men holding a certificate of qualification to teach English or two 

languages, first class .o.ccesescvccccccceescscccccccccscee cove 20 
EVE, MSO GIEON: bo oichc  csed open dv nya Wéleelee Wein FREY a ails Sim oeec 12 
ERO AGI OLRM 5 did Cv: die 8-45 4 6.k UEORER TAGE EE BERS Ae AKERS 8 
Men not holding such a certificate, first class......00sceeeeceeevecs 9 
Ditto, second class....sesesesees ididacvict eviae'eeé 7 
Ditto, TAN CHAE S Sa Sass Sescdectiswecses Bideskawwearees APRS ae ae 5 


The fixed establishment of each regiment is one English and 
Hindostani master, and one Tamil and Telugu master. One pupil 
teacher is allowed for each regiment, and an extra one for every 
additional 30 scholars above 100. They are paid at the rate of 
1 rupee, 2 rupees, and 3 rupees a month according to age. The latter 
rate is given to a pupil teacher who is also a soldier of the corps. 
An allowance of 10 rupees a month is given for the regimental pyall 
or children’s school. A further grant in aid of 10 rupees a month is 
given if a girl’s school is established numbering 10 scholars. 

The survey school of the Madras Sapper and Miners has a special 
allowance of 180 rupees a month. 

When a’regiment goes on foreign service, both schoolmasters go 
with it, and a third, competent to teach English and a vernacular 
language, is engaged for the conduct of the school at family head- 
quarters, assisted by pupil teachers according to numbers, and the 
pyall allowance remains with the families. 

Promotion.—The promotion of men to the non-commissioned and 
commissioned ranks is made with due regard to a just proportion of 
the several castes of which the regiment is composed. The selection 
of men for the rank of lance-naique is left to wing or squadron 
Officers, but subsequent promotion to naique’s and havildar’s rank 
is made by the Officer Commanding the regiment. In order to be 
eligible for the position of lance-naique, a private must be able to 
read and write, must pass a satisfactory examination in Part I of the 
Field Exercise and the manual and platoon, and must have completed 
three years’ service in the ranks. Exception is allowed in the case 
of individuals transferred from the boy establishment, who are 
eligible after two years’ service, provided that they have served three 
years as boys. This limitation of service may be waived in instances 
of distinguished conduct in the field or special act of fidelity. Ex- 
cepting on active service, a lance-naique is not promoted to the 
rank of naique unless he possesses a fourth-class certificate of educa- 
tion, and a naique is not eligible for the rank of havildar unless he 
has a third-class certificate. In order to qualify for the grade of 
havildar, a man must have passed through the rank of naique, must 
pass a satisfactory examination in Parts I, II, and III of the Field 
Exercise and in guard and sentry duties. If at any time he be found 
deficiént in the knowledge of duty and general intelligence required 
for the rank of havildar, he is passed over. 

Promotion to the ranks of naique and havildar are, as I have said, 
made by the Commanding Officer. Havildars, as a general rule, rise 
by seniority to the commissioned grade; but in cases where they are 
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not considered fit, although otherwise good men, they are not ad- 
vanced beyond the grade of troop havildar-major or colour-havildar. 
Recommendations for promotion to the commissioned ranks are made 
by Commanding Officers to the Commander-in-Chief, and on his 
sending in their names a commission is conferred on them by Govern- 
ment and gazetted in General Orders. The Government has the 
power of bestowing direct commissions on young native gentlemen of 
position who desire to enter the Army; but in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, as far as Iam aware, this has only been done in two instances, 
and that only very lately, when one native gentleman was appointed 
Jemadar in a cavalry regiment and one in an infantry regiment. 

Much has been done in late years to improve the education, quali- 
fication, and status of the native commissioned Officer, and whereas 
previously seniority was the usual passport to a commission, selection 
is now the rule, and a havildar who fails to fit himself in every 
respect, and who does not show that he is capable of exercising 
command, has now no hope of rising to the commissioned grades. 

Clothing and Necessaries.—Clothing for all branches of the Native 
Army is supplied made up by the Superintendent of Army Clothing, 
with the exception of that for native Officers, which may, if required, 
be issued in materials. The supply of necessaries is carried out by 
regimental arrangement, and it is the duty of Commanding Officers to 
take care that they are purchased on the most advantageous terms, 
and are furnished to the men at prime cost. A recruit receives 
30 rupees on enlistment as kit-money. 

The uniform of the cavalry is a French grey cloth alkalic, 
cloth breeches, knee boots, cummerbund, blue puggree, and cloth 
cloak. In drill order they wear a khaki blouse, with cummerbund, 
cloth breeches, boots, and puggrees; on service ankle-boots and 
puttees are worn-instead of boots. Besides his clothing, a Madras 
Cavalry sowar has the following necessaries :— 


1 Carpet to sleep on 1 Khaki havresack 
1 Water canteen 1 Kit-bag 
1 Brush 1 Blanket. 


1 Set of cooking dishes 


The uniform of the infantry is a scarlet serge jacket or tunic, 
aud blue serge knickerbockers, khaki gaiters, puggree, and ankle- 
boots. 

In marching order they wear khaki blouse, knickerbockers and 
gaiters, or putties, and puggree, and carry great coat, havresack, 
and a change of clothing in waterproof cover. 

A sepoy’s necessaries, other than his uniform, consist of— 


1 Kit-bag | 1 Waterproof pack-cloth 
1 Set of coat-straps, if his corps has not | 1 Khaki havresack 
the valise equipment 1 Brush 
1 Jumboo, or water-pot, strap and rope 1 Water canteen 
1 Set of dishes 1 Blanket. 
1 Carpet to sleep on | 





2 
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When regiments are ordered on foreign service additional bounty 
clothing is specially sanctioned to meet the requirements of the climate 
to which they are going. For example, when Madras troops were 
ordered to Afghanistan in 1878, where snow and frost were to be 
expected, they were supplied with waterproof sheets, great coat, woollen 
socks and underclothing, &c. This forethought was amply repaid to the 
State, inasmuch as the men kept their health and efficiency through- 
out severetweather which tried even European troops, and I may here 
remark that it is a very noteworthy fact, proved by the medical 
statistics, that the Madras men, born and bred in the extreme south of 
the Madras peninsula, where there is no cold weather and where the 
thermometer never falls below 80°, suffered no more from the effects of 
a northern winter than the Bengal and Bombay troops. 

The sappers and miners still wear the uniform of European pattern, 
to which they are much attached, viz.:—In review order a scarlet 
tunic of the Royal Engineer pattern and facings, and black trousers 
with broad red stripe, In field order a blue serge tunic and trousers 
with stripe; and in working order blue serge tunic with short black 
drawers or black linen trousers. In whatever dress, they wear their 
peculiar black puggree. Men’s kits are carried at the expense of 
Government in the field. 

Hutting Rules.—Public quarters are not provided for native troops, 
as it is one of the conditions of a sepoy’s service that in garrison he 
provides his own habitation as well as his food. The houses, or huts 
as they are called, in native regimental lines are the property of the 
men, and are purchased by one regiment from another on relief, 
according to a valuation put on them by a committee composed of 
native Officers, of whom a majority must be disinterested. The 
purchase money is advanced by Government to the outgoing corps, 
and recovered by easy stoppages from the pay of the men of the in- 
coming regiment. In the event of a regiment being moved from a 
station without relief, involving the abandonment of the lines, the 
Government pays the corps compensation according to a valuation as 
above, to enable it to purchase or build lines at its new station. 

As a grant in aid, an allowance, called hutting money, is made to 
every man on the strength of the regiment, according to the rank he 
holds, on every change of station, as well as to men newly entertained, 
and to recruit boys on transfer to the ranks. The following rates are 
received :— 

Subadar ....ccccoccccreccccecce 2 rupees 
Demadar..ceccccsccecvevccseseres 12 yy 
FIAVUGAE cecincccectsccceestocnes & 4 


Naique .cccccesace ba ece: dese Raietee cas 
Private.ccccccccccsacccsesscccse BS 9 


Regimental lines in the Madras Presidency are laid out and con- 
structed with special regard to the fact that nearly every man is 
married and has his family living with him. The few bachelors gener- 
ally have their parents or some other relatives in their huts. The 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks have better and more 
commodious houses than the privates, and are allowed more space 
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for their courtyards. Privacy and cleanliness are strictly maintained, 
and sanitation, drainage, water supply, &c., are most carefully looked 
after. The authorized conservancy establishment attached to each 
regiment is one cart and eight scavengers. 

The lines of a native regiment form a little compact town with its 
school and schoolmaster, barbers, washermen, bazaar men, &c., all of 
whom are registered regimental followers, and are allowed to inhabit 
houses which they purchase from the followers of the relieved 
corps. 

With a view to encourage thé establishment of regimental bazaars, 
the Government authorizes liberal advances being made, under the 
control of Commanding Officers, to tradesmen wishing to establish 
themselves. Attached to the lines are certain public buildings, 
the property of Government, such as the place of arms, guard room, 
magazine, hospital, stores, cells, &c., which are in charge of the 
Quartermaster of the regiment. 

The maximum value which a committee is authorized to put on the 
various descriptions of huts is as follows :— 


Tiled house. Thatched house. 
Subadar.......... Ptrupees ........ 45 rupees. 
DORUMAGY oc wase'et« Ry 4 Pee Ai ie 
AVIIGGE 00000005 OF 2 ep uate ne 
NGIQUC ...cccccee BO 45 weMasince tee.” Ty 
EMC seseccisigs SC 4; Jelemesie VO, 4s 


The men keep their huts in repair themselves, and are interested in 
doing so, in order that they may command a good valuation on relief 
of the corps. In fact the whole arrangement is not only congenial to 
the wants and habits of the men, but is a very economical one, both 
for them and for the Government. The sepoy is well and com- 
fortably housed under conditions which suit his pocket, and he feels 
sure of getting his money back when he leaves his station or when he 
takes his pension. 

It has been lately ruled that the number of relatives permitted 
to live in the hut of a sepoy must be limited to two adults, or 
one adult with his or her unmarried daughters, or young male 
children, but this rule is elastic, and much is left to the discretion of 
the Commanding Officer. As a matter of fact, a native Officer or 
soldier has generally several members of his family living with him 
and dependenton him. They are often, no doubt, a burden on him, and 
keep him in straitened circumstances, but with all its drawbacks the 
system has its advantages. The men are as a rule steady, domestic, 
and respectable, and in the days of the Mutiny we experienced the 
benefit of a practice which makes the families part and parcel of 
a regiment and the children of the State. 

In those dark days the fidelity of the Madras troops shone out con- 
spicuously. I was then Assistant Chief Engineer at Hyderabad in 
the Deccan, and while we were daily hearing of terrible disasters and 
massacres at Delhi, Cawnpore, Futtyghur, and other places in the 
north, all eyes in the south were turned on the Nizam’s capital, con- 
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taining 70,000 or 80,000 armed men. No effort was spared by rebel 
emissaries to corrupt the Madras troops. In spite of Salar Jung’s 
friendly vigilance a determined and sudden attack was made on 
the Residency by a body of Rohillas and others from the city, who 
had been told that the half battery of Madras native horse artillery, 
composed almost entirely of Mussulmans, which was camped in the 
grounds, would not fire upon them; but they promptly turned 
out, opened fire with grape, and dispersed the assailants. Fail- 
ing this the Residency would in all probability have been stormed, 
the treasury sacked, the Nizam would have been compromised, and 
who can say what the result would have been to the rest of the 
Deccan and to Southern India generally ? ; 

When a regiment goes into the field or on foreign service out of 
the Presidency, the men’s families are cheerfully confided to the care 
of the State. Arrangements are made for their transport to the 
family depdt, or to the towns and villages at which they wish to 
reside, and a well-organized establishment is maintained for the 
receipt and disbursement of remittances which the men make for their 
support. The system under which this is carried out will be more 
fully described elsewhere. A sepoy is thus sure that his wife and 
family will be cared for in his absence, and that they will get the 
provision which he makes for them punctually, and free of charge ; 
thus neither party need ever call in the aid of a banker or money 
lender. 

Pay and Allowances.—The monthly rates of pay are as follows :— 








Cavalry. 
| Se tiadilcs Extra batta when 
| ~‘gaskienean” marching or in the field, 
| ep telt lettin and not provided 
| ‘i with carriage. 
R. A, P. Re he. Bi 
Subadar { "¢ half eda oP ° : = 0 0 
or op. Upecbo dp ccspperess 30 0 0 
es Jone half .......cesccver. Cf. .O 0 8 0 0 
Cea hy Wie abet ian 50 0 O 8 0 0 
Havildar ....ccccccccscecsetsoecece 20 0 O 56 0 0 
Naique ..eeecevececcsesscccsescens 16 0 0 40 0 
Trumpeter ..... O88 0s voce nceccccens 16 0 0 4 00 
Farrier-havildar. .......sscccccesecs 20 0 0 5 0 0 
Shoeing-smith .....eccecescvccscees 1610 4 410 10 
Veterinary pupil.....secccececceces 14 0 0 2 510 
TYOOper...s.coccsesecsccsescsevers 9 0 0 ik, 8:0 
Recruit and pension boy ...... Niassa 3.8 O 29 
Soe. cscs sscecdcseccevccestioscene 5 4 0 5.3 0 
Grasscutter ...ccccccccccccscccvens 4 0 0 ro @ 
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Infantry and Sappers and Miners. 





ONO MBE pines esecwnescvens| 100 0 0 15 0 0 

Subadar { rage, 82.0 0 15 0 0 

DIG UIBIE <5 '02 sea be os 00st 50 0 O 7 8 ® 

Jemadar { ee Wesuketebedan ae 40 0 0 780 

eee ree enanrictneceneerey 14 0 0 5 0 0 

Naique...... Sans 12 0 0 5 0 0 

Drummer and bugler ( Eurasian) . somes 11 0 0 5 0 0 

a (Native) .....¢0! 1 0 © Ls 0 

Private ‘eee etesenee epriprestners| 0 0 18 0 
Recruit and pension boy . Sea mecet 3 8 0 a 








It is unnecessary, in this paper, to give details of the pay of 
followers. The monthly allowances or extra duty pay of Regimenal 


Staff are :— 
Cavalry. 

R. A. P. 

Subadar-major .......cccesereee 50 0 O 
Native Adjutant. . siveee 2s 8 10 
Farrier- -major (Eurasian) .. sy ealenet 21.0.0 
PONMPOLADAIOP s00:<s 60550 00-000 14 0 0 
Regimental havildar-major....... 10 0 9 
Drill havildar....... cecsccccsse 10 8 O 
55 DAIQUE vseeeseeeseeesereee 7 0 O 
Troop havildar-major........... 2 0 0 
Orderly havildar ..... weal keine, sie 113 10 
Rough-rider, 1st Class.........++ 5 4 0 
_ Bod CIA cesccscsce 39S 8 O 

Sappers and Miners and Infantry. 

R. A. P. 

Bubadar-Major..secccoccssccccee 50 0 O 
Native Adjutant...... $8 Sree sees 17 8 0 
Bugle-major....ccccccccccoccee 513 4 
Havildar-major........secccseee 10 0 O 
Drill havildar...... ce ccceccece so S8 
oy MAUS se20 sess bases 40% ‘ 8 8 0 
Company pay havildars.......... 113 10 
Colour-havildar .......0se.e0s - 200 
Onlerly {0 ssseesewstuaeens 113 10 


Native troops are‘entitled to extra batta when employed on foreign 
service beyond sea, on field service or when held in readiness for field 
service, when moving by land or water in course of relief, on recruit- 
ing service, on escort duty, on transfer from one corps to ‘another, on 
court-martial duty, or when in camp. They also receive rations 
when on field service or while at sea, or on foreign service. 

In the Madras Presidency when native corps or detachments are 
moved from port to port by sea, or when they proceed by boats on 
rivers, backwaters or canals, all ranks are entitled, without reference 
to the duration of the voyage, to the same amount of extra batta as 


+ 
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would have been payable to them if they had moved by land, calcu- 
lated according to the Quartermaster-General’s route. But this grant 
is contingent upon the movement of the families of the troops at 
their own expense. In the event of the families being moved by 
train or otherwise, as is often the case, at Government expense, extra 
batta is only admissible to the men during the actual duration of 
their voyage. 

Compensation for Dearness of Provisions.—Whenever the price of 
provisions is. higher than certain fixed rates, compensation is granted 
to troops not in receipt of extra or field batta, according to a scale 
laid down by regulation. This is caluulated at the average rates 
obtained from daily bazaar price currents furnished by the civil officer 
of the district. Suppers and miners are specially entitled to this 
compensation whether in receipt of field batta or not. 

The rate allowed for troops serving at Secunderabad, Kamptee, and 
in other Presidencies is in the proportion of 13 of a Madras measure 
of rice per man per diem whenever the price exceeds one rupee for 
20% measures of rice, and when serving at other stations within 
the Presidency, the rate is 14 of a Madras measure. Compensation 
is also admissible, at a slightly reduced rate, to pensioners. In times 
of famine, or great scarcity, this is a very great boon to the troops. 
During the terrible Madras famine of 1876-77, men were in receipt 
of as much as two rupees or more a month as compensation. The 
amount disbursed under this head in the Madras Presidency last year 
amounted to 170,000 rupees. 

Good Conduct Pay and Working Pay.—Good conduct pay is allowed 
to non-commissioned officers of cavalry and infantry at the following 
rates :— 

Havildars. 
After 2 years’ good service in that grade ...... 1 rupee per month. 
» 4 ” ” 99 te ees . 2 ” ” 


. « 
” 6 ” ” ” si 3 ” ” 


” 5 ” ” a © teks es 4 ” ” 


Naiques. 
After 2 years’ good service in that grade ...... 1 rupee per month. 
4 2 


” ” ” ” eeeeee ad ” ” 
To privates, drummers, and buglers, the rates are— 


Ist rate, after 3 years’ service........ 1 rupee per month. 
2nd “9 9 Ee pie aibhecnadieia Ta me me ‘ 


5 2 
3rd ” 15 ” eereeeee 0 ” ” 


To qualify for good conduct pay aman must not have been con- 
victed of any offence by court-martial for two years, or twice entered 
in the regimental defaulter book. It may be forfeited on conviction 
of any disgraceful conduct by sentence of court-martial, and it may 
also be forfeited by order ot the Commanding Officer in addition to a 
minor punishment, It may be restored after a service of one year 
without an entry in the regimental defaulter book. 
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Working pay is allowed to native troops when employed on military 
or public works :-— 


A Subadar ..........e00+2.. receives 8 annas a-day. 


Se EE Er eee = 1S = 
N.-C. O’s. and rank and file... ae 3 


They also get working pay if acting as signallers in the field. 

Pay is invariably issued to all ranks of the Native Army in the 
presence of an European Officer. 

Rewards and Decorations—T wo orders or decorations are conferred 
on Officers and men of the Native Army. 

1. The “ Order of British India,” for which commissioned Officers 
only are eligible. It is given for long, faithful, and honourable 
service. It consists of two classes, the Ist class carrying with it an 
allowance of two rupees a day, and the 2nd class one rupee a day, 
with the title of “Sirdar Bahadur” and “ Bahadur ” respectively. 
There are fifty-three members of each class in the Madras Army, and 
the decoration consists of a star worn suspended by a red ribbon 
round the neck. 

2. The “ Order of Merit,” consisting of three classes, is conferred 
as a reward for personal bravery, without reference to length of 
service and good conduct, and, like the Victoria Cross, it is open to 
al] ranks, carrying with it a substantial allowance according to the 
rank of the recipient. The widow of a member retains her 
husband’s allowance for three years after his death. The rates per 
month are as follows :— 











Cavalry. 
| 1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
R. Ae: rR. A 2 R. A. P 
cn TIT 21 60 0 O 40 0 0 20 0 0 
BOBAEEE Sonccecaccouret 24 0 0 | 160 0 8 0 0 
Bava? oss sas shane 15-60 | 10 0 O | 5 Oo 0 
Naique and trumpeter ... | is 0 9 8 0 0 4 0 0 
DROOPOR. 5 dis <onc 0s 's< a | 7 8& 0 5 0 0 2 8 0 
SERENE: SED. ERAS: OV ‘ 
Infantry. 
BEDANOE. cis.cp ccabecien se 52 0 0 3410 8 17 5 4 
BOMAGEE. 2. 50nn'5s seen 7 8 0 ll 5 4 510 8 
BEVERY. ictcinin ns ot cio pe os 9 0.0 6 0 0 3.0 0 
IRAN’. s'5.cc bn go see mie’ 7 0 0 410 8 | 25 4 
BONG ci Si ies sate wa edde se 5 8 0 310 8 | 113 4 





The decoration consists of a star worn on the left breast. 
Pension.—Every soldier of the Native Army is entitled to pension if 
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rendered unfit for further service by wounds received in action, and 
two rates of pension are claimable on voluntary retirement :— 

1. The ordinary rate, for men who have served thirty-two years, 
irrespective of fitness or unfitness for further service. 

2. The superior rate, which is only granted for very long and 
effective service, exceeding thirty-two years, with an unblemished 
character, combined with meritorious service, and the zealous discharge 
of duty up to date of retirement. 

The rates per month are as below :— 





| 








Ordinary. Superior. 

n.. A. 2 R A. P 

Subadar-major and Subadar} 30 O 0 50 0 O 

CODER cevcicetecssrscsx) Lo OC O 25 0 O 

PIBTUIRY os:.0 sean’? sean 700 12 0 0 
Eurasian trumpet-, fife-, or 

bugle-major .........+--| 10 0 O 12 0 0 
Native trumpet-, fife-, or 


Eurasian trumpeter, fifer, or | 
DEQIOR 6.64/60) 5.676615s\epre> 00 < O O- | I2 6. 6 
Native trumpeter, fifer, or 
DUGlEP cece cocvsscceces aS PAO Blew 
PROS SU eds OR aie 4 0 0 Toe 


| 
bugle-major ......00.-.- 7 0,0 | a2: 01 0 








A man who is at any time pronounced unfit for active service by a 
medical board is discharged with a gratuity according to the number 
of years he has served, and dependent on whether his unfitness is the 
result of his own imprudence or not. 

Members of the ‘‘ Order of British India” and of the “ Order of 
Merit” carry with them, on their transfer to the Pension List, the 
whole of the allowance to which they may be entitled at the time of 
transfer. 

Wound pensions and gratuities are granted to native commissioned 
Officers under the same rules and conditions as to Kuropean commis- 
sioned Officers. A scale is also laid down for non-commissioned 
officers and men wounded in action. 

Pension is granted to the heirs of all ranks of the Native Army who 
may be killed in action or die of wounds, or of sickness contracted 
on foreign service. Accordingly a register of heirs to pension is kept 
in every regiment in which the names and addresses of nominated heirs 
are recorded. A man is allowed to name as his heir any one of the 
following degrees of relationship: son, daughter, widow, father, 
mother. In the event of his death his nominated heir has only to 
make himself or herself known to the nearest pension paymaster, and 
a committee of Officers investigates the claim with the least possible 
delay. 

Heirs of native Officers who are killed in action or die of wounds 
receive a pension according to rank :-— 
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BR. A. P. 


Heir of Subadar........+.+. 86 0 Oa month. 
9s | SURIIRGAP» se ecnwens le. 28 70 * 


If a casualty from sickness contracted on foreign service— 


R. A. P. 
re 


Heir of Subadar..........-. 26 0 Oa month. 
» SPERMOA ccccccssce “SS OD m 


Heirs of non-commissioned officers, whether killed in action or 
dying from sickness, receive— 
Rela: 
Heir of Havildar........... 4 8 Gamonth. 
Naique....20-+ 00. 3.8 0 = 
2 


” 
drummer or private... 212 0 ss 


»” 


The amount disbursed in the Madras Presidency annually on account 
of military pensions is over 200,0000. 

Family Payments or Remittances.—The system of family payments 
is one that is peculiar to the Madras Presidency. Every native 
soldier when in the field or on foreign service out of the Presidency is 
allowed to remit a portion, not exceeding two-thirds, of his pay to his 
relatives in India, through Governmental agency and free of any 
exchange charges. Accordingly, when a regiment is warned for 
service family remittance rolls are prepared by the regiment, showing 
the names and addresses of individuals to whom remittances are to be 
made and their amounts. These rolls are sent to the office of the 
Superintendent of Family Payments and Pensions at Madras, under 
whose orders disbursements are made. 

The Government very properly lay great stress on the punctuality 
of these payments, and insist on each family certificate-holder and 
pensioner being paid in person by a responsible Officer. The fidelity 
and general good conduct of the Madras native soldier is enhanced by 
the exceptional advantages he enjoys in this respect. In the Bengal 
Presidency pensions are paid once in six months; in Bombay once in 
three months, but in Madras they are paid monthly. 

There is a well-organized and important department, having its 
headquarters at Madras, with an Officer, generally of field rank, at its 
head, who is responsible to the Local Government that pensions are 
regularly drawn and disbursed, and that remittances made by native 
soldiers on foreign service to their families in India are paid to the 
person for whom they are intended. 

Every native soldier at the time of his discharge chooses his place 
of residence, and may change it with the consent of his paying 
Officer. 

At stations where a large number of pensioners and certificate- 
holders are residing a special. Officer is appointed to draw and pay 
their claims, and to receive and disburse family remittances. At 
places like Vellore, Vizagapatam, and others, where there are some- 
times as many as 2,000 pensioners and family certificate-holders, the 
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duty is by no means a light one. At smaller stations one of the 
Officers of a native regiment performs the duty, and in villages and 
hamlets it devolves on the district civil authorities. All, however, 
act under the orders of the Superintendent of Pensions and Family 
Payments at Madras. 

To enable an Officer in charge of pensioners to satisfy all claims as 
early as possible in the month after they become due, he is authorized 
to take up the sum he requires, on his receipt, from the civil treasury, 
and when he has completed his payments he sends his muster rolls 
and abstracts to the head office at Madras, where they are checked 
and passed on to the Pay Department for final audit, after which an 
adjustment is effected with the treasury from which the advance was 
made. 

As a protection against fraud, every man on being pensioned is 
carefully inspected by a committee of Officers, who make out a 
descriptive roll (which is always held by the paying Officer), in which 
all marks and peculiarities tending to his identification are noted. 
On first arrival at his pension station he is compared with his descrip- 
tion, and once a year he undergoes a similar inspection by a special 
Officer unconnected with the Pension Department. As a collateral 
security, every pensioner is required to furnish the names of two 
ether pensioners (generally men of his own regiment) who are respon- 
sible for his identity, and whose duty it is to report his death to the 
paying Officer. Under these safeguards fraud and personation is 
almost impossible. 

The Superintendent at Madras is also authorized to take up 
advances to meet demands on account of family payments. After 
ascertaining from the rolls in his possession the amount required at 
each station, he forwards cheques to the paying Officer early in the 
month. He subsequently recovers the amount from the regiment 
through the Pay Department, and adjusts his accounts with the civil 
treasury. 

When a man wishes to discontinue his family remittance or alter 
its amount, or change the person to whom it is to be made payable, 
the regiment to which he belongs has merely to send in a discontinu- 
ance or alteration roll to the Superintendent at Madras, and the 
arrangement is made. 

Arms, Equipment, and Saddlery.—Madras cavalry regiments are 
armed with Snider carbines and swords. Their equipment is of 
the Mackenzie pattern of brown leather, made in India, to carry 
twenty rounds of ammunition. The Ist and 2nd Regiments have 
lances. Native Officers, havildars, naiques, trumpeters, and far- 
riers carry revolvers. The sappers and miners are armed with 
Snider carbines and sword-bayonets. In addition to their arms 
each man carries a pickaxe, mamooty, shovel, or crowbar 
on his back, and a bill-hook or working knife at his side. 
Native infantry regiments have Snider rifles and long bayonets. 
The valise equipment of brown leather to carry sixty rounds o 
ammunition has been ordered for both infantry and sappers and 
miners, but has only been issued to some regiments. 
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The carriage and supply of reserve ammunition is provided for 
under regimental arrangement, the usual method being mule carriage 
for the boxes and men detailed to feed the fighting line. Wing and 
squadron commanders are answerable for repairs of arms, and receive 
a monthly allowance of thirty rupees to meet the expense. Every 
regiment has an enlisted head armourer and an assistant armourer, 
who has been educated for his work at an arsenal, and who must 
possess a first class certificate of proficiency. He holds the rank of 
armourer-havildar, and it is part of his duty to instruct a certain 
number of non-commissioned officers and sepoys in the mechanism and 
construction of firearms, so as to be able to take them to pieces. In 
order to provide a reserve of armourers for the Native Army, Com- 
manding Officers of regiments detail two selected sepoys for 
instruction at the arsenals at Madras, Secunderabad, and Ran- 
goon. The saddlery of the Madras cavalry is hussar pattern, 
made in India, and is provided by Government, the repairs 
being carried out in regimental stores under the supervision of the 
Quartermaster, a fixed contract allowance per saddle being granted 
to Commanding Officers. Horse clothing, headstalls, ropes, brushes, 
and other line gear are provided and maintained by Government. 
This used also to be done under a contract system, which was 
abolished a few years ago. 

Musketry: Shooting—The school of musketry is at Bangalore, 
where Officers from native regiments receive instruction. At mus- 
ketry practice a British Officer is always present, and the instruc- 
tion is carried out under the personal supervision of squadron and 
wing commanders and Officers. The return of the shooting of the 
whole Indian Army for 1886-87 shows that the 3rd Madras Light 
Cavalry stood first on the list of native cavalry with a figure of merit 
100°04, and standard “very good.” The 24th Madras Infantry stood 
2ist on the list with a figure of merit 12412 and standard “ very 
good.” Prizes are granted annually for good shooting and proficiency 
in instruction. In the cavalry and sappers and miners :— 


Ist prize to the best shot in the regiment, 15 rupees and a 
badge. 

2nd prize to the best shot in each troop or company, 10 rupees and 
a badge, 


Infantry :— 


Ist prize to the best shot in the regiment, all the companies of 
which must have practised through the annual course of 
musketry drill and individual firing, 25 rupees and a badge. 

2nd prize to the second best shot in the regiment practised as 
above, 15 rupees and a badge. 

3rd prize to marksmen to the number of 9 per cent. of the men 
practised as above, in addition to the holders of the 1st and 2nd 
prizes, 5 rupees and a badge. 

To the havildar in the regiment who shall have attained the highest 

proficiency as an instructor in cleaning arms, aiming drill, position 
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drill, and in the whole system of instruction generally as contained in 
the musketry regulations, 60 rupees and a badge. 

Army Signalling.—An establishment for instruction in army signal- 
ling is located at Bangalore, to which Officers and smart men of the 
Native Army are detached, and receive such a practical and theo- 
retical education in this important subject as will qualify them to act 
as instructors and supervisors in their regiments. Signalling equip- 
ment is provided to native corps, and classes are formed of picked 
men who show an aptitude for the work. 

Cavalry Horses.—The Madras Cavalry is exceedingly well mounted ; 
the horses are the property of Government, and are mostly 
Northerns, Gulf Arabs, and Persians, with a few Arabs and Austra- 
lians. They are all geldings, and the standard height is 14.1. 
Until the last few years they were furnished from the Government 
Remount Agency Depdt at Oossoor, but recently it has been found 
better and more economical to purchase all, excepting Australians, 
direct from native dealers in Bombay, and send them to the regi- 
ments without passing them through the depdt. Officers, however, are 
permitted to select chargers, when they require them, from the 
Remount Depot, which still supplies all horses for the artillery and 
European cavalry. The price of an Officer’s charger is 550 rupees, 
and this is far less than a similar horse would usually cost in the 
open market. Remounts are broken in and trained in the regimental 
riding school under the supervision of the Adjutant, who in addition 
to his other duties acts as riding master. The average price paid for 
a remount at Bombay is 450 rupees. 

Forage.—The grain given to horses in the Madras Presidency 
is of two sorts, both of which go by the name of “gram,” and are 
valled ‘* Koolti,” and ‘‘ Chenna ” respectively in the vernacular. The 
former is the more generally used of the two, and has to be boiled. 
The latter requires soaking for some hours. The ordinary feed for 
Persians, Northerns, and Arabs is 8 lbs. of dry gram per diem. That 
of Australians, 10 Ibs. This is subject to alteration at the discretion 
of the Veterinary Surgeon in charge of the regiment. Grass is pro- 
vided by regimental grasscutters, whose duty it is to go out into 
the country, often to a considerable distance, and collect fresh root 
grass. In the hot weather when it is scarce the supply is supple- 
mented by the issue of a few pounds of hay provided by the Com- 
missariat Department. 

Movement of Troops by Land.—When a regiment moves by daily 
marches, notice is sent to the Civil or Political Officer through whose 
district the corps will pass, requesting that aid may be given to 
facilitate the movement. Food supplies are thus collected for sale at 
each stage, boats are held in readiness at unbridged rivers; warning 
is given if cholera exists in the district in order that the route may 
be changed. Cart funds are established in some native regiments to 
assist in defraying the expenses.of moving the families and kits. It 
is optional with the men to belong to them or not. Stoppages for this 
purpose are made under regimental arrangements, and the custody of 
the money and its disbursement are carried out under fixed rules laid 
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down in Army Regulations. Tents and camp equipage are main- 
tained by Government in the arsenals and depdts of the Presidency, 
and are issued to regiments moving by land. A sepoy’s tent is 
allowed for every fifteen men in the cavalry, and to twenty in the 
infantry, with a sufficiency of other tents for hospital, veterinary, 
store, and guard purposes. Officers are required to maintain and 
provide their own tents, and their mess tent. Commanding Officers 
certify monthly that the camp equipment of their Officers is complete 
and serviceable. Carts are now used almost always in the Madras 
Presidency for the transport of camp equipage. Elephants and 
camels which were formerly largely employed are now seldom seen or 
required. A sepoy’s tent weighs 136 lbs. without poles. Five mules 
will carry four of these tents over ground where carts cannot go. 

Commissariat.—In times of peace the Commissariat Department 
of the Madras Presidency has little to do for the Native Army. 
Excepting that it provides forage for the cavalry its duties are 
almost wholly devoted to meeting the wants of the European part 
of the force, but when native troops go on field or foreign service, 
or on board ship, it is the duty of the Commissariat Department to 
provide food supplies. 

Bands and Messes.—Bands and excellent messes used to exist in 
all Madras native regiments, but when the Army was reorganized, 
they were broken up and placed on a new footing to suit the great 
reduction of Officers. Some of the regiments retained their bands, 
and others did not. In those where bands exist subscription from 
Officers for their support is compulsory, and a grant of 100 rupees a 
month is made by the State. In regiments where bands do not 
exist, the formation of new ones is prohibited. Messes are main- 
tained in all regiments, and every Officer is a member. Unmarried 
Officers must attend the mess regularly, but married Officers need 
only attend public parties and dine occasionally. The amount of 
donations and subscriptions are laid down in Army Regulations; the 
interior management is conducted by a committee, and the mess 
books are laid before the Inspecting Officer at the annual inspection. 
An allowance of 100 rupees a month is granted by the State for a 
mess. 

Treatment of Sick: Hospitals.—The subordinate Medical Department 
of the Army has two branches; the senior consists of Apothecaries 
and Assistant Apothecaries, nearly all Indo-Britons, who are usually 
employed on civil duty or attached to large Station Hospitals. 
The junior branch consists of three grades of Hospital Assistants, 
mostly natives. This branch furnishes the men usually attached to 
native regiments, and they rank below native commissioned and 
above non-commissioned Officers. They are paid as below :— 





i 
i 
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; , Not 
ager 7 qualified in 

_— English. 
R. A. P RB. A. P 
1st Class hospital assistant..; 60 0 0 40 0 0 
2nd a as 3 40 0 0 30 0 O 
3rd, a ..| 25 0 0 20 0 0 











These men are in the first instance enlisted as medical pupils 
between the ages of 15 and 19, after undergoing a competitive ex- 
amination in subjects of general education. After having beén 
attached for two years to a civil or military hospital for pre- 
liminary training, they join the Junior Department of the Madras 
Medical College, where they qualify for the grade of Hospital 
Assistant. 

The following will give an idea of the composition of a regi- 
mental hospital for native troops, and how the sepoy is medically 
treated in garrison and in the field. 

To each regiment a medical Officer (of any rank, Brigade-Surgeon, 
Surgeon-Major, or Surgeon) is attached, having under him two hospital 
assistants, two toties (sweepers), and four bearers for one dooly. On 
service six bearers are allowed per dooly, and when a regiment goes 
to Burmah, two cooks, a Hindoo and a Mussulman, are attached to 
the hospital. Supplies for the sick are provided, and the washing is 
done by contractors under commissariat departmental arrangements. 
Sepoys diet themselves when in hospital, but the medical Officer may 
allow extras and comforts such as meat, milk, wine, spirits, &c., at 
his discretion. Straw palliasses are furnished as bedding, and sepoys 
wear their own fatigue dress in hospital. Bearers, Lascars, and other 
followers, as well as sepoys on leave from their corps, pensioners and 
the families, are entitled to medical advice as out-patients. 

On active service native and European soldiers are treated alike in 
the field hospitals. A scale is now laid down for field hospitals, 
aud in 1882 the following was the complement sanctioned per 100 
beds for the force which went to Egypt. It had the advantage of 
being readily subdivisible in the event of the force being broken up. 


1 Medical Officer in charge 1 Carpenter with tools 

3 Surgeons-Major or Surgeons 1 Cutler with tools 

1 Senior medical subordinate 2 Washermen 

6 Hospital assistants 2 Purveyors 

9 Ward servants of grades 2 os servants 

4 Cooks 4 Sweepers (conservancy) 
4 Packallies 4 Bildars + 

4 Toties (hospital sweepers) ' 1 Tindal 

2 Hospital Havildars 12 Tent Lascars 

1 Writer 30 Tents 

1 Pack store Havildar 5 Kanats or tent walls for latrines. 





A very complete equipment of medicines, surgical instruments and 
appliances, and medical stores, &c., was allowed for a sick rate of 
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15 per cent. of fighting men, and 3 per cent. of followers, one-third for 
the field and two-thirds for the base hospitals. Sick carriage was sent 
for a rate of 5 per cent. of fighting men, and 3 per cent. of followers. 
No package exceeded 80 Ibs. weight, and two formed a mule load. 
The following is the detail of a bearer column for the ambulance ’ 
and sick transport :— 


1 Medical Officer : 1 Tent 
3 » subordinates | 2 Flags, Geneva Cross 
6 Ward servants (for medical 2 Red lanterns 
companions) 23 Doolies 
2 Water carriers | 74 Dandies 
40 Field havresacks 5 Sirdar bearers 
4 ,, medical companions 19 Mate ‘5 


1 Pair of field panniers 476 Dooly __,, 


Conclusion.— And now my task is done. It has been a pleasure to 
me to recall and tell what I know of the army which I joined 
forty-three years ago. It seemed to me when I undertook to pre- 
pare this paper that I ought to confine myself to facts and de- 
scription, and not to venture upon criticism, or to discuss the merits 
and demerits of measures which have been well considered and 
carried out, such as the formation of the Staff Corps, the so-called 
Irregular System with its reduction in the number of European 
Officers, the abolition of native artillery, the reduced strength of 
the Native Army generally, and similar alterations and innovations. 
Nor, I conceive, did it come within my province to express any 
opinion on the fighting qualities of the Madras sepoy ; I have there- 
fore offered none; and I will now conclude my paper by enumerating 
the honourable distinctions for services in wa: borne by the various 
regiments of the Madras Native Army on their colours; and I do not 
think better evidence will be asked for as to the extent and variety of 
its achievements, and its readiness to go wherever it may be ordered. 


Seringapatam { Hyderabad 
Egypt (with the Sphinx) Pegu 
Assaye Persia 
Cochin Lucknow 
Bourbon | Central India 
Java Taku Forts 
Nagpore | Pekin 
Mahidpore | Abyssinia 
Sectabuldee Perak 
Amboor } Afghanistan 
Sholinghur | Egypt 
Kemendine Tel-el-Kebir 
Ava Souakin 
China (with the Dragon) | Tofrek. 

t 


Meanee 


The manner in which the earlier of these honorary distinctions were 
gained, and the record of battles fought against the French, Hyder 
Ali, Tippoo, the Mahrattas, and the Poligars, may be found in such 
works as Orme, Lawrence, Mackenzie, Wilkes, Wellington’s Despatches, 
Marshman, and other histories of India. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Wititam Payn, K.C.B.: My lord duke, I was only 
connected with the Madras Army for five years, but during that time I had ev ery 
opportunity, having inspected about eighteen or twenty regiments, of judging of 
their general fitness, and I can safely § say that there is no native soldier in India 
who has more respect for his Officers, is more amenable to discipline, and more 
true to his salt than the Madras sepoy. It is quite true that the physique of the 
men is inferior to those particularly of the upper part of India, but the reason of 
that is a good deal the paucity and the quality of their food. The reason of the 
paucity of their food arises from the fact that they have so many persons living 
upon them. A very bad rule exists in Madras, and has done so for some time, 
although Sir Frederick Roberts has done much to alleviate it. It is that his family 
lives upon the soldier. In the first regiment that I inspected in Bangalore there 
were 700 or 800 combatants and 1,452 camp followers. These were not camp 
followers such as we understand them, men paid by Government, but they were 
the actual relations living upon the sepoy himself. There were all sorts of them, 
wives, children, cousins, aunts, and even mothers-in-law. The result was that they 
actually ate up the victuals of’the poor sepoy, and as he had only seven rupees a 
month as his pay, he was nearly starved. The result is that as soon as a sepoy 
regiment is ordered across the water to Burmah, or elsewhere, the men hecome 
sleek and more muscular. General Sim can bear me out in saying that the 
men in Burmah always look better than the men at home, the reason being 
that they are fed upon by their relatives when at home. Arrangements have 
been made and orders issued that only two of their families shall live with 
them, but, as the gallant lecturer says, the rule is elastic, and Iam very sorry 
to say it is very elastic, because it is left to the discretion of the Commanding 
Officer, and a great many people are allowed in camp who have no earthly 
right to be there. Another thing is that the native commissioned Officers are too 
old, and have been chosen too late in life from the non-commissioned ranks. This 
also has been tried to be remedied and to some purpose, but still, I think, anybody 
noticing the Madras regiments will say that the native commissioned Officers are 
too old. My friend General Sim was in command of the élite of the Madras 
Army, the Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners. Those men have great advantages in 
some respects. First of all they have enough food, because they have more money, 
working pay, &c., and the consequence is although they are drawn from the same 
sort of men as the run of the sepoys, yet they look stouter and much better. I 
have a great respect for the Madras Army. I saw a great deal of it for five years, 
and I wish it every success. 

Major-General C. A. Sim, late R.E. (Madras): My lord duke, ladies and 
gentlemen, I must first of all thank General Michael for the very handsome 
allusion he has made to the regiment which I had the honour to command for some 
years ; and perhaps as I have had the additional advantage of serving in the upper 
part of India and seeing much of other troops, the few remarks which I may have 
to make with reference to the lecture will be acceptable. General Payn has hit, of 
course, upon the great difference which there exists between the coast army and 
the army of Upper India. I remember some years ago when, in the course of the 
reorganization of our Indian sepoys, the Officer commanding the Bengal Sappers 
came down to Bangalore and was kind enough to say some very pretty things about 
my men, but when he went to the men’s lines he said to me, “ Cannot you get rid 
of that blot, for I consider it to be so, upon your system?” I own I found myself 
in a great difficulty, and I said, “I do not know that it is a blot,” because there is 
a paragraph in General Michael’s lecture which explains that the family system in 
Southern India was the means perhaps of preserving the Madras Army during the 
Mutiny. That may be a very small thing, but still I think it is an item which has 
to be considered in the matter of this family system. But no one more than 
General Payn, when he was at Bangalore, tried to reduce it to the lowest possible 
limits, so that our men should live as well as they could, and I know in my own 
regiment I laid down the rule that not more than so many civilians should be 
allowed to live in one man’s hut. There is another subject I should like to say a 
few words upon, because, although General Michael said he avoided any criticism, 
perhaps you will bear with me for a moment when I allude to what I think an 
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important subject in the Madras Army. General Michael has given you a list of 
European Officers compared to the rank and file in both our sappers and in the 
native infantry, and he has shown that we have 23 Officers to 1,384 men; whereas 
a native infantry regiment has only 9 European Officers to 873 men; so that if 
there is any credit due to our sappers I think it is owing to the fact that they are 
amply provided with European Officers. I do not wish to get into any argument 
about the “irregular system,’ but I think myself a system which is applicable to 
one part of India is not always applicable to every other part. I think also in the 
future we may look to some little further improvement in the Madras Army, because 
two schemes have lately come out, one of which will do away with the difficulty 
which General Payn so justly commented upon, viz., in reference to the age of our 
native Officers. I think I am right in saying that just now a reserve force is being 
formed in India, and no doubt some of those older Officers who are not yet quite fit 
for pension will be very wisely relegated to that reserve force, and will do splendid 
work whenever they are wanted for service in India. 

Major-General Sir FrepEric J. Gotpsmip, K.C.S.I., C.B.: Although my con- 
nection with the Madras Army was broken off no less than thirty-five years ago, I 
was at that time acting as Assistant Adjutant-General at Nagpore, and had pre- 
viously been for seven years a regimental Adjutant. Such experience enables me to 
say something practical on the subject before us, and I should hardly perhaps be 
justified in remaining altogether silent on the present occasion. General Michael’s 
excellent paper has recalled to my mind many things relating to the old Service on 
which I might speak, but I will not tax your patience with the expression of more 
than one or two passing remarks. As to the obsolete words of command, to “ prime 
and load ” and “open pans,” I can only say that those terms are quite as familiar 
to me as nursery rhymes. The lecturer states very truly that the Madras sepoy is 
little troubled with caste prejudices and their consequent cares and difficulties, and 
he adds that “they go to sea or on any service on which they are ordered with 
readiness and alacrity.” I may give some little testimony on this point by mention- 
ing the fact that now, nearly half a century ago, in the second year of my service, 
my regiment was ordered to China. That was in the year 1840. The Colonel and 
staff, including the Adjutant and Quartermaster, with the light and grenadier com- 
panies, almost to a man, and part of a centre company, went down to the bottom of 
the sea in the headquarter ship; the vessel in which I was myself was dismasted in 
a typhoon, and picked up by a steamer; for the period of about eighteen months 
during which we were in China the regiment suffered much from sickness, and we 
returned to India in so crippled a state that we had to recruit very nearly 500 men 
to make up our old complement of men. Notwithstanding their severe losses, the 
sepoys did not become disheartened, but were as ready after their return home to 
go on foreign service as theretofore, accepting the calamities that had befallen them 
as the chances of war. That in China they did their duty honourably and well, may 
be evidenced by the following instance. A company of the regiment was cut off in 
the neighbourhood of Canton, and surrounded by large bodies—perhaps thousands— 
of Chinese. The rain came down in torrents and for a long time the flint muskets 
were of little or no avail. A square was formed, and in that formation the little 
band remained facing its enemy until relieved, I do not know how many hours 
afterwards, by two companies of better armed marines. The behaviour of the com- 
pany was so appreciated by Lord Gough (then Sir Hugh Gough) that every one of 
the native Officers and sepoys present wa3 admitted into the Order of Merit, and the 
English Officer, a Lieutenant, who comr.anded (Lieutenant Hadfield), was made a 
Brevet-Major immediately after promotion to Captain, and put upon the Staff of 
the Governor-General of India. There is one little point in General Michael’s 
paper to which I should like to advert ; although I may say by way of parenthesis 
that I generally agree with his opinions and conclusions. When he says that the 
Adjutant’s duties vary little from those of an Adjutant of a British regiment, I 
think he scarcely does justice to the work of an Officer dealing with natives of 
mixed castes and religions. To me there is a distinction, and a very marked distinc- 
tion. The Adjutant of an English regiment should be thoroughly competent as 
regards drili, parade, and the maintenance of outer discipline. With the native 
regiment the Adjutant must not only be conversant in duties of drill, parade, and 
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the maintenance of discipline, but he must also have a knowledge of the native 
character and, as far as practicable, native tongues and native prejudices. I do not 
think it a good principle that an Adjutant should command a regiment, but T am 
afraid he does so, or in my time did so, in many cases. I may mention that half a 
century ago Commanding Officers of regiments were not what Commanding Officers 
of regiments are at the present day. They were not men who at any period of 
service had necessarily passed examinations ; they were not always quite the ideal 
commandants according to the more modern standard. In fact, old Indians, as the 
term was once understood, have almost ceased to exist. I will not detain you any 
longer with experiences of a somewhat antiquated kind; but IL have no hesitation in 
bearing testimony to the value of General Michael’s paper. It seems to me worthy 
of reproduction in a pamphlet form, for the use of Officers going out to India, or 
even seeking information about India; and I believe that, in such shape, it would 
be found more interesting than ordinary official manuals, which are not always 
attractive reading. ‘ 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ropert Hug, K.C.B.: I wish to make a few observations 
as having had the pleasure of being connected with the Madras Army for three years 
when I was commanding the Saugor district. Although it is a Bengal command, 
yet as far as native troops go it is almost entirely garrisoned by Madras troops. I 
think it is well that any of us belonging to any branch of the Service who have 
served with native troops should on occasions of this sort join in the discussion, and 
give our opinion and our experience. When I went to the command in which I 
first met Madras troops, the thing that struck me most was the almost, if not total, 
absence of British subalterns. In the regiments I had the honour to command for 
three years, different regiments of cavalry and infantry, I could count the number 
of subalterns on my fingers that pasted through my hands. What struck me after- 
wards, after I inspected the regiments and saw how the work was done, was the 
wonderful cheerfulness with which the old Officers did the young Officers’ work. I 
used often to go from the rifle ranges of the British regiments across to where the 
musketry instruction of the native Madras regiments was being carried on. In one 
place I met a young Officer of but few years’ service, but in the other I found, 
-arrying out not only the musketry of a company but of a whole wing, an Officer of 
my own, or perhaps of longer service than myself. The work was done efficiently 
and well, but at the same time one could not help feeling for the Oificers who had 
to do it after so many years’ service. ‘Talking of musketry, that is one of the things 
that I think the Madras sepoy especially shines in. I found not only the greatest 
anxiety among all ranks of different Madras regiments to shoot well, but I also 
found that after they were instructed they did shoot well. I am very glad indeed 
to hear from General Michael, although I had seen it before, that the 3rd Madras 
Cavalry, who were with me in those days, and who certainly were most anxious 
about rifle shooting, have arrived at the conspicuous position of being at the head of 
the native cavalry as the best shooting regiment in 1886-87. I know they worked 
for it. I entirely agree with what Sir William Payn has said about the over- 
crowding of the lines. I can quite understand the remark in the lecture that it is 
a good thing in many ways that the Madras sepoy should have his family about 
him, but I think if it was limited to his own immediate family it would be a great 
improvement, because there are so many outsiders. There is some limit fixed now, 
but I think the line might be drawn a little narrower, to the members of a man’s 
own family instead of his having to provide for generations and generations of 
relatives. In fact the Madras sepoy is rather different from the soldier of any 
other country I have ever been in; he seems to be the moneyed man of the family, 
and he not only supports himself, but very often, as General Payn has said, to his 
own detriment, he supports his relations and his relations’ friends. Of course one 
great cause of anxiety it brings with it is in case of epidemic and sickness. I must 
say this, that the Commanding Officers of regiments with their staff and aided by 
the men, do keep their lines exceedingly clean, and the sanitation and conservancies 
of the regiments are particularly good. General Michael mentioned the messes and 
bands of the Madras regiments. I found the messes exceedingly good and hospit- 
able, and the bands also exceedingly good. The Madrassee as far as I could see 
takes up music very quickly, and from conversations I have had with different 
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bandmasters and from the music I heard them play I should say that they make 
excellent musicians. The dress of the Madras regiments has “been very much 
improved since the years 1874-78, when I was serving with them. The dress of the 
infantry instead of the tight trousers and tight cloth tunic is very much improved. 
I am glad to see in addition to the pensions and awards that General Michael has 
told us the native soldiers receive, that the Government has now given to the native 
army of the three Presidencies the boon of a silver medal and an annuity of twenty- 
five rupees to each regiment of cavalry and infantry, and also two silver medals and 
gratuities of twenty -five rupees each annually to each regiment, Iam sure that is 
a boon that will be most highly appreci: ated by the native army, and by none more 
than by the native army of Madras. It is a great honour, and I was very glad to 
see it conferred on them. My service with the Madras regiments both officially and 
socially was exceedingly pleasant. 

General Lord CHELMSFORD, G.C.B. : Iriseto bear testimony to the fighting qualities 
of the Madras Army, as shown in Abyssinia. The Madras sappers and miners under 
General, then Colonel, Prendergast not only showed themselves in that campaign 
most efficient in their special duties, but by a curious concatenation of circumstances, 
which it is unnecessary here to explain, they found themselves on the memorable 
Good Friday when we came before Magdala, in the forefront of the fight, when the 
Abyssinians came down in overpowering numbers to attack us. The sappers had to 
bear the brunt of the attack with the Muzbee Sikhs alongside of them and under 
very trying circumstances indeed. They showed themselves to be thoroughly good 
and reliable fighting men. I did not think it right for this discussion to close 
without bearing witness to the fighting qualities of this portion of the Madras 
Army. 

Colonel FrepericK C. Keyser, C.B: As an Officer who has been within the last 
three months commanding a line regiment in Madras, I desire to record my testi- 
mony to the invariable good conduct and discipline of Madras sepoys whenever I 
have met them in the various stations of the Madras Presidency. The Madras 
sepoy is, I think, the best conducted soldier in Her Majesty’s Army. I regret very 
much that General Michael did not touch upon one question, but, as he says, he 
avoided criticism, and therefore he did not mention it. I must say I think the 
system by which Officers are obtained in the native army generally, and especially 
in the Madras Army, should receive discussion in this theatre. I think the present 
system is most faulty. It is a wrong to the young Officer who is about to join the 
Army, it is a wrong to Officers commanding British regiments, and it is a wrong to 
the regiments to which these young Officers are appointed. I think more able 
Officers than myself should mention the question, and as no one else has done it I 
refer to it in order that it may be brought prominently forward.} 

The CuarrMan (the Duke of Buckingham) : I think all in this room, certainly 
all who have been connected with India, will join in a cordial vote of thanks to 
General Michael for the paper he has given us. For myself, having had the honour 
of serving Her Majesty as Governor in Madras, I may say that I listened to it 
with the very greatest interest. As a layman I cannot speak of the military service 
of the troops of that army; the records of regiments and history will speak for 
themselves, and speak well and favourably. But some things did strike me on 
going out as a stranger to India and as a non-professional man, which induces me 
to make one or two remarks with reference to that army. New to India and new 
to the people, I was struck on my arrival in Madras with two or three things 
concerning the native army which very early caught my attention, and which have 
been noticed to day by Officers far more competent than I am to speak of them. 
Still I think you will excuse me for mentioning those which struck a non-professional 
man on arrival, and also after five years of experience. The first point was the 
advanced age of the bulk of the native Officers. Second, the great number of persons, 
I won’t say families, living upon the sepoys ; and the paucity and frequent change of 
European Officers in the native regiments. Our native regiments had fought and 
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conquered with a fair proportion of European Officers to lead them, and to look 
after their efficiency and discipline. The number was reduced to an amount which, 
if all were present, I believe no military commander would consider more than 
barely sufficient for action, and yet there was no margin for sickness or absence, 
while we know that European Officers with native regiments are as liable to acci- 
dents of health and climate as those with an English regiment. Those were things 
which struck me at the first. The question of the number of persons living upon 
the sepoys came very prominently before me during the severe famine which visited 
Madras and Southern India, because it was perfectly apparent in going round 
Madras that the sepoys on duty—the sentries—were, like the civil Officers, failing 
in physique and strength, that their cheeks were becoming hollow, and there were 
altogether signs of insufficient nourishment. There was no rule by which the 
numbers could be reduced, but I must say that Officers in command of regiments to 
whom I made private communications on the subject exerted themselves in the most 
praiseworthy manner to single out and reduce the numbers who had come into the 
lines to prey upon the sepoy, whom they considered perhaps not » moneyed man, but 
the man who had the dispensing of a certain amount of the Sirkar’s money, which 
everybody considers their own, at all events as much of it as they can get. Within 
a month the difference was apparent, and I knew from communications that I had 
from native Officers, and through other channels, that the sepoys themselves were 
grateful for the interference which had relieved them from the pressure that, 
according to the custom of their country, they could not themselves resist, but 
which they felt was oppressive beyond the bounds even Of the liberal views of the 
native customary charity. I feel quite confident that the sepoys themselves will 
gladly support measures which would keep within reasonable limits the numbers 
whom they are bound to support, and for whom they should be allowed to find 
accommodation. With regard to the age of native Officers, it struck me very 
forcibly wherever I went, and with every regiment. It did seem to be that although 
the rule of seniority has been begun already to be tempered by selection, that it 
requires a much stronger hand than was exercised up to the time I left India to get 
rid of the idea that prevails in the mind of every sepoy, that with ordinary good 
luck he has only to hang on for twenty-five years to become a native Officer, just at 
the time when we ought to be thinking of putting him into the reserve rather than 
into the position of an Officer. There are men no doubt among the people of 
Southern India well fitted to become native Officers, if they can be induced to join 
and to take their place in the native army; but it must be remembered that for 
many decades the Government of India has been doing its best with a certain policy 
to destroy the military spirit of the fighting men who had kept Southern India in a 
state of disturbance so long, and that they have to a great extent taken the fighting 
spirit entirely out of those men of the agricultural class, of the zemindars and 
their families, from whom in former days, as well as I could learn, the Officers of 
the native army were first taken. Still applications were occasionally made from 
some of these men to join. The rules did not then suit, but I believe they have 
been now modified to enable them to be brought in. That was one of the points 
that struck me most forcibly, both when I first landed in India, and after five years’ 
experience. The other question is that of the European Officers, which certainly 
seems to me to be a very serious one indeed for the future of the native army. 
The difference which was perceptible in visiting a regiment where the Commanding 
Officer had, as in one regiment that I visited, been first second in command, and 
then in command for some years, and in another regiment where an Officer had 
been brought strange to the regiment, and had remained only a couple of years 
with them, was very marked indeed. It seemed to me that to maintain that esprit de 
corps which is necessary, according to all the showings of history, to make regiments 
efficient for the purposes for which they are formed, there must be in the regiment 
some one man who knows his men, who is known by them, who trusts to them and 
whom they will trust, and then they will follow with confidence where he may 
lead. But to treat the native regiment as a mere machine trained in all its disci- 
pline, to be handled at the most critical moment when brought into action by men 
who have perhaps only been known to their soldiers for a few months, is to expect 
too much. I believe it would be almost too munch to expect even from European 
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regiments. As I said, I cannot say anything myself of the fighting qualities of the 
Madras soldier, but I had opportunities, especially with regard to the Queen’s Own 
Sappers, during that famine, of noticing the great intelligence, ability, and steadiness 
which those men showed under very trying circumstances. I was obliged to call 
for aid to look after our camps and works, scattered over very large areas of the 
country, and I turned naturally to the Sappers and Miners. At first the men who 
were sent down to us were in two’s and three’s, under a naique, and placed in charge 
of camps and works; but as the works developed and spread, the camps became sub- 
divided, in order to avoid risk of epidemics breaking out, and also to bring the relief 
nearer to the people. Especially in contingencies which we were obliged to accept 
of monsoon weather cutting off communications, these men became isolated, and had 
to work for two or three days or so without any supervision or any control, depending 
entirely upon the casual visits of civilian Officers of the district, and the periodical 
visits of their non-commissioned officer. I paid chance visits to many of these- 
works and camps, and I was exceedingly pleased with the intelligence and ability, 
and, as I said, also the steadiness with which these sappers, singled out in that way 
just by chance, both did their work and looked after their people. It was a trial to: 
which soldiers are seldom subjected, and a trial under which a good many European 
soldiers would fail. I noticed also one other instance which showed the training, 
coolness, and judgment of that regiment. Years ago, in connection with the manage- 
ment and working of railways in this country before the railway system had arrived. 
at such perfection as it has now, and when accidents were unfortunately more 
common, it was my lot to have to visit and investigate the circumstances of very 
many very serious accidents, and I was always struck with the prostration not only of 
the sufferers, but of all in the train which met with the accident. You found, perhaps, 
there were cases of one or two determined persons who set themselves to work to 
organize assistance, but the bulk of the passengers seemed to be prostrated with 
the shock, and the assistance they rendered was but little. It happened in Madras 
that unfortunately a large detachment of sappers were coming up for service, and 
avery serious accident happened to their train, the result of which was almost the 
wiping out of the company at once. The investigation showed that the remaining 
men, those few who had not been injured, were to the front at once, that there was 
not a moment lost on the train being at rest before they turned out and set to work 
in a soldier-like, steady way to try and assist their injured and dying comrades, and 
to assist others. Such an occurrence is one of the events which tries men, and they 
bore the trial well. I mention this because it came prominently before me. With 
regard to the shooting of the native regiments in Madras, from all I saw of them it 
is quite true that the native Hindoo takes a great pride in his shooting, he takes 
an interest in it, and he does not look upon the musketry practice at all as a 
fatiguing or harassing duty. He likes to shoot well himself, and he likes his regi- 
ment to stand well. That they can shoot, was well shown by an instance at Banga- 
lore, when a detachment of my Body Guard carried off, in what we here call the 
Loyd-Lindsay competition, the second or third prize, against English artillery and 
English hussars, so that shows they can shoot pretty well. There is only one other 
point which I would say just one or two words upon. General Michael has given 
us the history of the native army. There is no doubt a question as to Volunteers 
belonging in India to the Native or to the British Army, but I do not think our 
discussion ought to close without some reference to the fact that in Madras there 
has been ever since the mutiny a very strong volunteer organization. There is the 
Volunteer Guard of Madras, a complete regiment, and there are the railway volun- 
teers also, and added to them there is a strong company of volunteer artillery at 
Madras trained in the management of the heavy guns of the day. It was formed 
while I was in India, and from what I have heard since it is still working very 
efficiently, and I heartily trust it will be backed up by volunteer artillery companies 
of other ports. The company was formed principally of Eurasians, with a few 
Europeans ; it was in the first instance formed and officered by Eurasians, but k 
trust the time has come when, with tlie reserve organization which is spoken of as 
being now established in Madras, there will also be instituted a much larger organi- 
zation of volunteers, and that loyal and true as the Tamil and Telugu races have 
proved themselves to be, and I believe still are, to the English Government, they 
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should be allowed to form, as they were willing to do when I was there, a corps of 
volunteer artillery for the defence of our ports and the working of the heavy guns. 
This in that climate would be a work almost of impossibility for a European 
soldier to undertake during any long-continued harassing attacks by sepoys day 
after day in the great heats of the summer, and where we have so many ports along 
the coast, all requiring to be defended by men who can stand the heat of the sun, 
who in fact rather enjoy it than otherwise, and would not be worn out by the 
oppressive heat. Those are some of the points which occurred to me during the 
five years I was in India, and I trust I may be excused for just mentioning them 
before the close of the discussion. As I said before, I am sure we are very much 
indebted to General Michael for the excellent paper he has given us. 

Major-General Micuart: I beg to express my sincere thanks for the patience 
with which you have listened to the paper, and for the discussion which has followed 
it, and to thank you, my lord duke, for your great kindness in presiding on this 
occasion. 








Friday, March 16, 1888. 


Majsor-GeneraL Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.L, 
in the Chair. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOMBAY NATIVE ARMY FROM 
1837 TO 1887—ITS CONSTITUTION, EQUIPMENT, AND 
INTERIOR ECONOMY. 


By Major-General W. E. MacLgop. (Bombay Retired List.) 
(Abridged for the Journal.) 


1. This subject has occupied my attention throughout an eventful 
career from 1838 to 1875; and though it is now some years since [ 
was actively engaged with the Bombay Army, I not only feel, but 
have publicly and privately expressed, great interest in its past, and 
in its present and future welfare. 

2. I first quote from official records the services on which the 
Native Army of Bombay had, previous to 1838, been employed beyond 
the sea and elsewhere, as shown on their ‘‘ Colours” :— 


2 Regiments had “ Egypt” (Sir D. Baird’s Expedition). 
1 Regiment ,, ‘ Bourbon.” 

6 Regiments ,, “ Seringapatam.” 

“ Beni-boo-Ali.” 

‘i “ Koregaun.”? 

4 “‘ Kirkee” (in the Peishwa’s time). 


”? 


3. The Bombay Army, between June, 1838, and 1878, sent across the 
seas to Scinde, Affghanistan, Aden, Burmah, China, Persia, and 
Abyssinia, on foreign service, without murmur, let, or hindrance, 
many regiments of native infantry, in addition to three regiments of 
cavalry and the native artillery (Golundauze) and native sappers and 
miners. Of these regiments, several served beyond the Bolan Pass, 
and others held all the positions from Kurachee and Tatta upwards, 
across, and on the desert to the foot of the Bolan—and here they 
remained under the trying circumstances incidental to sickness, heat, 
cold, and isolation. 


1 This battle was fought in the Peishwa’s time on 1st January, 1818, between 
Poona and Ahmeduggur (Deccan) by a force of Bombay troops under command of 
Colonel Stanton— 
2nd Bombay Native Infantry (afterwards Grenadiers), 600 ase 4 
Poona Horse .. oo ae oe oe ‘oe. 96 | Killed and 
Gunners. . ee oe = os oe oc. ae” ist 18 { wounded. 
British Officers. . ie oe a ae es eae 5 
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Doubtless many of my hearers would appreciate the position, if they 
knew what it was then to exist in the places held in that ungenial 
tract of country. 

4, 1838-1843.—In 1838 the Native Artillery consisted of Golun- 
dauze, recruited similarly to the Native Infantry, but of superior 
standard. These men well maintained the character of Bombay 
Artillery, and their good services are still remembered and testified 
to by some of their old Officers who knew them well. 

5. The same remarks apply to the Bombay Sappers and Miners, as 
to their constitution and good service; but owing to the generally 
small number of Engineer Officers available, their regimental and 
field duties under the Commandant (an Engineer Officer) are often 
carried out by British Officers from the Native Infantry branch of the 
Service. 

6. The Regular Cavalry was represented by three regiments. Their 
dress (light grey), and their equipment generally, kept pace with that 
of the light cavalry of the British Service. They were enlisted in all 
parts of the Bombay and Bengal limits. Their interior economy and 
discipline were excellent; and wherever they served, they gained, 
deservedly, the good opinion of all arms of the Service. Ido not 
believe that in any army, Home or Indian, were ever seen finer speci- 
mens of British Cavalry Officers—taken as a whole—than the Ofticers 
of the three old regiments of Bombay cavalry, either as gentlemen, 
sportsmen, or soldiers. The men were all faithful to their salt. 

The Ist Regiment served through the first Cabul War, under Lord 
Keane, and the 3rd did excellent service in 1842 in Scinde, at Canda- 
har, and Cabul, under Nott, while their prowess in 1857 at Khooshab, 
in Persia, is a matter of undeniable history which does not require my 
testimony, as he still lives who led on this occasion, as do also his 
British Officers, who with their faithful men all unflinchingly followed 
up the attack which dispersed the Persian square ; no mean enemy to 
be despised, but composed of northern men of sturdy bearing, and 
physique so magnificent that, had we not seen them there and at 
Reshire, we might well have doubted the existence of such stern 
warriors in the ranks of a so-called Persian Army. Not very long 
afterwards, when the tide of sad events in India swept down on all 
the armies to the uprooting of old systems, old associations, old objects 
of pardonable pride and interest, the Bombay cavalry were almost the 
first in the Bombay Army whose death-knell came to the old prestige, 
proud history, and excellent service of a body of men who, like 
their forefathers, had well upheld the interests of the State they served. 
The old Bombay cavalry passed away, and no sophistry of words and 
assurance, in a general order on the subject, could diminish the 
universal regret which that general order excited in those experienced 
in the history of that gallant branch of the Service,—a regret not 
even removed by the fact that, for some time at least, there were left 
a few of that branch who under the new régime did individually all 
they could to maintain the recollection of what had been. 

7. In addition to the regular cavalry regiments, the Poona 
Irregular Horse formed then, as now, part of the Bombay Army—its 
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colours and records bearing “‘ Koregaun” in 1818, and later on, within 
the limits of this lecture (1838-1887), the additional honours of 
Affghanistan (Ghuznee), Scinde, Persia. It was officered from time 
to time from each branch of the Bombay Army. 

8. The Bombay Native Infantry consisted in 1838 of twenty-six 
regiments of “ Regulars,’ one Marine battalion, and some local 
irregular corps, such as ‘‘ Guzerat Provincial,” ‘“‘ Bheel” Corps, &c. 

9. I will take the 20th Regiment as an example of the old organiza- 
tion, and the 2nd Grenadiers of the new. Both these corps may be 
taken as fair types of the respective systems under which I commanded 
them. 

The 20th Regiment was raised in 1817, and was composed of men 
of every caste that in those days enlisted as soldiers, for then Seiks, 
Punjaubees, Afreides, Afghans, and Goorkhas formed no portion of the 
regular Indian Army. Purwarrees, Mahrattas, Soortees, Deccannees, 
Mussulmans, Jew, Purdasees (7.e., men enlisted in Bengal and North- 
West Provinces) made up the total, varying from time to time in 
different proportions, all amenable to strict discipline, and giving no 
trouble whatever as to “‘ caste,” the intricacies of which never interfered 
with duty or discipline, and were well understood and met by their 
Officers, British and Native. 

10. On the first day of the month, muster day, every recruit in the 
Bombay Army enlisted in the interim was marched up to the head 
of his regiment, and holding in his hand a portion of the “‘ Colours,” 
took in his own peculiar dialect this oath of allegiance— By these 
colours, I swear I will be faithful to and never desert them all my 
service ; I will go wherever I am ordered, I will do whatever I am 
ordered, and in every place and at every time I will be the faithful 
servant of the State.” And whether by land or sea, in crossing the 
ocean to foreign wars, in Affghanistan or to the Persian Gulf, 
Abyssinia, or to perform any duty similar to their British comrades, 
those mingled classes of the 20th never deviated from their oath. 

11. Such were the conditions of service in the Bombay Native Army. 
Some regiments recruited differently as to proportion of each caste, 
according to where they were located. Many corps (like the 20th) 
were in Guzerat and Deccan many years, and thus enlisted many 
Bombay Presidency men; other corps nearer Bengal “limits ” availed 
themselves accordingly of Bengal men. As an instance of Bombay 
men | may quote the old and the excellent 5th Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, raised in 1796, which was famous for its marching 
qualities ; and from its then comparatively short, dark set of Bombay 
men, was called the Kalee Pultan—i.e., the black regiment—a large 
detachment of which, under Lewis Brown in 1840, defended and held 
out, in the Fort of Kahun' (one of the mountain fastnesses of Scinde), 
in a manner so soldierlike and creditable, that, had it happened in 
these days, the renown of it would have attracted far more notice, 


1 By a strange coincidence, two years ago a brother of an Officer killed in the 
attempted relief of Kahun was occupied in collecting information for his pamphlet 
on “ Kahun” (published by Allen & Co.), while I (unknown to him or to any one) 
was writing the above. 
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and secured for those engaged in it much higher honour and reward, 
than the scant ones meted out to them in the time I speak of, when 
rewards were indeed scantily accorded to Indian Officers and 
troops. 

12. The 5th and 23rd Regiments Native Infantry, which both had an 
excellent body of British Officers, were on return to India selected to 
be made Light Infantry. The 23rd was composed of a tall body of 
men, with a large proportion of Purdasees. It was embodied with 
the Bombay Army in May, 1820, and had “ Kirkee” on its colours. 
Then it was given over from the Peishwa after the operations in the 
Deccan in 1818-19, and it had the distinctive privilege of wearing, 
instead of the stock, three rows of white beads. In this regiment 
Outram rose, and was its Adjutant. He left it to subdue and con- 
ciliate the then almost savage Bheels, when he made himself dear to 
them, useful to the State, and history has done him due justice in 
recording such honourable service. 

13. The 20th marched from Bhooj (in Kutch) in November, 1840, 
across the desert into Upper Scinde, arriving at Sukkur, on the Indus, 
in December; and thence across the Scinde desert to Dadur, and up 
the Bolan Pass (in February, 1841), convoying a large amount of 
treasure in the depth of an Affghan winter to Quetta; in which 
district it was employed till it formed the rear guard of the Bombay 
column on the evacuation of that territory in August, 1842. 

14. The Bombay Native Army at that time had, like the British 
Infantry, flint muskets, 40 to 100 rounds of ammunition in pouch, 
cross-belts, stocks, knapsack, and cloak. Bombay troops had 
always, when marching, on or not on service, worn white linen covers 
to their forage caps or chako; when marching at ease, the stock was 
taken off. Experience taught us to let our men march in their 
Dhotees, thus dispensing with the trousers, which were carried neatly 
folded in their packs, and available for use when incamp. The Dhotee 
is a graceful and sensible garment, worn by the men in their native 
undress, and leaves the lower limbs: unfettered and unrestrained in 
continued exercise, and especially to be appreciated when crossing 
streams. 

15. The force at Quetta, till the close of the summer of 1841, con- 
sisted of the Headquarters of the Bombay column under General 
Brooks ; while Upper and Lower Scinde and Cutchee were held from 
the sea at Kurachee to Dadur (the foot of the Bolan) by the Bombay 
Army also. Altogether fourteen Regiments of Bombay Native Infantry 
were then in that country, while the lst Cavalry and 19th Regiment 
(the sister regiment, so to say, of the 20th) had returned to India, 
after a creditable service in the first campaign, 1838-39, under Lord 
Keane, at Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul. The 22nd and 26th 
Regiments had returned to India after an exposure with the Scinde 
reserve force in 1839 to the deadly fever which broke out in 
‘* Tatta,” on the ‘*Indus,” which laid low, or rendered unfit for service, 
hundreds of them. 

16. While their comrades were thus serving in parts quite foreign 
to them, the 24th Regiment Native Infantry had crossed the high 
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seas to Aden, which it occupied, having shared in the capture of that 
place. 

17. Throughout that service, 1838 to 1844 (when those campaigns 
closed), the Bombay Native Troops evinced a soldierlike, steady bearing, 
and loyal behaviour, albeit the service lasted over, not weeks or months, 
but years; a period of exposure to sickness, privation, hard marching, 
inadequate and inappropriate clothing and covering, deficient medical 
and other comforts, in intense cold and intense heat. 

18. The history of the Bombay Army at this juncture is inseparable 
from that of Bengal. The Affghan campaign, of 1838, woke up, 
after a long period of peace, to sudden military activity, the armies 
of the three Presidencies, and the Officers of each, old comrades, 
perchance brothers, who as Cadets many years before had been 
trained at Addiscombe alike, in all the soldierly and stern habits of 
strict discipline at that memorable and useful military institution (so 
ruthlessly and hurriedly swept from the ground on the amalgamation, 
and for which no equally good substitute has ever been provided )—those 
comrades, I say, under totally different systems, instilled into them in 
their respective Presidencies, found themselves face to face with each 
other on foreign service; from the earliest stage of the campaign it 
was evident to men of all branches of the Service, Home and Indian, 
that the difference was very marked. The various Bombay corps, of 
(comparatively with Bengal) men of small stature, had attracted by 
their discipline and interior economy the surprise and admiration of 
the Bengal Officers; while the soldierlike, ready, and useful band of 
Madras sappers has been from that campaign to the present day, 
the object of deserved eulogium. 

19. I now revert to the military position held at Candahar and 
Quetta by the two armies in the winter of 1841, when all com- 
munication ceased, except by occasional Kossids, not only owing to 
the weather, but to the political and military crisis at Cabul which 
so astounded our nation and checked for a time our prestige in 
India. 

In December, 1841, General Nott had been reinforced by the 40th 
Foot from Quetta. 

** Killa Abdoola,” at the foot of the Kojuk, was held by the 12th 
Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, with a ¢ompany of the 20th. 

The Bombay Division, under General Brooks at Quetta and the 
surrounding country, was broken up at the close of that unhealthy 
summer. A portion, cavalry and infantry, went to Moostung, and the 
Headquarters and rest of the force descended to winter quarters below 
the Bolan. 

The 20th Regiment and C Company Madras Sappers and a detach- 
ment of Sotheby’s Bengal Foot Battery were left to garrison Quetta, 
our second winter there. Our post from Candahar soon became 
very irregular, until the ominous silence which at last reigned over 
communications was rudely broken by a Kossid bearing a despatch 
in a quill, and that cheery, hospitable, and excellent public servant, 
Lieutenant Hammersley, Bengal Army, Assistant Political Agent in 
charge of the Residency, soon dispelled all our doubts as to the vague 
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rumours which had reached us. The tragedy at Cabul and its con- 
sequences were made known to us, and a peremptory order from 
General Nott bade us hold Quetta at all hazards. The work of 
entrenching at once took place, and the work by day and precautionary 
duty by night were cheerfully performed by the men, without murmur 
or discontent; slbeit the winter was very severe. In due time we 
were reinforced by our old Guzerat friends, the 25th, who occupied 
Mohammed Shereef’s Fort outside and opposite to our little entrench- 
ment, which was further defended by two companies of Her Majesty’s 
41st Regiment. The severity of the winter may be judged when the 
snow lay deep all along the many miles between Quetta and the 
“Durwaza”’ and many of the recruits marching to join the 25th 
Native Infantry died between Scinde and Quetta from exposure to the 
cold. They had no shelter throughout their march but the old 
transparency Bombay tents—and very inadequate so-called warm 
clothing. Of course every possible means within our reach were used 
to keep our men warm and well; and the “ Posteen” was a most 
valuable addition to their clothing; but we lost so many men from 
pulmonary complaints, that the common sense of our high caste men 
came to their aid when we advised them to forego the exigencies of 
“caste” as to extra ablutions. 

20. As the season advanced, the Bombay column, under General 
England, proceeded to Candahar, with the Ist Troop Horse Artillery, 
“‘ Leslie’s ”’ (afterwards the “ Eagle”') Troop, Blood’s Field Battery, 
3rd Bombay Cavalry, 25th Regiment Native Infantry, and a Light 
Batialion, composed of the Flank Companies 6th, 2Uth, and Light 
Companies of the 8th, 21st, and 25th Regiments.’ 

This force was met on the far side of the Kojuk by Wymer’s 
Brigade from Candahar. The infantry of our column were quartered 
in the city of Candahar, where the 42nd and 43rd and 38th Bengal 
Native Infantry were already, the cantonments being occupied by the 
2nd and 16th Bengal Native Infantry and Her Majesty’s 40th Foot 
(the identical cantonments occupied and then abandoned by General 
Primrose upwards of thirty-five years later). The Bombay troops 
took part in all the operations then going on, including those in the 
Urgundab Valley, and in the affair of the 29th May, 1842, when an 
act of injustice was shown to the column of Bombay troops, which 
column enabled General Nott to undertake his celebrated successful 
march to Ghuznee and Cabul. On that day an action was fought 
outside and ciose to the walls of Candahar, then for the most part 
held by the Bombay column, which of course was under arms the 
whole time, and disposed of at all available points for the defence 
of town and citadel in case of need. A medal, “ Candahar 1842,” 

1 The honourable distinction of “Eagle” so deservedly accorded to this troop 
has, I believe, been made to pass officially into oblivion, but the remembrance of it 
is still cherished with pride by the old Bombay Artillery Officers, and by their 
comrades of all other branches, who well knew the excellent service by which it was 
obtained. 

2 An earlier attempt to advance had been made in the preceding month, but an 
unfortunate check en route, owing to inadequate force, induced the General to 
postpone further progress till reinforced from the Bolan. 
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with “Affghanistan” on colours, was subsequently granted for that 
and other operations in the Urgundab Valley, operations equally 
shared in by the Bombay troops; but by the veto of General Nott 
the Bombay troops were excluded from the honour, and from that 
date to now no legitimate appeal, or representation, public or private, 
could gain for the Bombay Native Army any redress. 

21. To resume. When General Nott made his renowned and glorious 
advance from Candahar to Ghuznee and Cabul, under difficulties 
unsurpassed by any army before or since, he took with him that 
fine old 40th Foot (who then, to the mutual regret of that regi- 
ment and their old friends in the Bombay Army, left our Presidency 
for good), and he took also the flower of the Bombay column, viz., 
all the Bombay Artillery, Horse and Field, Her Majesty’s 41st, and 
our gallant comrades over so many years, the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, 
while the remnant of our eolumn retraced its steps through the Kojuk 
to the Bolan, with the whole of the sick, wounded, heavy baggage, 
siege artillery, ordnance and engineer parks, left at Candahar. We 
were two days and two nights in the Kojuk, and the cheerfulness 
and readiness with which the duties of guarding and conducting 
these impedimenta were performed by the Sepoys of the Bombay 
Army, who, as before stated, received no honourable token of those 
services, were conspicuous. Although their “escort” duty was a thank- 
less one, it was nevertheless absolutely conducive to the safety of the 
army and the success of the campaign, and its performance was marked 
by strict discipline and implicit obedience, without which no operations 
in an enemy’s country, thankless though they be, can be successfully 
and honourably carried out. 

22. Early in 1843 another page of Indian history opens—the battles 
of Meanee and Hyderabad, and other operations on the Indus, which 
preceded the annexation of Scinde to the Indian dominions. Those 
operations have been so often placed before the public that I here merely 
record the fact that Jacob’s Horse, the 3rd Cavalry, Poona Horse 
and six regiments of Bombay Native Infantry altogether took active 
and creditable part in some or all of those operations, especially the 
12th and 25th Regiments Native Infantry (just then returned from 
Affghanistan), ¢ and: who, under Sir Charles Napier at ‘‘ Meance,”' elicited 
that famous General’s admirationand confidence. Ow ing tosome delay, 
the Bengal troops ordered to replace us (from Ferozepoor) at Sukkur 
did not arrive till late on in that season, and when the intense heat had 
well setin, the 20th Regiment moveddown to Hyderabad by the opposite 
bank of the river, and “at “Peeraree ”’ had a creditable and successful 
skirmish with the enemy there, the moral effect of which was good, and 
was duly acknowledged by Sir C. Napier when later on he bade fare- 
well to. the regiment on its leaving Scinde, as was his kind custom to 
every regiment which served under him, in the usual quaint but cheery, 
soldierlike terms which characterized all his orders then. 

23. 1843-1848.—The strength of the Bombay Army was increased 
in 1843 by the formation of the Scinde (or Jacob’s) Irregular Horse, 

1 At ‘ Meanee” two well known men in the Bombay Army still among us were 
wounded, Sir W. Wyllie (Staff), and Sir R. Phayre, 25th, the latter dangerously. 
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two Belooch battalions, and the Scinde Camel Corps, all of which 
corps were officered from the different branches of the Bombay Army.' 

The history of the Scinde Horse located at the little fort originally 
known as Khangurh, but now named Jacobabad (after the able and 
distinguished soldier, General John Jacob, who converted that howl- 
ing wilderness into a garden, and the little fortress into a splendid 
cantonment), is so well known that I shall merely thankfully say that 
Jacob’s Lieutenants are still among us,’ and far better able than I am 
to recount the history of that famous leader and his faithful body 
of soldiers, whom he had organized, and who, in addition to sharing 
all the campaigns, kept in awe and subjugation for years the lawless 
tribes of the Murree Hills and frontier, extending not only to Beloochi- 
stan, but through the Bolan again to Quetta. That leader has, alas! 
passed away, but the happy results of his good deeds and extraordinary 
mental and administrative powers still exist. 

24. The services and efficiency of the two Belooch battalions were 
never surpassed by those of any other, no matter what Presidency or 
native nationality. Faithful to their colours, which bear respectively 
the names of Persia, Khooshab, Delhi, China, Abyssinia, Candahar, 
and Affghanistan, 1879, and Egypt still later, they are a credit to the 
many excellent British Officers by whom they were trained and led. 

25. The Scinde Camel Corps was raised forty-five years ago, and its 
history in a recent lecture here by Sir George Green assured those 
in England till then ignorant of the fact that such a formation as a 
* Camel Corps” was till the other day not a “ novel or original idea”! 
In connection with this corps I name a well-known Officer who 
possessed wonderful mental and bodily energy, was of a stalwart and 
magnificent physique, indomitable in pluck, reckless of his health, a 
staunch friend, a boon companion, known and loved wherever he went 
—< Fitzgerald,” of the 12th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry; and 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the heart of London, the memory of this 
stalwart and well-known Officer is perpetuated by the erection 
therein of a marble pulpit. 

26. In 1846 the Bombay Native Infantry was increased by the 27th, 
28th, and 29th Regiments, which were formed by proportionate con- 
tributions from the other corps, and by drafts from the two general 
recruit depdts formed, under experienced British Officers, at Poona 
and Mhow. 

I cannot say that these two depots (ably commanded and managed as 
they were) added much to the physique of the Bombay Army. The 
sources of recruiting were becoming limited; the advance of openings 


1 In 1839 and later, the Guzerat Irregular Horse (at Baroda) and the Southern 
Mahratta Horse (on the borders of the Deccan and the Southern Mahratta country) 
were raised, the former by Major (afterwards General Sir H. G.) Roberts, well 
known not only in the Army, but as the famous Deccan hog-hunter in days gone 
by; and the latter by Captain John Ramsay, weli known and loved in the Army as 
“Jack Ramsay.’ These corps have, after good service, ceased, from financial reasons, 
to exist. The excellent Officers who long commanded each are both now in England. 

* Chief among these are the well-known names of Henry Green, Malcolm Gree 
and (now) Sir Geo. Malcolm (would that we could still include the equally 
known the late Sir W. Merewether). 
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for employment, other than leaving, like their forefathers, their fields 
and homes to enlist in their relatives’ regiment, affected recruiting 
more and more every year. Progress in India set in with rapid 
strides. Public works, private enterprise, railroads, &c., offered higher 
inducements than soldiering ; and thus the field for recruiting good 
Konkun, Deccan, and Mahratta soldiers (as of old) was well-nigh 
exhausted, and consequently the proportion of men from Bengal 
provinces increased in every regiment. I must say that the nucleus of 
the new 27th, 28th, and 29th Regiments were not fortunately formed ; 
the best men, decidedly, were not sent by other corps; but in 1858, when 
it was necessary to raise three extra battalions of Irregulars in the 
Bombay Army, to meet the exigencies of the country, the Commander- 
in-Chief sanctioned a very different course, 7.e., by ordering each Com- 
manding Officer to draft an entire company as it stood on acertain date, 
minus such men as musicians and others, the loss of which would have 
weakened their own corps. These three extra battalions were found 
most efficient, and did excellent service; but on the reconstruction of 
the Native Army from the old to the so-called (or rather miscalled) 
present irregular system, they were broken up and most of the men 
were redrafted to their old corps. 

27. 1848-1856.—When the Sutle] campaign commenced, in 1848, 
the Bombay Native Army once more responded cheerfully to the call, 
and the Golundauze, Sappers and Miners, Ist Light Cavalry, and four 
regiments Native Infantry embarked for Scinde, en route to Mooltan, to 
form the Bombay column under Sir H. Dundas (Lord Melville), being 
joined en route by the lst and 2nd Scinde Horse from Jacobabad. The 
soldierlike qualities of these Bombay native troops, for the first time 
under his command, and their implicit obedience to the call of every 
duty imposed on them, impressed Sir H. Dundas so favourably that 
he made uo secret of testifying to it. 

After the siege of Mooltan, Sir H. Dundas, with a portion of the 
Bombay column, marched to the Punjab and took part in the Battle 
of “ Goojerat,” and (unlike our column in Affghanistan) were duly 
included in all the honours which were meted out to the Punjib 
campaigns. 

28. 1856-1858.—In October, 1856, the Persian War took place, when 
the light companies of nine regiments Native Infantry, and five 
regiments intact, in addition to Golundauze, Sappers and Miners, 
3rd Cavalry, Scinde Horse and Poona Horse, embarked for the 
Persian Gulf from the several ports of the Bombay and Scinde 
coasts." 

The 20th embarked from Vingorla in hired sailing transports—three 
companies in one vessel, and the Headquarters and seven companies in 
the “ Result,” a fine ship formerly belonging to Green’s old Indian Fleet, 
and towed by the “‘ Pottinger,” with the Headquarters of our brigade 
comrades, the 64th Foot, on board. Those who are acquainted with 
the stormy rule of Neptune at that season of the year in the Persian 
Gulf will not be surprised that we were often promptly “ cast adrift,” 

* In those days al! available British Officers on Staff employ rejoined their corps 
when it took the field. 
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by our “ tow,” and left to ourselves in a rough sea and head wind, with 
a progress of about forty miles to the good per diem! Not a bit of 
trouble did our men give us; there they were for days and weeks, a 
heterogeneous mass of men of all castes—cooking and not cooking, 
high caste and low caste, Purwarees, Mussulmans, Brahmins, Moochees, 
&c. The daily duties laid down by our regulations for troops on board 
ship were scrupulously and cheerfully carried out. 

The history of the Persian War is contained in the official despatches 
of that period. Outram’s advance to the foot of the Daliky Hills 
(Boorazjoon), the return night march rendered eventful by the 
enemy’s night attack on us at ** Khooshab ” (the scene of the prowess of 
the 3rd Bombay Cavalry at early dawn next day), the subsequent 
struggle back to Bushire, across the swamp of that dreary Marsheela, 
are matters on which (though interesting) I need not lengthen this 
lecture by dwelling. The subsequent expedition to “ Mohumra,” the 
occupation of Karak, the assumption of chief command in Persia by 
John Jacob, the treaty which ended the war, and the sad cause 
of the sudden departure of Sir J. Outram and General Havelock with 
the 64th and 78th to India, brings up this history to the date on 
which “ mutiny” threw the whole of India into danger and alarm. 

29. I do not intend to offer an opinion as to the cause of the terrible 
events which then shook our hold on India to the centre. Indian 
“history,” more or less accurate, and more or less prejudiced, has 
already recorded what may or may not have been the cause, but the 
sad facts within our own knowledge, and their results, remain the same. 
I would here only record a fact connected with the result of the mutinies 
on the Bombay Native Army. 

The cavalry, regular and irregular, stood firm, and of the then 
thirty-two regiments of Native Infantry, six gave much uneasiness 
at first—one of them recovered itself, but in two it was necessary to 
apply the pruning knife of extreme measures and prompt example te 
eradicate the evil; the effect was immediately successful, for they 
both then and ever since did their duty well and faithfully to the 
State, in garrison and in the field. The other three regiments so mis- 
behaved themselves as tobe disbanded. Of these three, the worst was 
only ten years old, having been raised in 1846. Twenty-six regiments, 
out of thirty-two, stood firm, loyal, and trustworthy, not only passively, 
but actively; for the many of them that were called on at that critical 
period did excellent service in the field in the several trying campaigns, 
both in and beyond the limits of their Presidency, and were highly 
commended by Sir Hugh Rose and the other distinguished Com- 
manders, and considering the influence (for the Nana’s emissaries 
reached the Mahratta as well as Hindostan territory) and example to 
which the men of the Bombay Army had been subjected for sixteen 
years before, I contend that the result of the test they underwent was 
wonderful. 

30. This brings us to the “new organization,” brought about by 
the amalgamation, my ideas as to which will be restricted to the 
practical working of such portions of it as came within my duties as 
Commanding Officer of the 2nd Grenadier Regiment. 
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31. 1858-1867.—In 1858 the Bombay Native Army contributed four 
regiments to the China expedition. 

32. 1867-1878.—In September, 1867, the Abyssinian campaign 
opened, and the Bombay Native Army sent a large detachment across 
the Indian Ocean to the distant shores of “ Annesley Bay.” It consisted 
of Native Sappers and Miners, 2 Regiments Cavalry, and 6 Regi- 
ments of Infantry." 

33. The Native Army being now under new organization, it was found 
necessary to augment the number of British Officers with the above 
Native Regiments. For example, the 2nd Grenadiers (with which I 
was not regimentally connected till after that campaign) were called on 
by the exigencies of that force to contribute a Brigadier, his Aide-dé- 
Camp, a Cantonment Magistrate (or Bazaar Master) and a Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General. The Bombay Army resources were 
exhausted, and we had to indent on Officers from other Presidencies ; 
excellent they were, but of course accustomed only to their own Army 
system. 

Iam not going to dwell on the object or result of that expedition. 
The Bombay native troops employed ,invariably performed, under 
trying circumstances of heat, cold, and occasional privation, the onerous 
duties of that campaign with a cheerfulness and alacrity which won 
the confidence and official recognition of our distinguished Commander, 
who has himself in unmistakable language been, to the British public 
and world at large, the able and official exponent of the history 
of a campaign which he conducted with a result so honourable to 
himself, and so satisfactory to Her Majesty’s country, and its 
interests. 

By August, 1868, the Staff and troops had returned from 
“Annesley Bay,” and having completed my term as Assistant 
Adjutant-General, I was appointed to the command of the 2nd 
Grenadiers, and joined them at Sattara, where they had proceeded 
for light duty, being very much under strength, owing to sickness, 
invaliding, and liberal furloughs, and shortly afterwards the exi- 
gencies of the public service (in Kattiawar and Dwarka) reduced 
us still further, by two companies being ordered to Asseergurh, 
and two more for garrison duty to Bombay; thus our Headquarter 
strength was reduced to a handful of men. I was no stranger 
to the regiment, socially or officially, as I had known it for years. 
It was lucky in retaining with it many of its own old British Officers, 
and the rest had been associated with the regiment for some time. 
Among them an Officer belonging to and quondam Adjutant of the 20th, 
and now commanding the Grenadiers. Of those temporarily detached 
in Abyssinia, most had rejoined. The regiment had the nucleus of 
their long-established excellent Band and Mess Institutions, which 


1 In 1867 drafts of Irregular Cavalry were formed for service at Aden, and called 
the “ Aden Troop,” which was brought to a very useful and efficient state by an 
Officer formerly in the 20th Regiment (and afterwards the efficient Adjutant of 
Jacob’s Rifles). His long and able service with the “ Aden Troop” deserved (when 
he recently left it) a consideration for advancement, which it did not receive. He 
has now retired. 
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tend so much to the happiness of all in and beyond a regiment at a 
small and isolated station in India. 

In Abyssinia the regiment had been employed constantly, and in 
detached parties, in helping to make the railways between Zula and 
Kameylee, the entrance to “‘ Sooroo”’ Pass, and this harassing duty, in 
the climate of that region in the hottest of its seasons, told so much 
on all ranks as to interfere fatally with all attempts to maintain the 
interior economy, which I knew to have been the same as that of the 
20th. Very soon only one British Officer was left fit for duty, luckily 
a most trustworthy one.! The Adjutant was seriously hors de combat’ 
Another who could have acted for him had been invalided to England, 
so ill that he was not allowed to accompany his regiment; thus the 
duties devolved on two Madras Officers, Lieutenant Gunthorpe and 
then Lieutenant Fletcher, successively (excellent Officers, but quite 
strangers to the regiment and its system) ; they both fell ill and were 
invalided to England. So that when the regiment collected and 
embarked for India it mustered two old Officers for duty, and the 
Adjutant too ill to do anything. I dwell on this because it points to 
a system introduced into Bombay by the new organization, quite 
foreign to that in the “old.” Itadded to the numerous and important 
military duties of Adjutant those intricate and responsible ones of 
a Paymaster—enough to depress any enthusiastic zealous Adjutant, 
when brought face to face with demands from the Pay Department 
and Auditor-General ! 

It was inconvenient enough in garrison, but on foreign service, 
and its consequent detached duties, with all the extra contingencies of 
field batta, extra ration money, family remittances, daily working 
pay, documents ruthlessly and punctually demanded by the Pay and 
Audit Department—all these, I say, were quite incompatible with the 
additional duties of an Adjutant. 

Among the many points connected with new organization I had 
taken mental note of, and expressed myself accordingly on this. 
And now the practical result was before me and my Officers, aided 
by whom I found, on assuming command, that the accounts of the 
regiment were in a hopeless state of confusion—responsible and 
intermediate native authorities had many of them gone on sick leave. 

The Adjutant, then dangerously ill, was invalided home, and though 
for a few weeks we endeavoured to rectify and elucidate matters, the 
two large detachments before alluded to marched away, and no Officer 
was left to me at Headquarters, as owing to previous absence those 
now left to me were ignorant of the subject. My Bombay detachment 
had to be handed over to the command of a British Officer “ doing 
duty” with the Bombay garrison! Gentlemen, it took me and my 
Officers over two years to adjust those accounts, and even then it 
would have been impossible without the Departmental aid and co- 
operation courteously rendered by the Auditor-General. 

34. 1878-1887.—In 1878 the Bombay Native Army contributed 
a portion of the Indian contingent sent to Malta. To Affghanistan 

' He now fills, deservedly, a high and responsible situation in the Bombay 
Commissariat Department. 
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in 1879-81 it again went forth—and later on the 2nd Belooch 
Regiment went to Egypt with Sir H. Macpherson’s column, 
and behaved with much credit. In the final hard struggle before 
“Suakim,” under Sir G. Graham (and in which struggle the 
enemy showed such daring), the 28th Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry took part, and Officers of the Home and other armies 
testify to their excellent condition and service: they were not 
surpassed by any native corps of any Presidency. At Candahar 
they had distinguished themselves under Colonel Nimmo, who still 
lives; but poor Major Singleton, who led them at Suakim, did not 
live long to enjoy the honours he had so deservedly earned. Since 
then the Bombay Native Army has joined in the field operations in 
Burmah with credit and cheerfulness. 

35. I believe that now a system exists of linking regiments together, 
but I am not prepared to enter into that question, not knowing the 
grounds on which benefit is expected from it, as until recruiting 
grounds for good physique—no matter what caste or country—are 
open to the whole Bombay Army wherever serving, I see no possible 
good in it, as esprit de corps and prestige of individual regiments and 
numbers are best retained by letting them stand by themselves. 

36. Another novel feature is, I believe, in contemplation, of training 
Native Officers in higher military efficiency by the institution of 
Colleges. The subject is not strictly within the scope of this lecture, 
and leads to the broader question of “ Native Officers generally,” 
for and against which much has to be said. I will therefore only 
remark that while the spirit of independence and self-reliance, and 
talent for command, are innate in the class of Native Officers in the 
Northern Bengal and Punjib Army, in the Bombay Native Officer 
(albeit promoted by selection as to efficiency and merit), such character- 
istics are not innate. He always has leant, he does, and will always 
by strong force of habit, lean on and look to his British regimental 
Officer alone for teaching him all his duties. His training under novel 
and outside instructors would be distasteful to him, and I only hope 
that such educational element may never be introduced into the 
Bombay Native Army, the organization of which can never, for me, 
too obvious reasons, be carried out on the same lines as that of the 
Native Army in Bengal. 


Equipment. 


37. The general equipment and dress of the Bombay Native Infantry 
under the old organization were almost similar to those of their British 
comrades, and kept pace with the periodical and subsequent changes 
therein. In due course the “ flint’’ was superseded by the “percussion” 
musket, which later on in many corps was replaced by the long rifle ; 
change in equipment, &c., naturally followed. In the present day 
each regiment, instead of helmets, wears a puggaree of prescribed 
regimental pattern. 
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Interior Economy. 


38. This formed the link from the youngest recruit to the Com- 
manding Officer in every detail of daily duty by the intermediate 
responsibility devolving on each commissioned and non-commissioned 
grade between them. 

1. Each company under a British Officer was divided into sub- 
divisions and sections, each subdivision under a Native Officer, and 
each section under non-commissioned officers, responsible for the super- 
vision of the men. As to the state of their arms, accoutrements, 
ammunition, equipment, and regimental necessaries, the cleanliness 
of their lines, and all matters of duty and discipline conducive to 
good behaviour, each section had a due proportion of “caste” and 
‘* country.” 

2. A return of “country,” “ caste,” ‘‘ age,” “ height” of each rank 
in a company (prepared by company Officers) was furnished in 
‘‘one regimental form” to Army Headquarters periodically. 

3. Asa warrant for this proportion of caste the periodical promotion 
rolls furnished by company Officers received the careful scrutiny 
and attention of the Commanding Oflicer before the promotions were 
confirmed and published in regimental orders; and this scrutiny had 
regard to length of service; but the system which guided such pro- 
motions through the different grades from Lance-Naique to Native 
Officer was distinctly that of selection, and with regard for efficiency 
and a due balance of caste and nationality. 

4. The interior duties of each company and the whole regiment 
were disposed of daily (Sundays and holidays excepted) by Officers 
of companies and the Commanding Officer, at a duly appointed hour 
and place. 

5. When there were no parades, the regiment attended roll-call 
twice a day in uniform (on Sundays and holidays native undress 
was allowed) under the Officer of the day. Non-commissioned officers 
were then responsible that the men turned out clean and tidy. The 
orders of the day were read out, the men for guard or piquet told off. 

6. The regimental and garrison guards were daily inspected, and 
surplus men were ready to fill the places of such men as the Adjutant 
or Officer of the day found on inspection to be untidy. Guards and 
orderlies were relieved daily, and always told off by roster. They 
were always in uniform, and had three reliefs to one sentry—whose 
‘relief’? was always conducted by the non-commissioned officer. 

7. The duties in case of “fire” and ‘‘fatigue parties,” and the “ren- 
dezvous” and the sources of the water supply for each company, 
were all made known to and supervised by the Officer of the day. 

8. The men’s lines were subject to the supervision of the Quarter- 
master, but each of the company authorities was responsible, through 
him and by constant inspection, to the Commanding Officer as to their 
cveneral cleanliness and neatness. 

No strangers were allowed to live in the lines without (through the 
company authorities) the permission of the Commanding Officer. 

9. In the Bombay Army the men were never separated from their 
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arms, accoutrements, and ammunition, either in quarters, on the 
march, or service, except at sea, when, according to the Bombay 
Army rules for such occasions, they were lodged in the places pointed 
out for the purpose by the vessel’s authorities. 

A very creditable fact proves their particular pride in and care of 
their arms, &c., and all Government equipments, that on occasions 
of “fire” (not unfrequent in the dry seasons) any loss of or damage 
to a man’s arms and accoutrements, &c., was very rare.’ 

10. The whole regiment, both by company Officers and by the 
Commanding Officer, was duly inspected every week, and all the men’s 
kits and necessaries for each “order” of inspection were uniformly 
set out, according to regimental pattern, on the regimental carpet, or 
“ Durree.” 

11. The men’s accounts were settled monthly, when they were 
marched up by squads in uniform and paid personally by their company 
Officers, and then and there signed their Acquittance Roll accordingly. 
Any case of doubt was duly looked into and settled by the Command- 
ing Officer at orderly room next day. 

12. When away from the lines, in the Bazaars and elsewhere in 
native undress, the men were not allowed to carry bludgeons. 
Absence from quarters after tattoo “without pass ” met with severe 
punishment. 

13. On the line of march the men attended roll-call every afternoon 
in uniform. Weakly or footsore men were then fallen out, and told 
off for light duty, either as escort to baggage, stores, &c. 

14, On occasions of “ halts” (generally every third day) the regi- 
ment paraded for inspection under arms by company Officers and the 
Commanding Officer. 

15. Shortly after the column quitted their old ground a halt was 
called to allow men to fall out, and it was then resumed “at ease;”’ 
and afterwards if men fell out a non-commissioned officer was detailed 
to collect them and bring them up at an easy pace.” 

16. When the regiment arrived near its new ground a halt and 
“attention” was called,and the men in steady parade formation were 
marched to their pivots, the roll called, the new guards fallen out, and 


1 T remember, when commanding a wing of the 20th Regiment at Dhoolia 
(Khandeish), in 1849, the Chuppared lines caught fire two or three times, and owing 
to the irresistible impetus of the ‘devils,’ or whirlwinds, their destruction was 
almost immediate, and while the men on each occasion lost much of their own 
property (the value of which was very inadequately covered by the Government 
compensation granted on such occasions), no arms or Government property were lost 
or damaged beyond what a few rupees would cover. I duly represented this and 
urged permanent “ pukka”’-built huts. In later years nearly every regiment of 
Bombay Native Infantry built their own lines at most stations. 

I may instance a case which proves the good result of this practice (always 
adhered to in the 20th Regiment in route-marching parades when in garrison), on 
the occasion of that trying march across the dreary swamp between Khooshab and 
Bushire. A number of men fell out and Native Officers and non-commissioned 
officers were duly detailed to collect them, till night closed in and they then 
bivouacked, and next morning in a compact body were marched into Bushire and 
rejoined the regiment. Thus we had no stragglers, a fact regarding which Sir J. 
Outram expressed himself very kindly. 
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allowed half-an-hour before being inspected and marched off; the 
colours were escorted to the quarter-guard by a subdivision of one of 
the flank companies, and then the regiment was dismissed to pitch 
their tents in regular line and order, and when that was done, a party 
from each company always cheerfully helped in pitching their Officers’ 
tents. 

17. The word “ fatigue duty,” in garrison, field, or board ship, in the 
Bombay Native Army, included every employment under that head as 
performed by British regiments, and the men were detailed for it as 
they stood on the company roster, without any reference to “ caste or 
country,’ and within my long experience of regimental duty I know 
of no “ fatigue duty” that has not been always performed by the 
Sepoys with readiness and cheerfulness, and I may add that our 
Hindostan men were always conspicuous for their goodwill in the 
matter, and especially so in the long “rear guard” and treasure 
escort duties on service. The latter duty commenced with “loading” 
the camels at midnight, and reaching one’s ground near sunset, owing 
to intermediate hindrances by refractory camels squatting down and 
asserting their right to remain there. 

18. The “ sick in hospital” were daily visited by the Officer of the 
day. The hospital was periodically visited by the company Officers 
and by the Commanding Officer, especially in the case of serious illness. 

19. The books, records, and returns of companies, in a uniformly 
established “ form” sanctioned at Army Headquarters, were kept by the 
company Officers, who at periodical inspections by the Commanding 
Officer were responsible for their correction up to date. Such men 
as could read and write helped in this work as training for regimental 
clerks. 

20. The Adjutant of the regiment was responsible to the Commanding 
Ofticer for every detail of the regiment connected with drill, duty, 
and discipline, theoretical and practical, and except on holidays was 
expected to be on the “drill” (recruit) ground or parade ground every 
morning and evening. His immediate subordinates were the Native 
Adjutant-General, Havildar Major, and the staff of Drill-Masters 
(in proportion to the number of recruits) were selected by him for 
efficiency and smartness, and without any reference to “caste.” Some 
of the old stamp of Bombay men were very smart drills and good 
teachers. 

21. The appointments of Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster 
were held by one Officer. As Quartermaster, he had charge of quarters, 
camp equipage, arms, accoutrements, ammunition, and stores; as 
Interpreter, he had charge of the regimental schools; and as Paymaster, 
he had the issue of pay and charge of all the Pay Accounts of the 
regiment. 

22. No brigade or regimental drills took place on the officially re- 
cognized public holidays, such as Mohurrum (Mussulman) and Hoolee 
(Hindoo). Other minor holidays varied in different regiments, but 
were controlled under regimental arrangement in the standing orders 
of regiments, and were not allowed to interfere with duty. 
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Résumé. 


39. I conclude now with a few observations on the prominent points 
of this lecture. 

First. When noting the chief deficiencies in the system of the Indian 
Native Army as affecting that of Bombay, my remarks must not be 
supposed to bear on present or future affairs on the Affghan frontier, 
as to the remote probability of employing there, outside the walls 
of our “Empire,” native troops held to be of inferior physique and 
prestige. I leave that to the writers on that topic—some of them with 
much practical and personal experience to back them, and some with no 
such experience whatever. I look merely to the remedy of defects in the 
system for the benefit of an army which may again, as in days not long 
gone by, be called on to protect Her Majesty’s dominions in the equally 
valuable southern parts of India—to wit, within the walls of Her 
Empire, in the Bombay Presidency; for (though 1 have not dwelt much 
on the good service rendered in days gone by in our Presidency in- 
terior) the present quiet in Upper and Lower Scinde, in the Southern 
Mahratta country, the lawless (Wagheer) tribes surrounding “ Kattia- 
war,” and the still often dangerous trespass of the Bheels from the 
difficult jungles of Khandeish and Guzerat—all these I say mayany day 
call forth again the services of the Bombay Native Army, which in 1838 
numbered twenty-six regiments for service within the strictly speaking 
Bombay limits, against, now in 1888, twenty-two regiments only, with 
their service extended to Scinde, Quetta, Southern Mahratta country, 
and Rajpootana; for, of the present thirty regiments, three Belooch and 
one Marine Battalion are, so to say, local, and four good old faithful 
regiments have for financial reasons been recently swept away from 
the Bombay Native Infantry.! 

. TL acknowledge the fact that in these days rapid locomotion from 
one part of India to another justifies temporary reduction of, or 
total withdrawal from, many stations requiring large garrisons, but if 
serious disturbances and trouble again set in in the Bombay interior 
which I have alluded to, many of the said important stations—such 
as Sholapoor in the Deccan, Malligaun in Khandeish, Rajkote in 
Kattiwar, Hursole and Baroda in Guzerat, would have to be again 
mnumerously occupied, and where will you get your men ? 

Secondly. The reason I presume to make my “ personal experience of 
thirty-seven years ” the authority for all I say in this lecture springs 
from my objection to receive, as bond fide military history, the 
pamphlets and books written on the military operations in India for 
that and preceding periods, by writers who, clever and intelligent 
though they be, appear to me to put forth their opinions with the eye 
and mind of partisans, and thus (unsupported by personal knowledge 
of, or authority for, their opinions) they bring to bear on their record of 
events, and individuals connected therewith, a political and ‘ party- 
spirit” bias, and an amount of hero-worship (to the exclusion of 

1 The 30th Regiment Native Infantry is now represented by “ Jacob’s Rifles,” raised 
nearly thirty years ago by that General at Jacobabad, but they were never brigaded 
with any other Infantry regiment until sent to the front in Affghanistan in 1878-80! 
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other equally distinguished men), all foreign to the real history, thus 
losing sight of the impartiality and justice which should be the 
infallible guide of an historian. 

I now close my paper, and claim that it is supported (as many other 
Commanding Officers can say of their regiments) by long personal 
association with Sepoys of every caste and country—in every position 
of service, in quarters, camp, field, action, board ship—long and trying 
marches in foreign lands, amid privations of climate and food, &c. I 
never regret having joined the Bombay Native Army, within the 
training of which, I learnt, from Ensign to Colonel, my duty as a 
Soldier. , 

I much appreciate the honour of reading all this to you, and I 
thank you, gentlemen, for your kind forbearance and attention in 
listening thereto. 


General Sir Roprert Hume: I rise, Sir, because nobody else seems inclined to open 
this discussion, and also because I take a very great interest in the subject of to-day’s 
lecture. My connection with the Bombay Army was very short, but it has been recent, 
and although it extended only over twelve months, still those were twelve months 
in which I was able to gain more insight into the practical working of Bombay troops, 
being on active service, than I probably could have done in the course of as many 
years in the Presidency. My service in the Bombay Army was from November, 
1880, to November, 1881, when I went up to succeed Sir Robert Phayre in com- 
mand at Candahar. I first met the Bombay troops at Sibi where I left the railway, 
and found them scattered from Sibi to Candahar, roughly, about 250 miles, in charge: 
of escorts and of the different isolated posts along the line of communication. When 
I came to Quetta, I found one or two regiments that I was able to inspect, and by 
the time I had arrived at Candahar I had seen a good deal of the regiments of the 
force engaged in Southern Afghanistan. We were six months at Candahar before 
we came back to Quetta, and during that time of course I had many opportunities 
of making myself acquainted, as it was my business to do in my position, with the 
regiments of the Bombay Native Infantry and Poonah and Sind Horse in the com- 
mand, and also with the commissariat, transport, and different departments, and 
with the Bombay Staff. Afterwards, in April, 1881, when we got the order to leave- 
Candahar and retire to Quetta, and to send the greater part of the force down to 
India, I saw the working of those departments, and was able to see much of tlre 
Bombay Army. I am happy to say that I was entirely satisfied, and more than 
satisfied with the way in which all the duties, and they were very onerous, were 
done, not only by the rank and file of the Bombay Army, but by the different 
departments. 1 cannot speak too highly of the manner in which the commissariat 
and transport were carried on, and in which that large force was moved down, with- 
out waste of stores or hitch of any sort, to India. There is one thing in which I 
think the lecturer will quite agree with me, and in which I think you will all agree 
with me, it is this: that the supply of European Officers to native regiments, as at 
present organized, is not sufficient to bear the strain of any extended operations. 
That the regiments of the Bombay Army did their duty admirably in every way is 
a proof of their good organization under the Officers that they have; but if there- 
was one point which gave me any anxiety it was the small number of European 
Officers who remained fit for duty with their regiments, and who would have been 
available if we had been, as unfortunately we were not, attacked by Ayoub Khan. 
That the regiments of the Bombay Army would have done their duty thoroughly 
well I had not the slightest doubt; I never felt any anxiety about the lines of com- 
munication, and I was perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the numerous. 
isolated posts were commanded by their different Officers, and really almost without 
Officers in places. But the number of British Officers with native troops in the 
Presidency must be increased if our native regiments are to be employed in opera- 
tions extending over any length of time, and against a well organized enemy. I am 
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very glad to have had the opportunity of saying these few words about the Bombay 
Army, for I have great faith in them, and I believe that there was no portion of the 
Southern Afghanistan field force w hich more regretted not having an active enemy 
to meet than the regiments of the Bombay Army who were with us. 

General Sir Witt1am Otpnerts, ¥.¢., K.C.B.: As regards the Indian 
Army generally, we have heard the details of the different armies, and we have 
heard the history of the Bombay Army proper, but I think that we are all 
more concerned nowadays in England with the native army of India generally ; 
what it is—what it has been we all know—and what it is to be in the future, 
and how it is to defend that country against what we believe will be our future 
enemy in India; that is from the outside. Of course we are always subject to 
internal foes, that goes without saying, but our present concern is to see that our 
north-west frontier is safe, and that rests inthe greatest measure upon the integrity 
and the character of the native army of India, supported as itis of course by British 
troops, but without the native army we cannot hold India. Now as regards the 
character of the sepoys of India, I was looking over a volume of the life of that 
great soldier, I think the greatest soldier certainly that I have ever met, Sir Charles 
Napier, and I will just read to-you what his opinion was of the native soldiers ; he 
says, writing to General Caulfield, one of the Directors of the E. I. Company: “I have 
read your pamphlet on the Indian Army, which I was much pleased with; especi- 
ally where you stand up manfully for the sepoys. Iam quite provoked at the silly 
way in which it is so common to speak of theminthis country. They are admirable 
soldiers, and only give way when badly led by brave but idle soldiers, who let 
discipline and drill grow slack, and do not mix with them ; being ignorant them- 
selves, they cannot teach the sepoys. All this produces confusion in action, and 
then the ignorant European Officer, who has neglected his own studies, yet is as 
brave as any lion, tries to rally them with the glorious courage which he ever shows ; 
but courage will not restore order, and disorder necessarily produces defeat. The 
sepoys, who, well taught and well led, would oppose any troops in the world, fly 
when ill taught, however bravely led, for brave leading alone will not do. A mili- 
tary writer has just remarked, that if two armies be alike in all things but the 
Generals, and if one General be a lion in courage, yet ignorant of how to lead, the 
other a coward, yet master of his trade, the latter will winthe campaign, for he will 
find brave men to second his wise plans. I often think of this when I see Officers 
neglect the drill of their regiments. ‘ Your regiment is brave,’ I say to myself, 
* but it will run away, and the fault will be yours.’ Yes! the sepoy is a glorious 
soldier—not to be corrupted by gold or appalled by danger.” This is the character 
of the men that we have in India to fight for us if we deal properly and fairly with 
them, and I am very glad, and rejoice to hear a man like General MacLeod hold 
forth the old doings of his old glorious army, the Bombay Army, and I am quite 
sure he never intended in anything he said to disparage in any way the qualities of 
the two other armies. At the same time, lest it should be thought that he has in 
any way done so of the Bengal Army, I, as a Bengal Officer, assert that the sepoys 
of the Bengal Army when properly handled and led and drilled are as good native 
soldiers as any in the world. Of course I am not speaking of the Punjaub 
soldiers, or the Gurkha soldiers, those we know are almost equal to European 
soldiers, and alongside of British regiments I believe they would hold their 
own against any enemy; but I am speaking of the old Bengal sepoy, whom 
I still assert, if properly managed, forms a good fighting material for the 
future. I assert that we have splendid material for soldiers in India, there 
is no better, but they must be properly managed and handled. Lord Hardinge, 
a first-rate soldier as well as Governor-General of India, said of the Indian Army : 
“ It is like a highly-tempered weapon, which must be very carefully handled ;” and, 
gentlemen, that must be borne in mind in dealing with the Indjan Army. We must 
not be chopping and changing about and playing tricks with it, or it will snap in our 
own hands, and cut those who handle it incautiously. Nothing has been said of a 
practical nature regarding the future of the Indian Army, how it is to be carried on. 
We are told that the regiments have not enough European Officers, but no one 
has shown any plan by which that is to be remedied so far as I can see. The 
question as to whether there are enough or not, I think in some respects is a very 
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doubtful one: in some ways there are not enough, in others there are too many. 
For my own part when I commanded the natives, I did not wish to have many 
European Officers with me, because I could manage them better by myself. English 
Officers must be fully employed; we cannot afford to go on idling as in old times 
when there were more Officers than there was work for them todo. There is one 
thing I object to in the present system of the native army, and that is that some of 
the European Officers are on foot on parade. All Officers with native regiments 
ought to be mounted, as greater importance is thereby attached to them by the natives, 
and they are more useful on horseback. I do not like to see British Officers trudging 
after the heels of native soldiers in the field. I know that it is said that at one of 
the battles in the Punjaub one Officer amused himself by kicking the natives into 
battle, but that should not be required. If they won’t fight without being kicked 
from behind, they are worse than useless! Then as regards supplying the place of 
these Officers when there are not enough, there is one idea that occurred to me. 
How would it do to link on these regiments in India with British regiments, to make 
them battalions attached to British regiments the same as volunteer regiments here, 
and then when Ofticers are required for those battalions, let them be sent out by the 
English regiments whose name they bear, and then the latter would take a pride in 
the former? One Officer of a British regiment at the lecture on the Madras Army 
complained that young Officers were taken from his regiment for the Indian Staff 
Corps generally, and he did not like that system. But if these native regiments 
were attached to the British regiments and belonged to them in a certain sense, the 
British regiments would gladly supply them with Officers, and would take a pride 
in such native regiments, and whose Officers, native and European, would come 
home and be received by their own British regiments as part of themselves. I only 
throw that out a3 a hint, as one way in which Officers might be supplied without 
friction between tle two services. Secondly, there are a great many very able men 
in the ranks of the British Army at present, young men of family who are unable to 
get commissions by examination, and enlist with the kope of getting a commission 
in that way. Now supposing you were to hold out to those men a prospect of 
getting commissions in the Indian Staff Corps or the Indian Service at times when 
necessity required, and if a roll of these men were kept who would learn Hindustani 
and qualify themselves for such appointments, you would have another reserve to 
fall back upon, and you would have a splendid set of men, because there are as able 
and well educated men in the ranks of the British Army as there are amongst its 
Officers. I will confine myself to these few remarks, as I do not wish to take up 
your time; and I hope that you will not think that what I have said has been 
superfluous. 

The Cuatrman: I shall not take up the time of the meeting by making any 
lengthened remarks on the lecture we have heard, and which has been so interest- 
ing, I am sure, to most of us. General MacLeod very rightly said that I have not 
myself been directly connected with the Bombay Army ; but I may mention that, 
some thirty-six years ago, after seven years’ experience as a Regimental Adjutant, 
and in acting appointments on the General Staff of the Madras Army, I passed 
over to the Bombay side on civil employ, and for the next ten years had constant 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the Native Army of the Western Pre- 
sidency. I was continually in touch of the sepoys and their Officers, and once had 
the privilege of being accompanied by an escort of the Sind Horse during a 
mission of some weeks along the coastof Mekeran. As the result of this experience, 
I am able to confirm much that General MacLeod has so well told us of the good 
qualities of his particular soldiers, especially of the Sind Horse and Baluch Batta- 
lions, of whom I have seen much, and the acquaintance of whose most distinguished 
Officers I am proud to have made. I remember well, when in Egypt, receiving a 
letter from the gallant and lamented Hicks Pasha, an old Adjutant of Baluchis, 
expressing his wish to find honourable employment in that country. The readiness 
of the Bombay sepoy to cross the seas has been frequently, and continues frequently. 
to be put to the proof; so that it must be well known and generally admitted. 
With regard to the promotion of native Officers, a very important subject, I scarcely 
think any system can be better than that which, in my time, was in force in 
Madras. It was not necessary to recommend the senior havildar on the list ; but 
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the Commanding Officer selected the havildar who was the best fitted for promotion 
to the native commissioned ranks, and sent his name to headquarters, with that of 
every havildar senior to him on the roll, reporting the particular reason why each 
was passed over, 7.e., whether on account of age, or inefliciency, or otherwise. The 
list was looked over at the Adjutant-General’s office at headquarters, and though 
not invariably approved, the Commanding Officer’s selection was certainly not dis- 
regarded. General MacLeod has alluded to the Mutiny of 1857-58. In contra- 
distinction to the darker pictures of that period, I cannot but recall the fact, one 
which I think it pertinent to mention on the present occasion, that it was through 
the loyalty of two native Officers of the Bombay 21st Regiment the outbreak was 
prevented at Kurachi, and the authorities were enabled to seize the twenty or thirty 
main offenders, and bring them to punishment. Those two native Officers came 
forward, and gave information to their European superiors of the intended action 
of the mutineers. Many Officers now in England will, doubtless, remember the 
circumstances. In my own case, I can speak from personal knowledge, for though 
on civil employ at the time, the Commissioner in Sind, Sir Bartle Frere, placed me 
at the disposal of the General Commanding the Division to proclaim the sentences 
of the court-martial then assembled, and make myself otherwise useful. My 
own professional connection with native troops antedates too far back for me to 
speak with confidence on the present condition of the army of either Presidency. 
But it seems to me impossible that the esprit de corps which once existed among 
the European Officers of native regiments can be maintained where there are so 
many changes and interchanges; nor can the continuous presence of an average of 
only three or four British Oifcers in regiments compensate for the loss of the old 
nnmerical standard under which they reached their high mark of efficiency. I 
think that almost all those who have spoken on the subject to-day are agreed upon 
that point. I will now ask you to let me thank General McLeod in your name 
for the interesting paper he has given us, and may I also add my thanks to those 
gentlemen who have so kindly addressed us with regard to it. 








Wednesday, March 21, 1888. 


Lievt.-GeneraL THE Right Hon. LORD CHELMSFORD, G.C.B., 
&c., &c., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


LAND AND WATER TRANSPORT IN THE SOUDAN AND 
ON THE NILE. 


By Major E. A. pe Cosson, F.R.G.S., &e. 


The CuarrMAN: I have the pleasure of introducing Major de Cosson, who will 
read a paper on “ Land and Water Transport in the Soudan and on the Nile.” Major 
de Cosson is one of the few Englishmen who have been at Khartoum. He travelled 
down the Nile as far as Berber, and then went from Berber to Suakin by land, so 
that a great portion of the country which he isto lecture about he knows thoroughly 
by experience. Iam quite sure we shall derive great advantage from his lecture, 
and no subject can be of more value to a soldier who bas to take part in a campaign 
than that of the transport. 


Minitary transport has been defined as “that part of the military 
organization which provides for the mobility of an army, for by the 
aid of military transport alone can an army in the field move at any 


moment in any required direction, complete in all that it needs both 
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for its subsistence and its efficiency. 

Dr, Gerlach calls the transport service the “soul” of an army, 
“because alone it gives life and movement.” In short, after men, 
arms, and munitions of war, transport is the most essential require- 
ment of a force in the field. It is to an army what the legs are to a 
man, and the force that is without it, is practically in a crippled 
condition. 

The whole fortunes of a campaign may be changed, the most ably 
conceived schemes of a General frustrated by any breakdown in this 
department, arising either from miscalculation or from want of proper 
management of its resources. All Officers, therefore, whether com- 
batant or not, should carefully study both the general organization 
of transport, and the working capabilities of the various classes of 
transport that can be employed; because it is only by so doing that 
they will be able to form a just estimate of what can and cannot be 
done with the resources at their command in the field. 

Tam only asked to talk to you to-day about some of the lessons in 
transport that may be learned from the experience of the late war in 
the Soudan, and I shall not, therefore, go into the wider question of 
transport in civilized regions. Colonel Furse, in his able work on 
military transport, tells us that—‘‘In well populated, industrious 


1 “ Military Transport,” Furse, p. 1. 
2 Ibid. 
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countries, where the soil is regularly tilled, and good roads are plenti- 
ful, there will be no serious difficulty in requisitioning transport.” ! 
Moreover in most parts of Europe railways, rivers, and canals afford 
facilities which the General who has studied the theatre of war before- 
hand will know how to make use of. 

But in our frequent small wars with savage races the conditions are 
entirely different, for they are generally undertaken in countries the 
topography of which is imperfectly ‘“‘ known,” where the climate is 
trying to Europeans, and native labour must be largely employed, 
where the means of transport vary with each campaign, and the 
ordinary forms of equipment kept in store cannot be used, because we 
do not know beforehand of what the equipment will have to consist. 

Coolies alone may be employed, as in the Ashantee Campaign, 
where the loads were carried on the heads of men, women, and even 
children, since no transport animals could stand the climate; or ox- 
transport may be used, as in South Africa; or pack mules and ele- 
phants, as in Abyssinia ; or boats and camels, as in the Soudan. In 
short, the transport has to be improvised to suit the occasion, and it 
often happens that it is necessary to commence active operations in 
the field before there has been any time for its proper organization. 

The action at Hasheen was fought just eight days after Sir Gerald 
Graham landed at Suakin, and when much of the camel equipment 
had not been disembarked. Yet, once operations have commenced, 
there is no time to pause. Sir Frederic Roberts is reported to have 
said, “ If you get an Oriental on the trot you must keep him going ;” 
and this is quite true with a race who hold it as a proverb that 
‘hurry is the devil.” Lord Wolseley tells us, speaking of savage 
warfare, that ‘If you have at any period of the operations to halt for 
some time in order to bring up provisions, you give such renewed 
courage to the enemy as to make him often forget the success you 
had perhaps already achieved.” ‘It is much better,” he adds, “to 
postpone beginning the campaign to a late period, so that you may be 
able to complete all your supply arrangements beforehand.” ? 

This is good advice, but unfortunately we cannot always follow 
it in savage warfare, when precious lives hanging in the balance, 
public opinion clamouring for prompt action, and the approach of an 
unhealthy season often combine to render delay dangerous, if not 
impracticable. The Nile Expedition was an example of how the 
delay entailed by an elaborate scheme of transport may become a 
source of danger to the success of a campaign, and we must, therefore, 
recognize the fact that in savage warfare we shall often be compelled 
to complete the organization of our transport while the campaign is 
actually in progress, 

The writer of last year’s Prize Essay for this Institution says, “ That 
the skeleton transport service, as provided for a Continental theatre of 
war, is totally unsuited to the exigencies of such irregular campaigns 
as fall frequently to the lot of our troops, has long been recognized.’””* 

1 “ Military Transport,” Furse, p. 21. 
2 “Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” p. 401. 
3 R.U.S8.1. Prize Essay, 1887, see Journal, vol. xxxi, p. 401. 
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But, in point of fact, our transport, however well organized, must 
always remain in time of peace simply a nucleus capable of expansion, 
and it is, therefore, necessary that all Officers employed in its de- 
velopment should thoroughly understand the important nature of the 
duties they are undertaking, if we are to have an efficient transport 
in time of war. I fear, however, we shall never succeed in making 
transport service popular in the Army, until it has been rendered as 
distinct from the Commissariat as it is from the Army Pay and Ord- 
nance Store Departments. I do not say this in any disparagement of 
the great non-combatant departments of the Army, which require men 
of the highest intellectual capacity for their work, but I think that 
the qualities required to make a first-class Commissariat Officer are 
very different from those required to make a first-class Transport 
Officer; and it is a mistake to try and roll the two into one. If the 
first, as Sir Randolph Routh tells us, ‘‘ must be a complete man of 
business,” the second should be especially gifted with that military 
training and habit of command which will enable him quickly to 
organize and bring under discipline large numbers of undisciplined 
followers. He should possess the soldier’s instinct, which will tell 
him how far he can depend on the endurance of men and beasts when 
it is necessary to put them to the test, and though, like many Staff 
Officers, not actually engaged on a combatant duty, he should hold 
combatant rank so as to be fully qualified to speak with authority in 
the military counsels of his colleagues, and bring his transport expe- 
rience to bear on all questions relating to the mutual safety of the 
convoys and the troops. The danger that was entailed on the square 
which fought at Abou Klea from there being too few camel drivers to 
control the camels,' and the difficulties which beset Sir John McNeill’s 
march to Tofrek through dense bush with an unwieldy convoy, are 
examples of the necessity there is for bringing transport training to 
bear on tactical movements. 

I hope presently to show you that the success of our attempt to 
save General Gordon depended very much on a proper understanding 
of the transport question, and that we had less to fear from the 
enemy than from any deficiency in the transport arrangements. 

No doubt our Arab foes displayed desperate gallantry in their 
charges, and succeeded in penetrating our square at Abon Klea, 
partly through the “ bulging” of the transport camels, which gave 
them a favourable opening ; but even so, the hard logic of figures 
teaches us that they were powerless to contend against the effect of 
the breech-loader, and, had it not been for this accident, our loss from 
the enemy would have been very slight. During the whole of the 
Nile Campaign we are told that the number of men actually killed 
by the enemy, or who died subsequently from their wounds, was only 
126, though 557 died of disease, and no less than 8,593 passed through 
hospital out of a total of 10,771. Officers and men.’ These figures 
clearly show that the rifle fire of the enemy must have been very 
ineffective, and that we had little to fear from anything he could do 

1 “Too Late for Gordon and Khartoum,” Macdonald, p. 209. 
2 Ibid., p. 238. 
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if our men remained well in hand. Indeed the very gallantry of his 
attack only led him to his own destruction, when it was met by a 
properly controlled fire; but we also learn that the climate of the 
Soudan was a grave source of danger to our troops, and that it was 
therefore desirable to make the campaign as brief as possible. How 
to do this was principally a question of transport. 

I need hardly remind you that the transport of an army is usually 
divided into two parts, called the first and the second line. The first 
line moves with the army, and provides for the conveyance of reserve 
ammunition, sick and wounded, field hospitals, forage, and supplies, 
ordnance stores, baggage, and camp equipage: in short, all the multi- 
farious things that are required to maintain a force in the field for a 
certain number of days; while the second line works in rear of the 
active zone of operations, usually out of reach of attack from the 
enemy, and pushes forward supplies to the advanced magazines, from 
which the first line is replenished. 

In European warfare the magazine system, so far as it applies to 
food and forage, has been found too slow for the rapidity of modern 
operations ; and an organized system of requisitioning on districts 
occupied has to a great extent taken its place. But in savage wars, 
where the native produce of the country cannot be depended on for 
the support of an army, the whole of the supplies for the expeditionary 
force must often be pushed up long distances from the base, which is 
generally the nearest seaport. This was essentially the case during 
the Nile Expedition, every article of store for which, after being 
landed at Alexandria, had to be sent 1,000 miles up to Sarras, the 
point at which the troops actually embarked in the whalers. Colonel 
Butler points out the disadvantages which attended such a long line 
of communication, and, referring to the supply of coal at Assouan 
having run short, says: “The steamers between the first and second 
cataracts were delayed for want of fuel. It was a serious want at 
such a time, for the links in the chain of this great enterprise still 
stretched back to the Mediterranean, and to cut one link in any spot 
was to affect the line of effort through its entire length.”! Again, 
he tells us, “ The failure of the coal supply at Assouan had cut the 
flow of soldiers up the Nile, and during the ten days following the 
departure of the ‘Stafford,’ there were only six mixed companies of 
the Cornwall and Essex battalions ready to be sent off.”* From this 
we learn that the danger of a long line of communication is increased 
in proportion to the various kinds of transport employed on it, 
because the greater the number of links in a chain, the greater the 
chance that one may be defective, and we know that the strength 
of a chain is only equal to that of its weakest link. 

At Sarras, the troops commenced the ascent of the Nile in the 
boats designed to take them to Khartoum; 80( of these boats had 
been specially constructed in England, the first 400 of which, it was 
calculated, would reach Sarras early in November. As they proved 
eminently suited to the navigation of troubled waters, and will 

1 “Campaign of the Cataracts,’ Butler, p. 145. 
2 Tbid., p. 165. 
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probably serve as a model for such craft in the future, I will briefly 
describe them. 

They were what is called whaler-built, and though there was a 
slight difference in some of the measurements, the usual dimensions 
were: length, 32 feet ; beam, 6 feet 9 inches ; and depth, 2 feet 6 inches. 
Each boat was designed to hold twelve men fully armed and equipped, 
with 300 rounds of ammunition per rifle, and stores for 100 days 
complete, weighing in all about 4 tons. Empty, the weight of the 
boats rather exceeded 1,000 lbs., and when laden they drew from 
20 to 22 inches of water. Besides oars, they were fitted with masts, 
two lug sails, pushing poles and gear for tracking, towing, &c. In 
order to contend with the difficulties of Nile navigation, it was 
necessary they should possess many qualities: to use Colonel Butler’s 
words, they had to be “large but light, safe in cataract, but swift in 
smooth water; fast sailing, but easy to row; roomy, but small of 
draught; strong, but portable; heavy with cargo, but light of build; 
staunch, but elastic; slight, but lasting,” and there is no doubt they 
fulfilled all these requirements admirably, for not only did they suc- 
cessfully overcome the dangers of the worst cataracts on the Nile, 
with a very small percentage of accidents, but they safely conveyed 
to Korti a large supply of stores, both for their own crews and the 
mounted troops. 

Colonel Butler is of opinion that it was an error to have given 
them this extra load, and that the progress of the boats was much 
retarded by their having to carry 100 days’ rations for the mounted 
troops in addition to the original cargo. He says: “ To-day was the 
28th November; not one boat except my own had yet passed the 
Third Cataract. It was the eleventh hour of our effort, but even yet 
it was not too late. Cast only on shore from every boat this extra 
twenty-six days’ food, reduce the big load by even 1,000 lbs., and that 
long line of slow-moving, hard-labouring little vessels will fly forward 
over this great stretch of rock-encumbered river.” Nearly a month 
later he writes: ‘A reduction of 500 lbs. weight in every boat had 
been ordered, and the whole expedition with its lightened load was 
now averaging 10 miles a day over the worst water of the Nile. 
But for all that it was Christmas Day ; had this average been made a 
month ago we would now have been assembled at Korti, with the 
vanguard of the army within touch of Metemma.”? We learn from 
this, that if the load which a certain class of transport can carry 
has been properly calculated, it is a very dangerous experiment to 
attempt to add to the burden, as the efficiency of the transport is 
certain to suffer. 

There is no doubt that the whalers beat the native craft completely 
in their sailing powers and general fitness for ascending the rapids, 
but it appears from the experience of the Ist Royal Sussex, which, 
starting early in September, only took thirteen days to reach Dongola 
from Sarras in nuggars, that, had it been considered desirable from 
the commencement to occupy Korti with a portion of the force at 

1 “Campaign of the Cataracts,” p. 204. 
2 Ibid., p. 229. 
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General Stephenson’s disposal, and to organize there a land transport 
for a dash across the desert as soon as the first reinforcements 
arrived, there would have been no difficulty in using native boats at 
high Nile for the purpose, and the whalers need not have been so 
heavily laden. 

Though the fleet of whalers had been very hastily constructed in 
England, and many contractors employed on the work, they proved as 
a rule well and soundly built, but there was some difference among 
them, and it would be well to remember in future that only boats 
planked with pine can bear the wear and tear of rapids well, and 
that the white spruce used in some of the boats proved valueless. 
The keel plates, also, which extended from the top of the cutwater 
along the keel and up the stern-post, were a great protection when 
made in one piece; but in some cases where the iron had been 
attached in three pieces, it was easily torn off. Every boat carried 
a supply of nails, sheet lead, pitch, paint, spare canvas, &c., for 
slight repairs, and one boat in eight carried a tool chest, with the 
necessary appliances for repairing graver damage. 

As detailed tables of the equipment of each hoat, the nature of 
the rations carried, and their daily issue to the men, will be found in 
the appendix to Colonel Butler’s interesting work, ‘“‘ The Campaign 
of the Cataracts,” I need not go through all the items here; but I 
should like to say a word about the 240 lbs. of sugar which each boat 
was supposed to carry, because sugar is an important article of store 
when tea is the only stimulant available, and General Brackenbury 
tells us that the River Column was reduced to half rations of sugar, 
owing to its having been packed in bags that were not waterproof.’ I 
would suggest that the chance of damage would be avoided in future, 
and a great saving in bulk and weight effected, if saccharine were 
substituted for sugar in expeditions of this kind. The small 2-inch 
bottle on the table contains enough saccharine tabelle to sweeten 50 
large cups of tea, and as it is hardly possible to detect any difference 
in flavour, and as saccharine is considered even more wholesome than 
sugar, its advantages seem obvious. 

The means by which the boats were sent up the river comprised 
railway, towing, portage, tracking, poling, rowing, and sailing. On 
the rail from Alexandria they were packed on the trucks in beds of 
coal, which answered well.? For towing, six pairs of boats were 
lashed together with a hawser between them, the spare end of which 
was then passed round the stern and up between another six pairs, 
the two ends of the hawser being attached to the stern of a steamer, 
so that the flotilla of twenty-four boats followed it four abreast. 
When portage became necessary, the boats were emptied, turned 
bottom upwards, and two masts placed beneath them at each end; 
they were then lifted and carried by manual labour overland. Eleven 
relays, consisting of 30 Egyptian soldiers each, transported in this 
way 10 whalers weighing over 1,000 Ibs. apiece, a distance of 2,480 


1 “© River Column,” p. 46. 
= “Campaign of the Cataracts,” p. 8¢ 
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yards in two and a half hours, at the Bab-el-Keber of the Second 
Cataract! 

The method of hauling the boats up the cataracts was as follows. 
The cargoes having been first removed, two of the voyageurs sent 
with the Expedition were placed in each boat to keep her clear of the 
rocks, while the disembarked crews hauled at the track line. The rush 
of water was sometimes so powerful that as many as seventy-nine men 
were required to haul up one boat,” and the additional labour entailed 
by the unshipping, portage, and reshipping of the heavy cargoes was 
naturally very severe. It was found best to send the boats through 
the cataracts by companies, and not by wings of battalions, as in the 
latter case the delay of one boat retarded many more; whereas the 
emulation between the companies encouraged the men to work their 
best. 

General Brackenbury issued the following order to the River 
Column: “From the time of leaving Korti, the company will be 
the unit by which boats will work. The utmost efforts must be 
made to keep companies together. In every case an Officer will be 
with the last boat of the company, and it will be his duty to urge on 
and assist where necessary any boats of his company which may be 
falling behind.’ 

At night, when advancing through a hostile country, the boats were 
anchored to the shore, and a zareba of mimosa bushes constructed 
beside them; the men lay down to sleep fully armed and equipped 
behind it, and strong picquets were posted at the two ends of the 
zareba that rested on the river, a company or two being usually 
held in reserve in the centre, and sentries posted at each of the 
angles. As a rule the spot selected for the camping ground was 
part of the mainland which had been an island at high Nile, and had 
therefore a dry gully in its rear, which served as a convenient place 
for picqueting the horses and baggage animals under cover from fire. 
The River Column formed two zarebas at night during its advance, 
the first for the mounted troops and about four companies from the 
leading boats, and the second from 2 to 6 miles in rear for the main 
body. 

It will be well, before leaving the water transport, to consider whether 
it justified the confidence that was placed in it. I have already said 
that the whalers were excellent of their kind, but they could not 
perform impossibilities, and, though they were perfectly capable of 
coping with the difficulties of Nile navigation, it was not possible for 
them to reach Khartoum by the water way in time to save it, starting 
at the date they did. 

To understand this, we must glance at the conditions under which 
the campaign was commenced. It will be remembered that when, on 
the 12th August, 1884, the Government finally decided to take active 
measures for the relief of Khartoum, there was not a moment to be 
lost if relief was to reach the city in time. General Gordon had 


* “Too Late for Gordon and Khartoum,” p. 67. 
2 Ibid. 
3 “ River Column,” p. 7. 
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written in July to say that he could hold out four months—that 
was till the 13th November, and there was every reason to suppose 
that when a man of his stamp mentioned such a limit he was speak- 
ing in grim earnest, as indeed he was,! and that after that date he 
would have to struggle with the most terrible of all foes, famine, to 
say nothing of the apathy, selfishness, treachery, and despair which 
quickly demoralize a garrison wasted by the pangs of hunger.? To 
postpone, therefore, the advance on Berber and Khartoum, till a 
special form of river transport could be constructed in England, 
entailed this consequence—that with the utmost diligence, it was im- 
possible to commence placing the water transport equipment of the 
force on the river at Sarras, 1,000 miles from its base at the 
Mediterranean, and with nearly another 1,000 miles of river broken 
by over 200 miles of comparatively unknown cataracts still between 
it and Khartoum, before the first week in November, or just eight 
days prior to the expiration of the time that General Gordon had 
said he could hold out. 

The “grizzly experts in African travel,’ as Colonel Butler calls. 
them, had long foreseen that if a purely river transport were relied 
on for the relief of Khartoum, it could not reach the city in time; 
and that a difficulty in procuring a sufficient land transport would 
probably arise when it was found necessary to depart from the river 
and enter the desert. This is exactly what did happen when General 
Gordon’s letter of November the 4th came to emphasize the fact that 
Khartoum was in a desperate condition, for it then became apparent 
that if the city was to be saved, land transport must be resorted to, 
and that there was not a sufficient supply of camels and drivers 
obtainable for the purpose. Sir Charles Wilson, writing on the 13th 
January, says: “ The supply of camels is much too small.’’> General 
Buller, telegraphing on January 17th, in reply to General Karle’s 
urgent demand for only forty more camels, says: ‘‘ I have not a camel 
or driver to send. They are in the desert;”’* and Mr. MacDonald, 
speaking of General Stewart’s first march, says: ‘‘ Had a thousand 
more camels then been available, General Stewart could have 
gone on to Metemmeh and reached it on January 6th, without firing 
a shot.”® 

We may learn from this, that though river transport in an inhospit- 
able country like the Soudan possesses the two great advantages that 
it secures the first necessary of life, water, and enables a force to move 
itself and its supplies for a certain number of days independently of 
non-combatants or baggage animals; yet it cannot be depended on 
alone, if speed of movement is essential to the success of the 
campaign; because it is always tied to the water way, and every 


1 See Gordon’s “ Journal,” Sept. 23, 1884, and Nov. 8. 

2 Sir C. Wilson says that “from Christmas Day, 1884, to the 26th January, 
1885, the garrison lived on coarse bread made from the pith of the palm tree, or 
gum, and a little tobacco.” Korti to Khartoum.” 

3 “ Korti to Khartoum,” p. 15. 

4 “ River Column,” p. 61. 

5 “Too Late for Gordon and Khartoum,” p. 340. 
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obstacle, natural or artificial, that may arise to delay its progress, must 
be patiently overcome before it can proceed. In fact it cannot 
deviate from the fixed route before it, unless it is accompanied by an 
efficient land transport to take its place, in which case it becomes 
merely an auxiliary of that transport, and to a great extent 
dependent on its proper organization for the ultimate success of the 
operations. 

Let us take an example, and ask ourselves what would have been 
our position had Sir Charles Wilson arrived at Khartoum before it 
fell, and found the city in the last stage of starvation; or arriving after 
it fell, if he had ascertained that General Gordon was still alive and 
shut up in the stone mission house. We know from General 
Brackenbury, who wrote on the 12th February, that he did not believe 
he could reach Berber before a month from that date,! that there 
would have been no possibility of pushing supplies by water into the 
starving city before the middle or end of March, and the question 
arises how, without a large reserve of camel transport, we could have 
even supplied a force of our own, to send to General Gordon’s 
immediate rescue ? That the camels we had were broken down with 
overwork, and that there was no reserve available, is evident from the 
message which recalled General Brackenbury in February, for it said, 
referring to General Buller’s position, “ He awaits camels to fall back 
on Gakdul, which I hope he will begin to do to-morrow, the 21st 
inst., but owing to the weak state of his camels, all his men must go 
on foot. I have abandoned all hope of going to Berber before the 
Autumn Campaign begins.”? We may eather, I think, from the 
evidence before us, that, though the water transport on the Nile was 
a successful aquatic experiment, in so far that it proved the sailing 
qualities of the whalers, it was unsuccessful as a means of transport 
for an expedition the primary object of which was to reach Khartoum 
in the shortest possible time, and push supplies into a starving town. 
No meed of praise can be too great for the work done by the ‘Officers 
and men engaged on it, and we must, therefore, look for the cause of 
its non-success to the length of the line of communication, and the 
impossibility of covering the distance in the time at the disposal of 
the expedition. 

If for centuries it has been considered a marvel that the Nile can 
survive through that 2,000 miles of sandy desert, how much more 
difficult for an army to do so, without impairing its power of striking 
effectually at the end of the journey. Colonel Butler, reviewing the 
necessity for the retirement of the troops, justly says: “ The course of 
an army is like that of a river: you must feed it with fresh currents 
or its volume will lessen and run dry.’ 


Let usnow turn to the land transport employed at Saakin. Berber 
was the objective of the force sent there, as it was of the River 
Column, but it had no long line of communication behind it; stores 

1 “ River Column,” p. 184. 
2 [bid., p. 248. 
2 Tbid., p. 323. 
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and transport animals in any quantity could be disembarked on the 
sea shore, only 241 miles from Berber, and, if we examine the 
experience gained during the operations, [ think we shall find that no 
grave transport difficulty would have arisen had it been desired to 
send a flying column, like that which crossed the Bayuda Desert, 
direct from Suakin to Berber ; or in establishing a chain of magazines 
along the route behind it on the telescopic system, which I shall 
presently explain. Some years ago I rode from Berber to Suakin 
accompanied by a very heavily laden camel, and it took just eight and 
a half days to accomplish the journey; that was in the middle of 
June, when the sun was at its hottest and: the wells at their worst. 
However, in March, 1885, the time had passed for saving Khartoum, 
and the operations of the Suakin field force were confined to the 
breaking of Osman Digna’s power and the construction of the Suakin- 
Berber Railway. I need not enter into a description of that historic 
line as a means of transport, because, though it was ascertained that 
the nature of the country presented few obstacles to its construction, 
I do not think there is much prospect of anybody desiring to complete 
it for some time to come. 

I will, therefore, pass on to the natural transport animal of Eastern 
Africa, the camel, the general characteristics of which should be 
carefully studied by all who wish to organize a successful transport 
in this region, for any disregard of them may lead to disaster. The 
came] is essentially a slave to routine, and if it be sought to get more 
than a certain average of work out of him, he breaks down and dies; 
a large reserve must, therefore, always be provided whenever it is 
considered necessary to work camels unsparingly. 

There are two ways on which camels can be worked on convoy 
duty without much injury. They can be made to march an average 
of eight hours a day for an unlimited number of days, or they can 
be made to march for sixteen hours a day, at their normal pace of 
from 2 to 24 miles an hour, for asmall number of days—say ten 
—on condition that they are allowed an equal number of days’ 
rest at the end of the journey, before being required to do more 
work. In both cases the average of speed is the same for a long 
journey, but there is this great difference, that for a short distance, 
like the 241 miles between Suakin and Berber, they form a fairly 
rapid means of transport; as marching at only 2 miles an hour, 
they can cover the distance in eight days; and if you are in a 
position to command a practically unlimited supply of camels 
at one end of the road, and to give them ten days’ rest beside a 
big river at the other, the difficulties of transport are materially 
diminished. 

Unfortunately, the organization of a Camel Corps at Suakin was 
not completed till shortly before the order was received to suspend 
active operations ; otherwise, I believe the enemy would have been 
greatly demoralized by the mobility this class of transport imparts to 
infantry. The 300 riding camels used for the Camel Corps were fitted 
with double saddles, so that they could carry 500 Europeans, with one 

native to every three camels: thus 600 camels would have been suffi- 
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cient to transport a fighting square of 1,000 men in any direction, at 
a rate of between 30 and 40 miles a day. 

For a march extending over several days, it would probably be 
best to substitute ten days’ rations, and a 10-gallon rubber water bag, 
weighing in all about 10 stone, for the second - rider, as the men would 
then be ‘independent of the transport, and safe in case of accident to 
it. Indeed, there was nothing to prevent a force of 2,000 camelry, 
equipped in this way, and escorting a convoy of 500 camels carrying 
20 days’ extra rations, from marching direct from Suakin to Berber in 
nine days, and seizing the other end of the route. Berber is exposed 
on the land side, and the experience of Tofrek proved that one sharp 
lesson was enough to break Osman Digna’s power of opposition. In 
short, had Sir Gerald Graham been free to go to Berber first, and 
make the railway afterwards, there would have been no transport 
difficulty in the way. 

I have before said that active operations commenced at Suakin 
almost simultaneously with the disembarkation of the troops and 
transport, the organization of which had, therefore, to be completed 
in the field. In order to break the power of Osman Digna, it 
was decided to pursue him into regions where there was no water 
obtainable ; and in order to construct the railway, camps had to be 
established along the line of its advance to cover the working 
parties. Both the troops acting in the field and these advanced posts 
along the line of railway were entirely dependent on a supply of 
condensed water sent from the base, and Sir Gerald Graham says in 
his despatch of the 30th May, that in this climate each man con- 
sumed 12 lbs. weight of water to 4 lbs. weight of food. Any failure 
in the water supply would, therefore, have led to the most distressing 
results, and it was decided to organize a water train, the special 
duty of which should be to keep the troops in the field and all the 
advanced posts beyond the camp at Suakin constantly supplied with 
condensed water. As the organization of this water train, with 
slight modifications, is applicable to all other classes of camel trans- 
port, and I happen to be familiar with its details, I will briefly 
describe it. 

A water depét having been formed on the shore near the con- 
densing ships, from which the water was pumped into iron tanks and 
then into long wooden troughs fitted with six taps each, so that a 
large number of vessels could be filled at the same time,' two Officers 
with a small staff of non-commissioned officers and men and about 
300 Bheesties were stationed there to carry on the work. It was 
usual for the troops to aavembhe at daybreak in front of the advanced 
forts, which were about 2 miles from the water depdt, and it was, 
therefore, necessary that the convoys should load up during the night, 
in order to reach the rendezvous by sunrise ; to enable them to do this 
without confusion, a loading ground was marked out and the water- 
tins when filled placed on it in rows, each row consisting of fifty couple 
of tins, ranged side by side with a distance of 8 feet between each 

' A fatigue party of 100 men could fill and lay out camel tins to carry 16,000 
gallons of water in about eight hours. 
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couple ; the distance between the rows from front to rear being 
18 feet. 

At sunset the transport camels were watered and brought down to 
the loading ground, where they were made to kneel between the tins 
in successive rows of fifty camels each, and their evening meal 
having been placed before them, were tied down for the night. On 
the signal to load up, parties of the drivers were told off to go down 
each row and lift the pair of tins lying on either side of every camel 
into the nets attached to the saddle ; the whole convoy then stood up 
in close column ready for the march. By following this method, 
500 camels picqueted in ten rows of fifty and carrying 12,500 gallons 
of water, could be loaded up simultaneously and marched off in 
perfect order in twenty minutes. 

If the night were very dark, Her Majesty’s ship “ Dolphin,” which 
covered the water depot with her guns, turned her electric light on 
the loading ground, and then threw it up the path the convoy would 
have to follow to reach the rendezvous. 

The camels were sent to the depot in complete sections from the 
various transport companies, with their own Officers and men, but an 
Officer of the water train accompanied each convoy in administrative 
charge of it, his duty being to see that the water convoy followed close 
to the leading face of the square, and did not get mixed up with the 
other transport, so that it might be immediately available if required, 
and well in hand in case of attack, for in such a climate to lose their 
water would have been a serious disaster to the troops. In order to 
ensure the camels being under proper control, one driver was allowed 
to every two. The Officer in charge also superintended the issue, 
storing, and guarding of the water in the field, collected all empty 
tins, and sent them by the first return convoy to the water depot, 
where they were washed, refilled, and placed on the loading ground 
ready for use, a reserve of 6,000 gallons being always kept on hand 
in case of any emergency. If this reserve were not required, the tins 
were emptied and refilled every three days, for owing to the heat of 
the sun, the water soon got a brackish taste if left in them. The 
convoys were arranged to follow each other in regular rotation, so as 
to keep up an even supply, but, as they were frequently attacked, and 
the number and position of troops in the field constantly varied, the 
strain on the resources of the water transport was naturally severe, 
and the work of preparation and organization had to be carried on 
day and night without intermission, As an example of the demands 
made on it, I may mention that the force which destroyed Tamai and 
slept two nights in the desert numbered over 9,000 souls, all of whom 
were dependent on the supply of condensed water sent with them. 

When regular posts began to be established along the proposed line 
of railway, the telescopic system was adopted, that is to say, at each 
camp a water depdt was established, with an Officer in charge, a 
reserve of water, and a certain number of camels. If a body of troops 
unexpectedly passed one of these advanced depots and exhausted its 
reserve, that depot called on the depot next in rear of it to make good 
its loss, every depét being ordered to supply at once from its own 
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reserve the demands of the depot next in front of it. By the time the 
last depot in the chain had emptied its reserve, a convoy would 
have reached it from the base, as the first dep6t on being exhausted 
would have telegraphed to the Officer in charge of the water train at 
headquarters, whose duty it was to keep all the threads of the organi- 
zation before him, and provide for any sudden demands. To enable 
him to do this, all the depots telegraphed to him at noon each day 
the quantity of water received, issued, and in reserve, which reports 
he placed in duplicate before the Senior Commissariat Officer, and 
Director of Transport. 

It is not necessary that I should go into small details, because 
every transport must be organized according to circumstances, the 
golden rule being to have a well-considered plan laid down from 
the beginning, which shall provide for the possibility of accident, and 
be capable of systematic development without confusion ; the means of 
meeting all emergencies should be thought out and provided for before- 
hand, so that the general scheme may not have to be altered in any 
material point, hasty and ill-considered changes in a plan of transport 
being always dangerous. 

We have seen how on the Nile the addition of an extra load to the 
boats retarded their progress, how the failure of the coal supply at 
Assouan stopped the flow of troops up the river, and how the absence 
of a reserve of camels at Korti crippled their movements at a critical 
moment.! All these things teach us that the organization of transport 
is a matter for careful study, and that it is just as essential to have a 
reserve of transport in the field, as it is to have a portion of your men 
in reserve when going into action. Another point which should be 
thoroughly understood is, that the load of a baggage animal ought 
to be under, not up to its full carrying powers, for you must leave 
your animals a ‘reserve of strength, in case yon may be forced to 
make an exceptional call on their powers of endurance. 

General Brackenbury says that he found 300lbs. was as heavy a 
load as camels in good condition could on the average carry for 
several days in succession.” The English camel tins were made in 
three sizes, to hold 123, 10, and 8 gallons of water respectively, and it 
was originally intended that the strongest camels should carry four 
124-gallon tins, those of medium strength four 10-gallon tins, and 
the weakest four 8-gallon tins; but it was found practically that it 
was unsafe to load a Berbera camel with even as much as four 
8-gallon tins on a long march, and that any attempt to proportion the 
loads to the capabilities of each individual camel was productive of 
enormous delay, when loading had to be got through rapidly and in 
semi-darkness. Moreover, it made it impossible to lay out the loads 
beforehand, because it does not answer to separate camels from their 

1 Sir C. Wilson says: “ From the Emir of Berber’s letter, it is evident that the 
concentration of Arabs to fight us at Abou Klea took place after, and was consequent 
upon, Stewart’s occupation of Gakdul ; so that, if he had gone straight across, as at 
one time intended, he would have met with no opposition in the desert, and pro- 
bably not much at Matammeh. The original plan had to be given up for want of 


transport.” 
2 “ River Column,” p. 44. 
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companions, to classify them as strong, medium, or weak; for they 
will always try to get back to the camel they are accustomed to 
follow, and, by so doing, throw the convoy into confusion. 

Camel tins should be all of the same size, and the only practical rule 
is to make the heaviest load the weakest camel can carry, the average 
for the whole; for by this means alone can the chance of camels 
getting wrong loads be avoided, and breakdowns and delays secured 
against. If any camels are much stronger than the others, they will 
be available to take up the loads of exhausted animals, but as delay 
is always dangerous, it is better to provide 5 per cent. of unladen 
camels for this special purpose. 

Two 125-gallon tins, when full, weigh about 3164 lbs., to which 
must be added the weight of the camel saddle, and the forage, which 
on a water convoy each camel should carry for its own consump- 
tion, as it keeps the tins cool and helps to support the camels on 
the march. I am of opinion that if the capacity of the pattern 
camel tin was fixed at 15 gallons, two of them would make a fair 
average load for a camel of ordinary strength; 1 say this because it 
was found that the camels were able to support the weight of two 
15-gallon casks well; but wooden casks proved most unsuited to 
camel transport, as they are cumbersome and difficult to load, quickly 
shrink and become unservicable when partly empty, and when new, 
the tannin from the wood mixing with the rust in water pumped out 
of an iron reservoir, often turns the contents into the colour of ink. 

India-rubber bags, which were also tried, caused much complaint 
from the taste they imparted to the water; this would probably have 
passed off, and for mounted troops they are excellent, but for ordinary 
transport they had the defect that they were not strong enough to 
bear the jostling of camels against one another, while they offered 
too great a temptation to the drivers to prick them and steal the 
water. The same remarks apply to water skins. Two 8-gallon tins 
on mules answered fairly well, but were not economical, as mules 
require at least 2 gallons of water a day each, and should be given 
more when possible. 

The last, and, in my opinion, the best means of transporting water, 
when it is desired to perform rapid marches in a country like that 
round Suakin, which is fairly suited to wheel traffic, is the ordinary 
regimental water-cart, holding 108 gallons, and drawn by two mules. 
On the marches to Hasheen, T'amai, Handoub, &c., I noticed some of 
the regimental water-carts, which answered admirably. 100 such 
carts can carry 10,800 gallons of water, that is 10,000 gallons for the 
troops and two days’ supply for the mules, should other water not be 
available. Water kept in carts remains sweeter than in the camel 
tins, which soon get heated right through, and it can be more easily 
and economically distributed at the halt, if the carts are fitted with 
several small taps, as they always should be, to enable the men to fill 
their bottles without waste. The escort for a water-cart convoy may 
be much smaller than that which would be necessary to. protect the 
420 camels and 210 drivers which make up a camel convoy carrying 
10,000 gallons of water. No non-combatants need be employed, 
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because the drivers should be armed transport men who, at the 
first signal of danger, would range their carts in two rows, wheel 
to wheel, with the mules facing inwards and the backs of the carts 
outwards; a kind of laager which can be rapidly formed and easily 
defended against a savage attack. 

All these advantages point to the conclusion that a convoy of this 
kind would be very useful in a country like the Eastern Soudan, 
when it is desired to provide water for troops making rapid marches 
from one point to another of not more than two days’ duration. In 
fact I had obtained permission to equip fifty carts on this principle 
when the order arrived to suspend active operations. Compressed 
forage for the mules was to have been carried in light two-wheel 
carts, each provided with an 8-gallon bag of water for its own mules: 
When mules are not available, I think camels might be employed 
with advantage for draught purposes; General Gordon used them for 
drawing guns in Darfur, and in Turkey they are used for ploughing. 
I believe they can draw several times the load they can carry, and 
experiments should be made in Egypt, both as to their powers as 
draught animals and the best form of light two-wheel camel cart 
and harness. Wherever guns can go, as a rule a light cart can follow, 
and if one camel can draw in a cart the load it would take three 
camels to carry, a great saving would be effected. 

Whatever class of transport is employed, simplicity of organization 
should be aimed at, for any complicated system adds greatly to the 
risk of failure. As far as possible, one class of transport should be 
used, and complete uniformity observed in the laws by which it is 
governed. ‘Thus, if camels be principally employed, every transport 
company should strictly observe the same rules for feeding, loading, 
and drilling the camels, regulating the discipline and number 
of the drivers, &c., in order that the whole machine may work 
uniformly in each joint, and every link in the chain of transport be 
interchangeable without confusion or disorder, arising from portions 
of one transport company being brought to work with those of 
another organized on a different principle. As camels readily acquire 
a certain proficiency in drill, and are essentially creatures of method, 
they should be taught to move in column, load up, and unload, on a 
uniform system, so that the convoys may be under perfect control, 
and valuable time saved by every camel and driver knowing exactly 
what he has to do. 

If a mixed transport of camels and mules be employed, it is best to 
give the mules a distinct organization, and tell off special Officers to 
form a mule transport train, who will have nothing to do with the 
camels. If boats are employed, it should be settled beforehand 
whether they are to move by companies, wings, or battalions, a small 
unit under thorough control being always the best, as the whole 
mass can then be broken up or joined together without confusion, as 
circumstances may require. Indeed, this is the principle of all drill, 
and applies as much to transport as it does to men. 

Every battalion of infantry should have a certain proportion of its 
Officers and men trained to transport duty, so that it may be able at 
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once to organize an efficient regimental transport on being supplied 
with the necessary animals and equipment; this will secure to each 
battalion individual mobility, and leave the transport proper free to 
direct its whole energies to keeping up the flow of supplies from the 
base. 

The best means for the protection of transport in the field in 
savage warfare, where convoys are a favourite object of attack, is a 
question which presents some difficulty, and requires a technical 
knowledge of transport to be properly dealt with, as the conditions 
are always varying according to the nature of the transport employed. 
Officers engaged either in protecting convoys or surprising those of 
the enemy will, therefore, find a previous transport training of great 
use to them; and I think schools of transport should be formed at 
our principal military centres, where regimental Officers could attend 
for a short course. 

In the Eastern Soudan our transport columns were usually enclosed 
in an infantry square when attack was anticipated. In fact during 
the earlier part of the operations at Suakin they nearly always 
marched in these squares, but this formation has the disadvantage 
that it uses a great number of men, and makes progress very slow 
and painful, while the breaking away of some of the transport animals, 
through bad driving or panic, may prove a source of grave danger to 
the integrity of the square. 

I think it might be accepted as a principle that it is better to run 
the risk of losing a small portion of your transport than to endanger 
the safety of the whole force by crowding an unwieldy convoy in the 
midst of troops advancing in the face of an enemy, and that some 
other plan should be devised. 

If we take the square formation as the only one that affords 
sufficient protection to infantry against the rapid movements of a 
savage adversary in vastly superior numbers, it is probable a large 
convoy might be sufficiently protected without being enclosed, if its 
escort were to consist of three small squares of four companies each, 
moving either in echelon, or such other order as the nature of the 
country and the position of the enemy rendered advisable. These 
squares would be like the pawns on a chess board, and act either 
independently or in conjunction, forming a chain of defence for the 
convoy. They would consist of only four companies each, so as to be 
easily managed, and they would have no transport animals enclosed in 
them save those absolutely necessary for their ammunition, water- 
cart, and ambulance. 

The principle would be that one square should be always free to 
engage the enemy, while the other two formed the defence of the 
convoy. 

A convoy halted for the night is in a different position to when it 
is on the march: the troops escorting it are all available for its 
defence, and it is only necessary to construct a zareba of such a form 
that a large enclosure can be thoroughly protected by the fire of a 
limited number of men; but on the march the conditions are different, 
for not only must you be able to put the convoy rapidly in a defensive 
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position, but you should be prepared to engage the enemy and drive 
him away. Premising, therefore, that it is always best when march- 
ing through bush to send a pioneer square on in advance to burn or 
clear a road for the convoy, the order of the march should be some- 
what as follows. The mounted troops well pushed forward scout in 
a large semicircle, followed by the pioneer or fighting square, some 
distance in rear of which marches the convoy, escorted by the eight 
companies forming the other two squares, either half in front and 
half in rear, or moving in square on either flank of it, according to the 
nature of the country. 

On the first signal of alarm from the scouts, the convoy is halted 
and the camels tied down in regular rows close together so as to form 
a parallelogram, at the reverse angles of which the escort squares 
station themselves so as to enfilade its four sides. The leading square 
then engages the enemy and endeavours to disperse him, the mounted 
troops retiring round it leaving its fire clear, and holding themselves 
in readiness near the convoy to check any attempt of small parties of 
the enemy to run past and attack it in flank. 

There is practically no danger of an infantry square of manageable 
size being broken by a savage charge, if it is unencumbered by guns 
or transport. A half-battalion of the Berkshire Regiment, which was 
outside the zareba at Tofrek, did not lose a single man though 
repeatedly charged, simply because there was no internal element to 
disturb its formation, and the fire of the breech-loader formed a pro- 
tecting zone beyond which no man could pass and live. When we 
have a magazine rifle, it will mean total destruction to an enemy who 
attempts to charge a square of this kind. I think, therefore, for 
savage warfare, our troops should be trained to move in the square of 
four companies over rough ground, and to fire by word of command 
alone, all independent firing being strictly prohibited. 

Each battalion of infantry on a war footing would be able to put 
two of these squares in the field, and have two companies free for 
other duty. 

The advantage of making the half-battalion the fighting unit and 
moving in echelon of squares is, that this formation leaves only two 
exposed angles while its centre is covered by a cross fire. Whereas 
with the single square no cross fire is obtainable, and there are four 
exposed angles, always the weak point of a square formation: this will 
be easily seen from the diagram (see Plate) showing the lines of direct 
fire in the formations I am speaking of. 

Again, if a zareba is made of a triangular form and defended by 
three small squares, a cross fire can be obtained at every point, if the 
rear companies of the squares resting on the zareba’ are utilized to 
line its sides. Whereas in the usual form of zareba, which is a paralle- 
logram defended by two squares, no companies are available for this 
purpose, while there are six exposed angles and only two angles are 
covered by a cross fire. I should, therefore, suggest the adoption of 
the triangular form, for zarebas intended to protect transport animals 
at night when attack may be expected from any direction. It will be 
easier to construct three lines than four, and the system I have 
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advocated of dividing the troops escorting convoys on the march into 
three fighting units is eminently adapted to the defence of this class 
of enclosure, when they are at the halt. 


Colonel CrirForD Watton, C.B.: Ladies and gentlemen, that you may under- 
stand why I presume to offer you any criticisms upon the lecture, I may mention 
that I was Director of Transport in one of the wars to which my friend Major 
de Cosson has referred in his very able lecture, and from which wars he evidently 
derived a good deal of his experiences. It is from personal experience that any 
lecturer’s opinions derive their value, and I fear that while the lecturer has touched 
upon many executive details of’ which he has experimental knowledge, and has 
given us therefore very valuable opinions upon them, he has also touched upon some 
very fine points of administrative organization of which in the very nature of things 
he cannot yet have had a personal experience; so that I think my friend will 
pardon me if I venture to disagree with him on these points as much as I thoroughly 
agree with him on the other points. He repeated what had become quite a cuckoo 
ery among many who have not had personal experience, that the supply and trans- 
port should be disintegrated. I can quite understand that to those who have not 
that experimental knowledge of the subject it is very difficult to understand why 
they should have such an intimate connection with one another. But the subject 
is a very large one and cannot be dealt with in anything like ten minutes. I must, 
therefore, content myself by merely recording, and most emphatically, my own 
humble opinion as a Director of Transport in three wars, and having also experi- 
mental knowledge of the duties of a Commissary-General in the field, that any such 
disintegration would be most unwise and, in my opinion, most harassing. Such a 
separation appears to me to be more unnecessary now than ever, because an amal- 
gamation is evidently about to take place (judging by certain orders which have 
been issued, and which have appeared in the newspapers) between the Commissary- 
General’s and the Quartermaster-General’s Departments. If that amalgamation 
takes place, it appears to me to cut the ground from under the very last argument 
for such a separation. The grand object, as I take it, of such an amalgamation is to 
simplify and expedite warlike operations by concentrating the field administration 
under one direction; and to concentrate with one hand and separate with the other, 
seems to me to stultify the reforms that are advocated by the highest authorities. 
My own experience is that centralization of direction and responsibility generally 
signifies a desire for the efficiency and economy of the public service; while these 
separations and divisions too often arise from conflicting personal or corporate 
interests, and I think they tend generally rather to the advancement of individuals, 
what may be termed finding billets for individuals, than to any improvement in the 
efficiency of the public service. The separation in question has long been a moot 
subject in India, and I believe the best authorities in India have come to the con- 
clusion that such separation is not only unwise, but impossible. It is a very impor- 
tant point, and is referred to by the lecturer in the beginning of his paper with 
great emphasis. He also seems to be of opinion that it is rather detrimental than 
otherwise to the supply and transport Officers respectively to possess an experimental 
acquaintance with each other’s duties and responsibilities. I am of a diametrically 
opposite opinion, for my invariable experience has been that the utility of the 
commissariat and transport Officer who has been trained solely in transport duties, 
and has not yet acquired a knowledge of supply duties, is exceedingly impaired as a 
transport Officer. I think the Commissary-General who takes the field without the 
unquestioned direction of all transport will run a very great risk of failure through 
circumstances over which he himself will have no control, and that is a position in 
which no man should be placed. The lecturer spoke as if there was some antagonism 
between the functions of a field administrative staff Officer and an Officer of the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department ; and as if there were some mysterious reason 
why a transport Officer should be a strategical Officer and a supply Officer the 
reverse. I have been both, and I must confess that I do not see it. I would 
contend that no man can really be a good Commissary-General without being a 
good strategist, and that his utility is generally very greatly impaired if he is no 
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strategist at all, and that no man can be a good General or a good strategist without 
being a good Commissary-General. But I quite agree with the lecturer in what he 
says. He made a remark—an extremely apposite one at the present time—but I 
think it applies equally to the supply Officer as well as to the transport Officer. 
He says that the transport Officer “should hold combatant rank so as to be fully 
qualified to speak with authority in the military councils of his colleagues, 
and bring his transport experience to bear on all questions relating to the 
mutual safety of the convoys and the troops.” There I agree with him; that I 
think is the crucial fault of the existing system, but the subject is far too wide to 
enter upon now. However, I would venture to assert most fearlessly that it is not 
your system of administrative organization that has carried you successfully through 
recent wars, but so far as the vital points of supply and transport are concerned, 
yeur commissariat transport Officers who have carried you through in spite of your 
vicious system. The strategical advice of these Officers has been taken and acted 
upon, but without public acknowledgment. They have had their weight in the 
military councils, but the black pall of prejudice, jealousy, and ignorance has been 
suffered to obscure this fact from public view. I could adduce some startling 
exemplifications of what I say, were this the time and place. This is a matter of 
public policy and not of personal feeling. It is simply that people do not know, 
and this state of things ought not to be. There is a great deal else in the valuable 
lecture that we have heard to call for remark, and I hope that some day there may 
be a full meeting here and such a lecture given as will open up the whole subject, 
and I hope it may be then exhaustively discussed. 

Lieutenant E. 8. Copeman: I did not wish to say anything now upon the most 
interesting lecture we have heard, because I hope to be allowed presently to occupy 
a short time in describing my improved transport equipment; but I should like to 
point out that it has always appeared to civilians from the reports which have come 
to us from the Soudan and Egypt (and this has been confirmed to-day by what 
Major de Cosson has told us), that the transport difficulties of crossing the desert 
from Suakin to Berber were infinitesimal compared with the difficulties which have 
arisen in the longer transport up the Nile. I think one of these days it will be 
settled in the minds of all military men that a mistake was committed in sending 
the troops up the Nile instead of taking the shorter and easier route of an eight 
days’ journey across the desert to Berber. It has been particularly interesting to 
me personally to hear described the method of water transport in vogue during the 
expedition, especially to hear that Major de Cosson recommended the use of mule- 
carts and camel-carts instead of carrying the water on camel-back. He did not say 
whether in the course of his experience at Suakin he found any camels being used 
for draught purposes, but I have reason to know that some carts were sent out by 
the authorities who constructed the railway, the harness being made in England 
at the Army and Navy Stores, and two-wheeled carts built expressly for the purpose 
of camel transport. It would be very interesting to me if he would tell us whether 
any of these came under his notice during the time he was out there. I fully 
believe that with very little difficulty camels can be made most useful for conveying 
stores in a two-wheeled cart. I have had very little personal experience, but I have 
had occasion to try two camels at the Wellington Barracks that had never been 
harnessed before in a cart which was afterwards sent out to Suakin. The first 
thing that happened was they both lay down on the ground. I fed them for a 
minute or two with beans, and when I once got them on their legs and made a start, 
there was no difficulty in keeping them going at their work. The next time they 
were put into harness they went off like old soldiers. 

The Cuarrman (Lord Chelmsford) : It is now my duty to rise and ask you to 
give a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for the very interesting paper which he 
has given to us on a subject which is of the highest importance to the British Army. 
There can be no question, more especially in the wars that we have had against 
savage nations, that almost the sole difficulty of the campaign lies in the transport 
—in carrying the supplies, and in feeding the troops. ‘The fighting, as Major de 
Cosson has said, is generally a very simple matter indeed, and it would be really a 
disgrace to us if, with the modern appliances that we have in the shape of arms, 
organization, and discipline, we found any difficulty in meeting a large and over- 
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whelming savage force, and giving a very good account of it. But the transport 
difficulty is the main thing, and it is more complicated because we cannot absolutely 
buy our experience in times of peace. Every country we go into differs in its 
transport, and the transport itself, even though of the same description, differs 
very materially. Of course our Indian experience has given us a complete know- 
ledge of the camel, and I can speak from personal experience as to how very ticklish 
such transport is. A camel requires very careful treatment indeed; it is very apt 
to lie down and die at the critical moment, unless it is taken very great care of. In 
the Soudan, the camel was apparently a very much weaker animal, as far 
as carrying-power is concerned, than those we have in India, and one of the 
difficulties on that march across the desert was owing to the fact that the camel 
could only carry one man. The camel corps in India has always been on the prin- 
ciple of two men to a camel, and during the Mutiny Campaign an armed native rode 
with the soldier and looked after the camel at the end of the day’s march. When 
the British soldier rides his camel singly, and is expected to look after his animal, it 
creates a special difficulty, and an annoying duty, and one which they could not be 
expected to perform in a manner which the camel himself, at all events, had a right 
to expect. The consequent loss of camels was enormous, and it was only what was 
to be expected. Now as regards the transport up the Nile, we know that it was 
very carefully thought out, and the boats which were placed upon the Nile were 
certainly of the most perfect description for the duty they had to perform, and 
appear to have fulfilled all the expectations of those who so carefully designed them. 
I do not wish to enter here into a discussion as to whether the river was the right 
line to adopt. That is a question which opens out into a vast strategical discussion, 
for which this time and place certainly would not be suitable. All we can do here 
is to verify the fact that the transport for that particular line was admirably 
adapted for the duty which it had to perform. The lecturer has alluded to that 
new invention saccharine, which is apparently sugar in a very concentrated form. f 
have no doubt, as he suggests, that it will be employed very largely, if not alto- 
gether, in substitution of sugar in future campaigns. We have always tried on a 
campaign to get articles compressed into as small a bulk as possible, and this appears 
to be only another move in the right direction. With regard to the lecturer’s 
advocacy of the line from Suakin to Berber, there is no doubt that Major de 
Cosson’s personal experience shows that the distance was covered by him in about 
eight or eight and a-half days. Such a march seems very easy, and it looks as if 
that line of course ought to have been adopted. It is one thing, however, to march 
as a single traveller, and another thing to march with a large force which has to be 
fed, and which has to protect itself. I cannot quite make out from the lecturer 
how that telescopic arrangement would apply to the march from Suakin to Berber, 
because it must necessarily entail the placing. of small posts at different distances 
along the line. The total distance was about 240 miles, and the stations would have 
to be about 10 miles apart. There would thus be about twenty-four different posts, 
and the supplies would move from post to post, and gradually arrive at their desti- 
nation. In theory that sounds very practical andeasy. Nobody, however, who has 
had command of troops in the field but will appreciate the very uncomfortable 
feeling that exists in a Commander’s breast when a number of troops along a long 
line of communications have to be left to look after themselves with regard to the 
safety of their respective posts, and to the food supply, not only for themselves, 
but also for the main body who are in advance. We had that responsibility in 
Abyssinia, but then we were marching through a friendly country; the people 
assisted us, and there was no risk or danger of any attack on the posts. But knowing 
the daring and determined fighting qualities of the Arab, it would have been 
certainly a time of very great anxiety not only for the Commander-in-Chief, but 
also for the commanders of each of the separate posts, if they had been placed along 
that line, having to trust for their food to the rear, and having to trust for their 
safety to the small body of men which could be left in charge. This question, 
however, opens out a very large field of discussion, and a great deal has been already 
written and said about it. I will not therefore say more on the subject. I could not, 
however, allow the lecturer’s rather positive assertion that that was the right line 
to adopt to pass withoutcomment. The lecturer may be right, but at the same time 
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there must have been very strong reasons to the contrary, otherwise such a short 
line of 240 miles would certainly have been taken in preference to one which was 
over 2,000 miles. With regard to the remarks of Colonel Walton, I go a long way 
with him. I have always felt that the Commissariat Department is the most import- 
ant department of an army in the field, and the General Officer Commanding must 
look to it as the one which, if successfully managed, will most probably gain him 
success; but if badly conducted will undoubtedly lead to failure in the campaign. 
The military authorities have now for some years been trying to improve the Com- 
missariat Department. I am not going to discuss the merits or demerits of those 
changes; but all I wish to state, and to state emphatically, is that every means 
should be taken to make the Commissariat Department as efficient as possible. As to 
the separation of transport from commissariat, that is a question which, as Colonel 
Walton says, would take very many days to discuss. There are advantages on both 
sides, no doubt. In the first place the commissariat Officer says, “If you do not 
give me the transport how can you expect me to get supplies? I shall be dependerit 
upon some other Officer, who may be able to throw in my teeth other duties which 
that transport has to perform quite as important as my. demands, and he may pooh- 
pooh my idea that there is not enough food stuff on ahead.” In that way, of course, 
the commissariat is rather heavily handicapped if they have not thorough control 
of the transport arrangements. On the other hand the commissariat Officer has as 
much work as he can very well get through in looking after his legitimate duties, and if 
you can relieve him, without injury to the department, of the duty of looking after a 
large number of very troublesome animals, you relieve him to a great extent of an 


onerous duty. But there again there are strong arguments on both sides, and it. 


van only rest with the authorities who have the power to settle these matters to 
decide which is right and which is wrong. I trust I may be enabled now to convey 
your very sincere thanks to Major de Cosson for a lecture which I am quite sure, 
when it is studied and read in the Journal, will be found to be a very valuable 
addition to the military literature of that interesting campaign in the Soudan and 


on the Nile. 


Major de Cosson: Lord Chelmsford, ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for the- 


very kind way in which you have listened to my paper. Lord Chelmsford has so 
ably replied to the remarks that Colonel Walton made that he has left me practically 
nothing to say on the subject, except that of course I quite agree it is one which 
ought to be fully discussed, and on which personally I have little practical experience. 
I can only quote Lord Wolseley’s opinion to show that I am not alone in advancing 
these views. Ie says: ‘‘ In my opinion the result of all our war experience for the 
last thirty years goes to prove that it is a fatal mistake to take the transport 
of an army underthe Commissariat Department. The transport to be efficient must 
have a perfect military organization, and it cannot succeed when under charge and 
command of a civil department of the Army.” As Colonel Walton truly said, a good 
Commissary-General ought to be a good General and strategist, and a good General 
ought to have a thorough knowledge of commissariat and transport requirements, 
so that their duties should be practically interchangeable. That is the only thing I 
can suggest. As I have said, I have little personal experience on the subject myself, 
and must leave it to others to decide what is best to be done in the matter. But it 
is a question which I think is distinctly worth raising, and therefore I gave it a 
brief notice in my paper. With regard to Lieutenant Copeman’s question, whether 
there were any camels employed for draught purposes at Suakin, I may say I never 
saw any camels used for that purpose, and I should have been very glad if I had, 
because I was very anxious to try the experiment. I think there is nothing more I 
can say except to thank Lord Chelmsford for the kind way in which he has acted 
as Chairman, and to thank you for having listened to me. 

Lord CHELMSFORD: With regard to this question about camels, I meant to have 
stated that in India I have seen camels drawing private carriages most efficiently. 
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IMPROVED TRANSPORT AND PONTOON EQUIPMENT: 


By Lieutenant E. S. Coremay, 3rd Volunteer Battalion, Norfolk 
Regiment. 


THE intention and design of this invention is to provide a light 
form of pontoon equipment which can also be utilized for other pur- 
poses, such as the transport or storage of water, ammunition, and 
other stores, when not actually required for pontooning purposes. 

My invention consists of a light cart (see Plate), which carries a 
galvanized steel tank covered in at the top, supplied with two manholes, 
and divided down the centre by a water-tight compartment. The tanks 
are made in two shapes. Those which form the ends of the pontoon 
are rounded at one end like the bow of a barge, and the centre tanks 
have square ends. The sizes and dimensions will be given here- 
after. 

The carts which carry these tanks have long straight shafts run- 
ning from the extreme rear of the carts, and are furnished at each end 
with rings. 

When a raft is formed of six carts and tanks, the tanks are placed 
in two parallel lines end to end, forming two pontoons, each consist- 
ing of three tanks (two curved-end tanks and one square or middle 
tank). The three tanks forming each pontoon are securely attached 
together, end to end, with double hooks below water-line, and with 
rings and wedges at the top. The wheels are then removed from the 
carts, and the bodies of the carts placed side by side across the two 
pontoons, the shafts being securely lashed down to the outer edges of 
the pontoons, and forming the transomes which hold the pontoons 
together. A folding flap of the floor of each cart is then thrown over, 
and covers a part of the open space between the shafts, the flap also 
resting upon the inner side of the opposite pontoon. The carts are 
placed alternately, three pairs of the shafts pointing to the right and 
three to the left. 

The bodies of the carts so placed form a complete platform down 
the centre of each raft, the shafts underneath holding the two pontoons 
together, and supporting the platform. 

A strong protection along the sides of the roadway, down the centre 
of each raft, can be formed of the front and tail boards of the carts, 
and the wheels if necessary. 

The size and weight of the tanks and carts would of course depend 
upon the special purpose for which they were intended, but for the 
present I have designed them for a light equipment such as that first 
recommended by Major G. 8. Clarke, R.E., in his Report on ‘ pon- 
tooning operations of the Austrian Army, September, 1886.” 


1 Read at the meeting on 21st March, 1888. 
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Major Clarke says: ‘The requirements of European warfare 
seem to involve— 

“1. A light equipment, able, without difficulty, to accompany 
cavalry and horse artillery in rapid movements ; so as to be available 
for employment with an advanced guard, a reconnaissance, or a cavalry 
raid. Such an equipment should provide a bridge of moderate length 
to carry horses in single file; but should be capable of forming trans- 
porting rafts to carry a horse artillery gun.” 

2. He next describes a heavy equipment for bridging such rivers 
as the Danube, with which I do not propose to deal now, further than 
to say that, if my pontoon is superior to existing systems as a light 


equipment, it would only need to be made of heavier metal and larger” 


size to meet any other requirements, 

The dimensions, &c., of the tanks I have designed for a light 
equipment are as follows :—Width, 3 feet, depth, 2 feet, with a coam- 
ing round manholes of 6 inches. The end tanks 5 feet 6 inches long, 
with a sheer of 6 inches towards the end; the middle tanks 5 feet 
long. 

The average weight of each tank is about 2 ewt. Each pontoon 
therefore, of three tanks, weighs 6 cwt., and has a maximum buoyancy 
of 6,000 Ibs., and an available buoyancy, say of one-half, or 3,000 lbs. 

A raft composed of two pontoons, each of three tanks, covered and 
connected by six cart bodies, would weigh altogether less than one 
ton, and would have an available raft buoyancy of 6,000 Ibs., sufficient 
to carry thirty-six men or three horses. 

The actual displacement of each tank is about 1,800 lbs., giving an 
available buoyancy of about 1,000 Ibs. 

A raft of eight portions instead of six would increase the length to 
21 feet, and the available buoyancy to about 8,000 Ibs., sufficient to 
carry about 50 men or five horses, or a 9-pr. gun and limber weighing 
3,500 Ibs. 

The size of the rafts might be increased by the insertion of extra 
middle tanks, to 12, 14, or 16 portions. 

Our present Service pontoon is 21 feet 7 inches long, weighs 9 ewt. 
2 qrs., or 1,964 lbs., with a displacement of 13,350 Ibs. 

The Austrian pontoon is also formed of metal tanks or boats, 
attached together in much the same may as my own invention, but 
not covered in at the top. The end tanks or portions are 13 feet 
6 inches long, and the centre portions 11 feet 4 inches long. They 
are all 6 feet 2 inches wide, and 2 feet 6 inches high. Three portions, 
forming a boat, weigh 2,763 lbs., or 1 ton 4 cwt. 75 lbs. Hach 
portion has available buoyancy sufficient to carry ten men or one 
horse. 

This, however, is a very heavy equipment, suitable for bridging 
large rivers with strong currents, but very heavy for transport. 

Major Clarke in his Report says: ‘“‘ The boats are very strong, 
row well, are extremely manageable, and remarkably steady under a 
load. The power of being able to make up a boat of any length 
has many conveniences. The coupling of boats end to end further 
allows rafts to be constructed in great variety and form, and these 
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rafts can not only be handled with little difficulty, but are parti- 
cularly well suited for embarking and disembarking horses and 
wagons. Our instructions provide for the formation of no rafts other 
than mere lengths of a bridge, and it is not easy to see how such an 
operation as that of the 3lst August, when an advanced guard of 
800 men and 68 horses were thrown across the Danube in rafts, 
could have been carried out with our equipment. There are various. 
occasions on which it is very desirable to be able to take the load 
upon the gunwales of the boats, instead of on the central saddle. It 
is a special advantage with the ‘half-decked (Austrian) raft’ that 
horses can be walked straight on and off. The desirability (he says) 
of being able to arrange easily for raft transport has perhaps been too 
much lost sight of.” 

He concludes: ‘If at any time it should be necessary to devise a 
new system for use—as in India—on large rivers with swift currents, 
it is for consideration whether the Austrian form of boat, lightened 
as he suggested, would not be more suitable than our weaker, less 
roomy, and perhaps less manageable pontoon.” 

In June, 1884, I supplied the War Office with a metal pontoon- 
raft of about the same dimensions as the one I have just described, 
and I had the honour of attending and conducting the experiments at. 
Chatham, after taking the raft round from London by water to within 
a few miles of Chatham in tow of a steamer, and sailing it the rest of 
the way. 

The Royal Engineer Committee reported as follows: ‘ The buoyancy 
of each boat (three tanks) is about 6,000 lbs., and the raft, complete 
with its gear, took forty-two men, say 3 tons, with a freeboard of 
6 inches. ‘The stability of the raft was tested by moving twenty 
men as rapidly as possible from side to side—the results were very 
satisfactory.’ ‘It was compared with a Blanshard and Service pon- 
toon as regards rowing, and was inferior to both in speed, but some- 
what easier to steer.’ The raft is upon the whole a neat and efficient 
structure.” 

The Report then enumerated certain defects in the pontoon which 
was then submitted, all of which I claim to have overcome in the: 
present design, and also in the question of speed I have made an 
improvement, by keeping the pontoons further apart. 

The Committee conclude by stating: “The rafts, though not 
suited for bridging purposes, are well suited for use in broken water 
or open sea, their great buoyancy and stability, and the impossibility 
of swamping them, being all in their favour.” 

I had also the honour of sending some smaller tanks and carts to 
the Soudan during the late expedition, but I understand the carts 
were sent to one place and the tanks to another, and I have never 
been allowed to see any report which may have been sent home, or to 
know anything further than that they were not adopted. 

A cart and tank similar to those I supplied for that expedition 
(with the exception of the wheels) will, I hope, be ready for members 
to inspect on leaving the Institution, after this paner has been read. 
This cart dces not comprise the improvements I have designed for 
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making the body of the cart form the superstructure of the raft or 
bridge, but it will be sufficient to test its capabilities as a water cart, 
and, by way of experiment, Colonel Cantlon, of the 2nd London 
Rifles, has kindly arranged to take it down with his regiment to 
Dover, at Easter. 

{ trust it may be found possible for other volunteer regiments to 
assist in carrying out the experiment by adopting one or more of my 
carts as part of their transport equipment, so that by joining six or 
more of them together, the experiments with their use as rafts may 
be carried on, and lead eventually to their experiment and use in the 
regular Army. 

In splitting my pontoons up into tanks, each weighing under 
2 ewt., I claim a great advantage in transport, both on land and by 
sea. Four men easily (and two men fora short distance) can carry 
one of my tanks past almost any obstacle, such as a Nile cataract, 
and place it in its position again in the raft, whilst a Service pontoon 
can only be carried for a short distance by eighteen men. 

I hope I have now established some claim for the utility of my 
invention as a raft, but I further claim that it is also available for 
bridging, and for the transport and storage of water, ammunition, 
and other stores. 

For bridging, I intend that my rafts, which, as has been shown, 
can be composed of six, eight, twelve, or more portions or tanks, shall 
be moored up and down stream in the same way as the Service pon- 
toon, the rafts being connected together with baulks 15 feet 9 inches 
long, the same size and description as the baulks now used in the 
Service, the ends resting on the outer gunwales of each raft, or, for 
heavier bridging, on a saddle beam similar to that now in use, and 
lashed down the centre of each pontoon. The present chesses and 
ribands could be utilized, so as to avoid the expense of an entirely 
new equipment. And, as the Report quoted shows, a bridge so made 
would be less liable to be swamped in broken water, and therefore 
safer than the present Service pontoons. 

The principal merit, if I may say so, of my invention consists in 
its facility of transport. In the first place, the carts and tanks are 
so adapted to the ordinary transport requirements of an army that if 
a certain number of these carts were attached to each battalion as part 
of their transport, an efficient raft or pontoon bridge would always be 
within reach of every regiment whenever it might be required, and I 
need hardly, in the presence of the members of the Royal United 
Service Institution, enlarge upon the advantage this would give to 
any force employed either at home or abroad. 

In the recent Egyptian campaign, these rafts would have been 
invaluable for towing stores along the canals, as they draw only 18 or 
20 inches of water; also for conveying stores and troops from on 
board ship to a shallow beach. 

In the Soudan they would have been useful for the carriage of 
water, as each tank holds 180 gallons, and when full does not, with 
the cart, exceed 1 ton in weight, being the load for an ordinary 
horse. 
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I do not pretend that in all details the design, as now presented, is 
complete or may not be improved upon, but I think previous ex- 
periments have been sufficient to justify its further consideration. 
I am aware that in many details perfection can only be arrived at 
after months of careful trial and experiment with forces in the field, 
but as far as it goes I am satisfied that the invention is capable of 
accomplishing what I have had the honour to claim for it in this 
paper, and I trust and believe that eventually the system above de- 
scribed may be found to add something to the comfort, safety, and 
efficiency of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

The CuatrmMan (Lord Chelmsford) thanked Mr. Copeman, in the name of the 
meeting, for his paper, and the exhibition of his models. 
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Wednesday, April 18, 1888. 


Masor-Generat J. BEVAN EDWARDS, C.B., Member of Council, 
in the Chair. 


SAFETY RIFLE RANGES. 
By Major W. B. Horst, R.E. 


Owine to the increasing requirements of the volunteers of late years, 
and the growths of the suburbs of our large towns, it becomes every 
year more difficult to provide safe rifle ranges, sufficiently near to 
headquarters for corps to go through their annual course of training 
in musketry. From time to time, especially in London, the whole 
arrangements for exercising a corps are entirely thrown out, by the 
unexpected closing of a range they have been accustomed to use, and 
it is only with great difficulty, and usually at an increase of expense, 
that another range can be found, generally at a greater distance from 
the headquarters. 

With the regulars these difficulties are not so pressing, as arrange- 
ments can be made for transferring troops from one station to another, 
but of course a considerable sum is annually expended on these moves, 
which would be avoided if the Government could come to terms with 
landowners, and secure all rights of property around and in rear of 
ranges. 

A range should be as close to the headquarters of a volunteer 
corps as possible, to prevent loss of time and consequent expense in 
going to and fro, at most seasons of the year in working hours, during 
which it is found very difficult, in many cases, for men to get away 
from their employment. 

To get over the difficulty of the want of safe and accessible rifle 
ranges, and to lessen the loss of time and expense, safety ranges 
of some kind are very essential, and may be briefly classified as 
follows :— 

Screen Range. 
Morris Range. 
Underground Range. 
Covered Range. 


It is laid down that safety ranges should not be considered as 
wholly efficient in training the men, as it is held, that they are quite 
insufficient to make practical shots for field service, and should in all 
cases be supplemented by some amount of practice on an ordinary 
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range. From the nature and extent of safety ranges, they cannot be 
used for any but ordinary individual practice at short distances, and 
the eye is to a certain extent guided on to the target, and with 
regard to the two latter classes of ranges, ordinary atmospheric in- 
fuences are hardly, or not to the same extent felt, as on an open 
range. By bringing the range close to the headquarters, it is con- 
tended, that it will be more freely used, and that, as at present, no 
difficulty is found in getting men to attend night drills, so the same 
will apply to the use of ranges after working hours. 

A Commanding Officer of .a metropolitan corps writes as follows: 
“T find, as far as drill is concerned, I have very many men who 
attend 100 drills a year, because they take place of an evening, and 
after business hours. Similarly, I firmly believe that shooting will be 
just as attractive as drill (perhaps more so), if it can be carried out 
under similar conditions, that is of an evening, after business hours. 
With a covered range, if considerations of natural light do not apply, 
it will be just as easy for a man to fire his classes, or have ball 
practice of an evening, as it is for him to do his drill, and instead of 
having as at present 70 or 80 per cent. of men who only fire 20 rounds 
in the 12 months, I do not anticipate having one man who shall not at 
least fire his 60 rounds, and perhaps 70 per cent. who will fire 90 rounds 
in the annual training; in fact I shall be willing to alter the rules of 
the corps, and make it compulsory for every man to fire 60 rounds, 
though I do not think such a stipulation will be necessary, for from 
what I know of the men, they will only too eagerly seize the oppor- 
tunity for ball practice, if brought to their very doors, as it were, and 
able to be performed out of business hours.” 

Ranges, whether open or underground, to fulfil the requirements 
suggested by the Officer whose opinions have just been quoted, would 
have to be properly illuminated at certain times of the year. Practical 
and successful results with the illumination of open ranges were 
obtained in the autumn of last year, by means of the Lucigen light, 
that light having been placed at the disposal of Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
Committee of Ranges for the purpose ; and on an experimental under- 
ground range, where a couple of gas burners with reflectors at the 
target and a dull light at the firing point, were quite sufficient for 
all purposes. But it is essential to bear in mind, that men who fire 
by artificial light should have a thorough knowledge beforehand of 
the use of their sights, as the foresight at night appears but a dark 
object on the target, and the firer musi know where and how to look 
for his sights, and bring them up into line. 

Objections have been made to safety ranges, that the screens obscure 
the full vision round the target: “but there is no doubt that the 
mere fact of having to fire through screens does not affect the shooting 
of 95 per cent. of the men using such a range. The very skilled 
shots prefer air and free space, because there is nothing whatever to 
take off their attention from the target, but the great bulk of the 
men have an idea that some of their shots, which being badly aimed 
are intercepted, might hit the target if screens were not introduced ; 
but that is mere sentiment, and groundless, and the great advantage 
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of having absolute safety, is of infinitely greater importance than 
mere sentimentality, or desire to have free space and air, which in 
these days are only obtainable on ranges so far distant from head- 
quarters as to be practically useless for the great mass of volunteers 
in large towns.” 

The oldest form of safety range, which has been constructed for 
many years, is that at Brussels: “it is used by the Garde Civique, and 
is situated off a main thoroughfare. The range enclosure measures 
291 yards by 151 yards in width, and 35 targets, which can be used 
simultaneously, are provided at distances of 105 yards and 242 yards. 
The firing points are in a continuous straight line across the width 
of the enclosure. Each range is provided with an earthen stop-butt, 
46 feet high, of the usual pattern. The range has inhabited houses 
on all sides, some being situated directly in rear of the targets, 
300 yards from them. The arrangements for safety are such that, 
fire as you please, in the direction of the targets, the bullets cannot 
leave the enclosure. Firing takes place from a covered hall, but this 
building forms no part of the safety arrangement. Safety is secured 
by the following means :— 

“qa, An ordinary stop-butt behind each target. 

“}, Banks of soft earth topped with tan, to stop low shots, and 
prevent ricochets occurring. 

‘**¢, Stop-screens close to the firer, to prevent the escape of any 
bullet fired at too great an elevation for the range.” 

The result of these arrangements is that the firer, from his stand, 
sees in front of him a wall of screens, and through the opening in 
them the target and stop-butt, and below these the surfaces of the 
banks covered with tan. It should be observed that no sky or natural 
surface of the ground is visible, except the space of ground between 
the firer and the first bank, which is placed between the first and 
second screens. This space can only be struck by bullets at a per- 
fectly safe angle, so that no ricochet can ensue. 

In the year 1883, the old detached ranges at Wormwood Scrubs, 
chiefly used by volunteers, had been closed, owing to the danger of 
the bullets on the adjacent properties, particularly in the enclo- 
sure of a prison, erected close to the boundary, and early in 1884 a 
scheme was worked out in the War Office for the total reconstruction 
of these ranges on a similar system to that in use in Brussels, modified 
to suit the distance laid down in our musketry regulations, the 
greatest length of the ranges being limited to 300 yards. The 
ranges were constructed for— 


6 targets at 100 yards. 
6 5, + 200 ,, 
a ye ow 


The Brussels screens, three in number, were adopted, and the 
banks covered with a layer of 6 inches of tan, but instead of the 
earthen stop-butt, part of the existing brick stop-butt was utilized, 
extended, and carried to a height of 35 feet. These ranges were 
opened in May, 1885, but after a few days of practice, were not found 
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to answer, and had to be closed, it being apparent that the tan on the 
banks did not fulfil its duty of checking ricochets. The screens and 
stop-butts were found to be perfectly efficient in the control of direct 
fire. The causeof the failure of the tan-covered banks at Wormwood 
Scrubs, whereas they were the essential safety feature of the 
Brussels range for preventing ricochets, was probably due to the 
different velocities of the bullets used, and to the greater weight of 
the British bullet as compared with that used at Brussels. Sugges- 
tions were made to replace the tan with knife-edged steel plates, it 
being contended that the fine edge would not deflect the bullet, but 
merely scrape it, and allow it to pass on in its own direction. 

In September, 1885, experiments were made and shots fired against 
a knife-edge of cast steel. Inevery case that the edge was hit, it was 
turned up as if it were made of tin, and the bullets glanced up at 
uncertain angles, causing dangerous ricochets. A knife-edge on a 
rolled steel plate was also fired at, with similar results. Two bullets 
hit the edge, one glancing upwards at 45°, and the second at an angle 
greater than 60°, as the paper screen placed for the purpose of 
tracing its flight was not touched. These experiments conclusively 
proved that no assistance in the control of ricochets could be 
obtained by the use of the knife-edges. 

The question then to be considered was how to utilize the good 
points of the range erected, and eliminate those parts that had failed, 
it being determined to retain the stop-butt and screens, and remove 
the banks. The difficulty of controlling the direct fire had been solved, 
but the control of the ricochets remained to be dealt with. 

The School of Musketry now came forward with a proposal for an 
embrasure, which, after experimenting on, was reported as “ practically 
controlling the flight of every bullet that does not hit the target, by 
means of a bullet-proof embrasure, with the sides, top, and bottom so 
arranged as to cause all bullets that come in contact with them to be 
deflected into traps, and so stop any ricochet.” 

This embrasure, rectangular in elevation, was tried, but was not 
perfect, as from its shape there was on all four sides an edge which 
would deflect a bullet, just grazing the edge, and not deflect it 
sufficiently to be caught in the traps or banks alluded to. The shape 
was altered, and the embrasure formed with only a top and lower 
edge ; thus all the lateral ricochets were done away with. Those from 
the top being deflected downwards could be dealt with, and the greater 
number of those from the lower edge were caught on the upper sur- 
face, which was made sloping, and the bullet striking this surface 
was directed downwards in the prolongation of this surface to a bank 
arranged in front. Those ricochets which did not rise from the 
lower edge to the top surface were either caught on a screen or on a 
plate arranged for that purpose in front of the embrasure, so placed 
as to render it impossible for any bullet toescape. The upper portion 
or surface being struck, bullets were deflected off this surface, 
guided downwards in the direction of the surface into the bank 
before spoken of. The front or lower edge of the top could of course 
be tipped, but as it sloped downwards the bullets were directed 
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downwards, and if they missed the first bank were caught in an 
advanced bank and excavation placed for that purpose, care being 
taken that the tops of all banks were kept well below the line of any 
possible direct fire, consequently, with the exception of the first bank, 
in front of the embrasure, were invisible from the firing point. 

Any chamber or embrasure used for firing through must always 
have a parting edge which a bullet can strike, and this is the great 
difficulty to be overcome, and can only be accomplished by arranging 
traps or banks to catch all ricochets, or if possible by so placing the 
last edge that it cannot be struck by direct fire. (Fig. 1.) 

There is, however, another very important element to consider in 
the embrasure, viz., its height, or the distance between the lower edge 
and the front of the upper surface. The height necessary, is to admit 
a full view of the target by the firer, together with an increase or 
allowance for the divergence of the trajectory from the line of 
sight, due to the distance at which the embrasure is placed from the 
firing point. This would be simple enough if men were of a uniform 
height, but this not being the case, some arrangement has to be made 
for bringing the height of the eye of all men to the same level within 
certain limits. After repeated attempts it was found that 3 inches 
was the greatest divergence of height that could be allowed, as the 
greater the divergence the greater the risk of ricochets occurring. For 
if a man 5 feet 6 inches in height can just see the lower edge of the 
target over the sill of the embrasure, and fires, he cannot obtain a 
ricochet, as his shot must either be stopped if he fires low, or pass on 
towards the target. But aman 6 feet in height in the same position 
could see below the target, and consequently the ground for some dis- 
tance in front of the target, and if he fired low could obtain a ricochet. 
To prevent this possibility, the ground in front of the targets must 
either be cut away, or the target and sill of the embrasure raised. In 
practice, such a variance as 6 inches in the height of men using the 
same platform is found to entail very deep excavations at ranges 
greater than 100 yards, increasing of course with the range; there- 
fore by means of steps on the platforms 3 inches high, it has been 
found possible to accommodate all heights of men, and to keep their 
rifles at the same vertical height from the ground within the limits of 
3 inches. Similar arrangements are made for men sitting and kneel- 
ing, but for lying down, the height of eye of men of various heights 
is within the limits of 3 inches, so that one platform accommodates 
all heights of men. 


1 The following table shows the heights of the eye in the firing position for men 
of different heights :— 


Standing. 
Height of man. Height of eye. 
5 feet 134 inches. 4 feet 44 inches. 
GS , @ “a 5 24 


” 2 ” 
Add 1 inch for each inch of variation in 
man’s height. 
The steps on the platform used, cover all heights.of eye from 4 feet 3 inches to 


5 feet 9 inches. 
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The second screen, situated 28 feet from the firing point, has been 
selected for the embrasure, as the third screen, in front of this one, 
was found sufficient to control low ricochets from the sill of the 
embrasure, and it was also desirable to keep the embrasure well away 
from the firing point, so as to assimilate the conditions as much as 
possible to an ordinary range. A short description of the embrasure 
will explain its construction. Fig. 2 is a section through the centre 
of the embrasure, and Fig. 3 is an elevation. It is so designed as to 
catch all shots striking it fairly, by deflecting them downwards into 
the ground at a safe angle, or into a bank of earth placed in front of 
it for that purpose. The embrasure consists of two parts only, the 
“sill” or lower part, and the top. The sill is of angle-iron, bolted to 
a flat iron plate sloping away from the firing point, and is carried 
across the whole width of the embrasure, which is 6 feet. The top is of 
4.inch plate-iron, sloping to the front, secured by wood screws to a 
wooden packing. ‘The sill is placed in a line with the eye of the 
shortest man when in the firing position on the platform, and the 
bottom of the target, insuring a full view of the whole target. The 
height of the targets above the ground of course depends on the range, 
and the amount of excavation admissible. The top of the embrasure is 
so arranged as to its height above the sill, as to allow the tallest man a 
full view of the target, together with an allowance for the rise in his 
trajectory when aiming at the top of the target, due to the distance of 
the embrasure from the firing point. This height could be much 
increased if the height of the butt and level of the front screen 
permitted, so as to allow the firer to see well over the target. Mini- 
mum and convenient heights for the top of the embrasure can be 
obtained, by placing its lower or front edge in a visual line with the 
eye of the firer in the firing position (the tallest man), and the 
following heights above the target according to the range :— 


Wow 200 gare ns cies access 2 feet. 
For 200 yards ......... ooo 4 feet. 


For 300 yards .........2-. 8 feet. 


The course of all shots striking the embrasure will now be con- 
sidered. Any shot striking the sill is directed upwards, in a plane 
with the surface struck, on to the top, whence it slides off, in the 
direction of the top, into the bank in front. Similarly, shots striking 


Kneeling. 
Height of man. Height of eye. 
6 feet O inches. 2 feet 11 inches. 
5 ” 9 ” 2 ” 93 ” 


5, 6 ,, 2 4 7 5 
The steps on the platform used cover all heights of eye from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. 


Lying Down, 
Height of man. Height of eye. 
All heights. From 10} inches to 13} inches, and 


come within the limits of 3 inches. 
@ 
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the top are deflected and caught. Tips on the edge of the sill will 
rise and be caught on the catch-plate C, carefully placed so as not to 
be capable of being hit by direct fire, or on the front screen. If of a 
slighter nature, they will pass through the opening of the front screen 
and be caught on the butt wall. Tips from the front top edge of the 
plate pass downwards, and are either caught in the first bank, or 
ricochet off the top of that bank into the front screen, and caught, or 
if a slighter natare caught on other banks arranged in front for the 
purpose, their front edge being topped with an iron plate, so as to 
narrow the surface from which a ricochet could occur as much as 
possible, or will pass on to the butt wall. Ricochets of this class have 
been the most difficult to control of any. The fact of there being no 
sides to the embrasures has been already mentioned, so that there is 
nothing to be contended with in the matter of lateral ricochets. They 
are all vertical, and in the direction of the range. The shape of the 
materials of which it is constructed are of the most simple kind, 
and any part damaged can be renewed or replaced by an ordinary 
workman, in a very short space of time. The form of embrasure 
described was only arrived at after many suggestions on the 
part of various persons, and many alterations, and was severely 
experimented on before it was finally adopted. 

Mention of one more essential point should not be omitted, viz., 
that no vertical surface of metal should be presented to the firing 
point on the screen or embrasures, otherwise the firing points would 
be unpleasantly liable to splinters of bullets. The screens every- 
where present wooden surfaces to the bullets, which penetrate and are 
retained. They are rendered bullet-proof by screwing }-inch steel 
plates to their further sides. The iron-work of the embrasures is 
(Fig. 2) everywhere inclined to the direction in which it can be struck 
by bullets. The only special rule adopted for firing at these ranges is 
in the form of a notice to the firer, and is as follows at the 100 yards 
range: “ Place yourself on that step of the platform from which, 
when in the firing position, you can see the whole of the target, and at 
the least 2 feet above it.” The height above the target mentioned 
varies with the range; and a line could be painted on the stop-butt 
to represent these heights, but has not been found necessary. 

The difficulties to surmount have been numerous, due not only to 
details of construction, but also in a measure to the perfect security 
rendered necessary by the previous want of training of many of the 
volunteer recruits, who in many instances have never handled a rifle 
before they came down to the ranges. Shots on the second screen 
above the embrasure, and on the ground 15 feet from the firer, are 
numerous, showing that a measure of protection of 45° vertically is 
necessary to secure absolute safety. ‘There have been instances of 
men who, after firing wildly, have confessed they could not see the 
target, even at the 100 yards range. Such men would be dangerous 
on any range, and would be of but little use in the ranks, 

The ranges constructed as above described have now been in use at 
Wormwood Scrubs since the spring of 1887, and were during the 
last volunteer year used by 8,160 men, who at the low average of forty 
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shots per man, fired some 326,400 rounds, a conclusive test of the 
efficiency of the arrangements adopted for controlling the wildest fire. 
The ground in rear of the ranges is used by the public at all times, 
and a large convict prison, with a brickfield attached, is immediately 
on the left-rear of the butts, so that every facility exists for observing 
any bullets which escape out of the enclosure. 


Morris Safety Range. 


This is an adaptation of Mr. Morris’s original patent for miniature 
ammunition, to meet the requirements of service ammunition, and as 
erected at Wormwood Scrubs, consists of four bullet-proof screens, 
three on the firing side of the ricochet chamber, a ricochet chamber, 
and a fourth screen beyond. The screens on the firing side are for 
protection against direct fire, and the one beyond is to stop slight 
ricochets off the lower edge of the entrance tothe chamber. Between 
the third and fourth screen is placed the ricochet chamber, 18 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, having the top and sides provided with plates of 
iron sloping to the front, so as to catch all erratic shots and direct 
them into the ground below the chamber, into the front screen, or into 
a bank of earth placed 120 feet in front of the chamber for that 
purpose. 

The height of the chamber allows a full view of the target, and the 
further height necessary for the trajectory of the bullet for the range, 
from one horizontal plane over the firing platform. Mr. Morris uses 
a sloping platform to bring the eyes of men of various heights into 
this one horizontal plane, and this arrangement is a simple and satis- 
factory one, rendering it more easy to surmount the difficulties of 
construction of a safety range. On the second screen, 35 feet from 
the entrance to the ricochet chamber, an embrasure of iron plate is 
fixed to limit the vertical vision above and below the target. It has 
an iron plate, trough-shaped in section, fixed above it, and projecting 
to the front 6 feet, to turn downwards any bullets rising too high, or 
off the lower edge of the embrasure. The height of the butt is 
utilized in preventing ricochets of any shots missing the advanced 
banks from escaping, and for raising the target to a height of 10 feet 
from the ground, thus avoiding a corresponding amount of excavation. 
Mr. Morris has erected similar ranges at Ilford and Walker-on-Tyne, 
where it is understood they give every satisfaction and all requisite 
safety. 

Major Moore’s Range. 


The following is Major Moore’s description of his safety range. 
The gallery is shaped like a champagne bottle, and consists of three 
parts, named for distinction the Stand Point, the Guard, and the 
Range, corresponding to the cork, neck, and body of the bottle. The 
men would thus fire from the stand point, down the neck of the bottle 
along the range, the bullets being stupped by the butt or end wall at 
the end or bottom of the bottle. The whole of the gallery is enclosed 
by walls. The guard is designed to limit the lateral and vertical fire, 
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so as to oblige it to pass through a restricted space 72 feet wide by 
10 feet high. A portion of the guard near the stand point is roofed 
in with bullet-proof iron, but for the remaining 50 feet of its length 
it is simply crossed at a height of 10 feet by two iron guides so 
designed as to intercept all bullets fired at a greater elevation than ig 
required for them to pass through the restricted opening at the 
neck. 

This range requires a high butt wall, and does not control ricochets. 
Though a range on this system might be used for a considerable time 
without accident, it has been always objected to by the musketry 
authorities, as liable to danger from ricochets, and cannot therefore 
be considered as a safety range under all circumstances, and without 
due consideration of the surrounding features of the ground. 


Underground Ranges. 


Ranges of this description are in use in New York at the present 
time, and in Chancery Lane there is a short range used for pistol 
practice in the basement of a club. Various proposals have been put 
forward from time to time as to this class of range, and a practical 
illustration of one of 100 yards in length was afforded in the autumn 
of last year in a cellar in Southwark. These would appear to be most 
suitable for volunteers in large cities, as it seems possible, in some 
instances, to obtain sites for them under the headquarters. Their 
defects are, that the effects of wind, variation of light, and atmo- 
spheric influences will not be felt, and of course the practice goes on 
under artificial conditions, it being a question how, far this system 
should be allowed to take the place of practice on an open-air range, 
the ranges necessarily being very short. These ranges must of course 
be artificially lighted at the targets and firing point. They may be 
any distance underground, and arrangements must be made by means 
of a shaft for drawing off the smoke from the firing point. As 
regards the sectional area of the gallery, it need not exceed the width 
of the target, and would be best to admit a view of the whole target, 
with an allowance for the trajectory. For the sake of economy the 
height might be reduced near the firing point. The following is a 
description of ranges in New York, kindly placed at my disposal by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hadden, commanding the 4th Volunteer Battalion 
of the Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

In New York, ranges are generally constructed under the armouries, 
and vary in length from 100 to 300 feet, the width suiting the number 
of targets, though each tunnel should not be more than 11 feet. wide 
to save cost in construction. The marksman descends by a staircase 
to the basement level, where he finds a room, and fires through open 
windows down the tunnel. The targets are illuminated by gaslights, 
casting a good light on them without shining in the eyes of the 
firer. The length of the tunnel is not illuminated, nor is the firing 
point, further than is desirable for the convenience of the persons 
thereat. A cheap and safe system of marking is in use, by cutting 
openings in the floor above the targets, affording a fall view of them to 
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the marker seated on achair on the floor above. Of course iron targets 
cannot be used for this system of marking. The bullets are caught, 
after passing through the target, on a five-eighth inch steel plate, 
put up at an angle so as to deflect all bullets, and drop them on 
the ground, which should also be plated with iron. The firing point 
should be in a room, and the lights so arranged as to be under the 
control of the firer—though this is rather a matter of sentiment. 
Ten or fifteen feet from the partition of the firing room, there should 
be another partition of wood with openings in it, corresponding to the 
openings in the side of the firing room, and this space constitutes the 
smoke chamber. Gunpowder smoke being heavier than air, sinks, and 
must be expelled by artificial means. A simple method is to arrange 
a gas-pipe in folds on the floor, 5 feet from the partition, and pierced 
every 8 or 12 inches for 2-feet Bunsen burners, covering the flame 
with loose sheets of iron. The top of the chamber should be dome- 
shaped, and from the top of this the smoke should be led into a 
chimney flue—the nearer the better. There is no annoyance from 
noise experienced in such ranges as these, and no accidents are known 
to have occurred where all is properly conducted. Communication 
between the firing point and marker is kept up by means of tubes 
or electric bells, for signalling the shots, or, if space allows, a passage 
parallel to the range galleries can be made for convenience. The 
most essential point to notice appears to be, that as the muzzles of 
the rifles are protruded through openings in the firing room into the 
smoke chamber, the smoke of discharge is kept in the chamber, 
whence it is expelled as already described. As many as 225,000 
rounds are fired in six months on a six-target range here described, 
so that the difficulty of getting rid of the smoke has been satisfac- 
torily solved. 


Covered Ranges. 


Covered ranges—that is, ranges in bullet-proof sheds on the 
surface—would be similar and cheaper in construction provided the 
land was obtainable. They would be just: as effectual, and all diffi- 
culties as to descent, drainage, and ventilation would be minimized or 
done away with. Such a range was designed in the War Office some 
two or three years ago, but it was not found necessary to erect it on 
the ground for which it was designed. In this class of range the 
roofing need not be continuous, openings being left at frequent in- 
tervals, or the roof constructed on a kind of louvre principle. 

The defects of all underground and covered ranges are that the 
effects of wind, variation of light, and atmospheric influences will 
not be felt. These defects could be got over by taking the men 
occasionally into the country, to a long-distance open-air range, and 
there expending the rounds allowed for field practice. Then would 
be given the opportunity of teaching the effects of wind, variation of 
light, &c., to men who have been trained to shoot, and already know 
how to hold and discharge their rifles. 

Another form of controlling erratic fire is an arrangement devised 
by Major Salmond, D.A.A.G., School of Musketry. It consists of an 


“ 
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attachment to the rifle, by means of which the depression or elevation 
of the rifle below the bottom or above the top of the target acts on a 
plumb-bob, which prevents the rifle going off when the trigger is 
pressed. This arrangement is simple in itself, but as the attachment 
would require to be fixed to each rifle, and furthermore be adjusted 
to the angle of each range, it hardly appears to be practicable for 
nniversal adoption. 


Conclusion. 


The great defect in all types of safety ranges in use is the necessary 
repetition of the safety arrangements for each distance. By this is 
meant that the target for 100 yards distance cannot be used for 
200 yards, and soon. Again, although it is not impossible to con- 
struct ranges for greater distances than 300 yards, yet from the curve 
of the trajectory, it becomes increasingly more expensive with the 
increased range, but with a rifle having a flatter trajectory this 
objection would have less weight. From the descriptions of safety 
ranges placed before you, it will be seen that there are yet some 
difficulties to be overcome, and there is no doubt that if another range 
were constructed on the lines of that at Wormwood Scrubs, it would be 
less costly, would contain many improvements, and be more efficient. 
There is no reason why the embrasures should be limited in width to 
6 feet, so that the range might be rendered available for section and 
volley firing. These ranges appear more confined than they need be, 
as the first screens having formed part of the Belgian system were 
allowed to remain, but as they are not plated with steel, they are of no 
consideration as a part of the safety system, and could therefore be 
removed. At the 300 yards range it would be desirable to substitute 
for them a horizontal bullet-proof baulk of timber, to prevent a man 
from firing from too high a level, indeed an arrangement of this 
kind has been fitted to these platforms, and is found to answer its 
purpose. The greatest defect of these ranges is the reverberation 
caused by the first screen, and its removal would therefore be of great 
advantage in doing away with this just cause for complaint. 


Colonel HappEN: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, this very interesting 
paper that Major Hurst has been good enough to read will, I think, furnish food 
for reflection to a great many of us. Of course it is a matter of difficulty to 
argue upon a paper which has only just been placed in one’s hands, but there are 
some points which I think may reasonably bear discussion. As regards the Brussels 
range (on which the Government range at Wormwood Scrubs seems to have been 
founded), I have fired on it myself, and there is no doubt that the firing-house is 
a very great nuisance. ‘The reverberation which is made by the discharge not only 
affects yourself and your own shooting, but every one of your neighbours alongside. 
The noise is perfectly indescribable, and was such a nuisance that I found it impos- 
sible to shoot at all, though the Belgians, from long habit, have got used to it and 
do not seem to make any complaint. No doubt the system of screens adopted at 
Brussels is a very good one, if you only do away with the shooting-house. At 
Wormwood Scrubs we have a screen (which is perfectly useless) which to a certain 
extent throws back the sound and is therefore a nuisance; if that screen were done 
away with, and the bar at present in use were substituted, I think the ranges 
now in use there would be as perfect as any man could possibly wish. I have 
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fired on this range myself; I fired my third class through the screens the 
other day, and although it was the first time I had ever been on such a range, the 
screen did not cause me the slightest inconvenience ; it did not distract my atten- 
tion from the target, and in fact it would not have mattered to me whether I fired 
through the screen or on an open range. I have heard, however, crack shots say 
that having to fire through embrasures is an inconvenience, and puts them off 
their shooting. I call that “ humbug,” to speak plainly—that is my plain opinion 
on the subject—and certainly (if they are correct in what they say) it will not 
apply to more than 5 per cent. of the whole Volunteer force, that being the largest 
amount we can call crack shots (Wimbledon men), but the 95 per cent. is what we 
have to legislate for. Therefore I say—admitting their claim that it is an incon- 
venience—still we are not going to legislate for the few, but we must legislate for 
the masses. With regard to the Morris screen, having the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Morris, I do not want to set up any opinion of my own against him; for 
whether the Morris range is an adaptation of the Government range, or the Govern- 
ment range is an adaptation of the Morris system, I do not think concerns us at 
all. All we want is a range which will enable us to shoot, and I will leave the 
Royal Engineers and Mr. Morris to fight their battle as to priority between them- 
selves, if they have any battle to fight. Therefore in arguing upon the range I 
will not call it the Morris or the Government range, but simply the screen range ; 
and what I say is, give us night firing at a screen range, at any particular place, and 
then you have solved the whole difficulty for the Volunteer forces. The difficulty 
that I find in my battalion is this: that the great majority of my men cannot get 
away during business hours to shoot, and unless you can give them night firing, they 
cannot practise at all. If you will let us go down and fire after business hours up 
to 11 or 12 o’clock at night, there will be no difficulty whatever in getting the men 
to fire, not only twenty rounds, but sixty or ninety rounds, and that under the 
eyes of their own Captains of companies, so that the men can be instructed 
by their own Officers, which they are not at present (certainly not in my 
battalion), simply because my Ojficers are men of business, and they, no more 
than their men, can get away during business hours. Therefore to meet the 
difficulty as far as volunteers are concerned, night shooting is absolutely essential, 
and if the Government are prepared to be satisfied with night-shooting on a screen 
range, then I do not want to parade my own pet idea of underground ranges any 
longer. The only reason why I suggested underground ranges was to bring the 
range to the man instead of taking the man to the range, and to enable him to fire 
at night. If you will let me fire at night at ranges (which have been so admirably 
described, and which are so perfect) with artificial light, I shall consider that 1 am 
perfectly satisfied, and certainly shall not ask the Government to do anything 
further. As regards the American ranges, the information that I furnished Major 
Hurst was not my own, because I have not had the pleasure of going to New York, 
but it was furnished to me by a General Officer in the American Army, and he 
tells me that in every instance in the underground ranges in use in New York they 
fire with reduced charges. In no instance whatever do they use the full Govern- 
ment charge. That is a most important thing for any range, because I maintain 
that if a man is to be a good shot he must be used to the recoil of his rifle, and no 
system of reduced charge, or pea-bullets, or whatever you choose to call them, will 
teach aman to shoot. It simply teaches a man to aim, but as a substitute for 
shooting I say the system is bad, and I should strongly object to any idea of sub- 
stituting for real rifle-shooting any amusement, so to speak, or system by which you 
do not get the full recoil of the service charge. The new rifle shortly going to be 
introduced into the British Service will, as far as 1 understand (I have only had 
the pleasure of seeing one once), very largely reduce the trajectory, so that I pre- 
sume we shall be able to fire on a screen range up to 600 yards, whereas now we 
can only fire up to 300. If we can get a screen range that can be used up to 
600 yards, firing with the new rifle and at night, I do not think we shall have much 
to complain of, and that will solve the very great difficulty we have at present in 
making our men efficient and obtaining the Government grant, upon which we are 
absolutely dependent for our livelihood. As regards the last range referred to, 
a covered range, I was not aware that the Government had ever constructed one, 
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but I would submit to the consideration of the War Office, if they ever do construct 
one, whether it would not be a very good idea to erect it in the Tower Ditch. 

Major Hurst: It was designed. 

Colonel Happen: Then I would ask the Government to construct a covered 
range in the Tower Ditch. When it is constructed let us all go down and fire on 
it, and we shall very soon see, with the erratic shooting which is to be found in 
volunteer corps, whether or not it is perfectly safe, and I expect the public would 
very soon let us know if a bullet got out under any circumstances. As to volley- 
firing on screened ranges, I quite agree with Major Hurst that by enlarging the 
embrasure it would be perfectly possible to have volley-firing on them, and 
that is a most important part of volunteer training. We are instructed now in 
the field exercises to teach the men to control their fire. We cannot do that suf- 
ficiently on field days, and therefore I think it ought to be made a matter of actual 
instruction on the ranges. I think that might be most admirably met by enlarging 
the embrasure in the way that Major Hurst recommends, 

Major Satmonp, D.A.A.G., Hythe: As one of those who have given attention 
to this interesting subject, I beg to be permitted to make a few remarks. Under- 
ground and “ covered” ranges are without doubt the safest places for rifle practice, 
but it is evident that owing to their necessarily limited length, only the most rudi- 
mentary instruction in the use of the rifle can be obtained in such a way. I 
have not the least doubt that with a little more experience we shall, before long, 
have less complicated and less costly constructions than either the Wormwood 
Scrubs or the Morris system, and where above-ground sites, handy to where the 
men reside, are obtainable, “ screened” ranges will always meet with more favour 
than subterranean ones. I am afraid, however, we shall never get such ranges to 
be safe of greater length than 200 or 300 yards, in fact I am not sure that even 
Mr. Morris’s range at 300 yards is quite safe. Take for instance his furthest bank, 
which is placed, I believe, at a distance of 100 yards from the firing-point ; I think 
it is possible to hit that bank on the 300 yards range by using the 100 yards tra- 
jectory, and firing, it may be accidentally, in the proper (or rather improper) 
direction and so as to drop the bullet short. If that bank be so struck near its top, 
the bullet after penetrating a few inches will turn upwards in the line of least 
resistance, and be very likely to pass over and drop beyond the stop-butt. Practi- 
cally however that, although possible, is very unlikely to occur, and I consider the 
Morris as well as the Wormwood Scrubs systems of screened ranges to be safe; that 
is to say, as safe as such things can be made. Perhaps my testimony will be 
acceptable as coming from one who has himself designed a screened range,' and who 
hopes to perfect it shortly. With regard to the system invented by Major 
Moore, R.E., I believe it is intended chiefly for a site where there is room for 
ricochet bullets to expend themselves, that is to say, about half a mile of preserved 
ground beyond the targets, which in many places is easily obtainable. His system 
possesses these great advantages, namely, that a section,of men can fire indepen- 
dently or by volleys from one firing point, and without the intervention at the firing 
point of steps or sloping platforms; the targets can be placed, if desired, along 
the line of range, and to distances such as 800 or 1,000 yards, and aim can be taken 
so as to allow for wind, &c. ‘The lecturer has been good enough to refer to my 
safety arrangement for attachment to the rifle with the object of preventing its 
being fired when pointed too high or too low for safety. Iam sorry I cannot pro- 
duce it to-day, but I hope to do so some day, and in a perfect form. My object 
is by its means to do away altogether with downward and upward deflecting 
screens, but reserving perhaps only a pair of lateral ones. I shall be pleased if 
gentlemen will compete in producing a useful apparatus of this kind, for I believe 
that this is the direction in which a very useful advance in the line of safety 
shooting may be made. What we want are safety ranges, or safety attachments 
for rifles, or a combination of both, which shall give us safe practice in the open as 
much as possible, and at distances greater than those at present obtainable on 
** screened,” “ covered,” or underground ranges. 





1 At Hythe, 80 yards in length, and has been in use since May, 1886, 
2r2 
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Mr. Ricnarp Morris: I shall not enter into any controversy such as that 
mentioned by Colonel Hadden, because we have had a good fight over that already, 
but this I will say, I object altogether to the foreigners having the credit of the 
safety ranges that have been built in this country. If you go to the War Office, 
or any other place near it, they will very likely tell you that a safety range was 
erected in the Garden of Eden, and the Germans, and Belgians, and Swedes have 
had this sort of thing for the last 5,000 or 6,000 years, or something of that sort. 
All I can say is this, ‘that I can prove that the Belgian ranges which they say are 
so safe, and which Major Hurst has taken on their evidence as being so, are not 
safe. Bullets have been brought to me by Colonel Fosbery, U.€ , who lived at 
Lidge, and by other people, which have been picked up a quarter of a mile outside 
those ranges, and as a matter of fact my agent tells me the Belgians are going to 
adopt my system as they have proved their own not to be safe. It certainly is ¢ 
fact, whoever did it, that this system of catching bullets as shown in this drawing 
was first carried out in England. I never saw anything of the sort before, and I 
should nct have made safety ranges if it had not been for the danger there was in 
using my little tubes. The war authorities complained that the bullets went all 
over the place, and I had to devise something to make shooting with the tubes in 
barrack yards safe. I had never been in Belgium or Germany in my life, nor had I 
read about them. The question had not arisen then so much as it has now ; I only 
went to see them after the controversy had arisen, and it certainly is a fact that there 
is nothing of the same system anywhere that I have ever seen. I think it is unjust 
when people have worked hard that other people should get the credit. We have 
all worked hard at this—we have been out on snowy days, and Wormwood Scrubs 
is not a very nice place in March—we have all worked bard to make a safe range, 
and I do not think it is fair that the Belgians or the Germans should have the 
credit of it, in fact [ may say the Belgian Government and the French Govern- 
ment and the German Government sent over a Commission to this country to 
examine my ranges, and the Commission reported in ail cases that those ranges 
were the best they had ever seen, and they would hardly have admitted that, 
if they had not been convinced of it. I do not like the Belgians and the 
French and Germans to go off with all the credit. With regard to night ranges 
I may tell you that my range at the Wellington Barracks is fitted up for 
miniature practice at night time with gas-light in the ordinary way, but for 
some reasons, of discipline chiefly, those ranges are not allowed to be used at 
night-time. Major Hurst says that one firing-point is necessary for each length 
of range—say 100 yards, 200 yards, or 300 yards—but with my ranges up to 600 
yards I only have one firing-point for all the distances; I put up a canvas screen at 
100 yards, another at 200 yards, another at 300 yards, another at 400 yards, and so 
on. The canvas screen is put up and the bullet goes through it on to the butt, so 
that there is no necessity for different firing-points for each distance. With regard 
to the Tower Ditch, if you made your arrangements for firing at night in the Tower 
Ditch there would be one serious objection, viz., the noise. In ‘the day time it 
could be carried on very well, because the noise of the bullets and the explosions 
would not matter much, it would be deadened by the traffic, but at night time it is 
very still there and the noise would be objectionable. I may say that no bullet has 
ever gone over the butts I think at 100 yards. Ofcourse if a man goes deliberately 
with the intention of creating an accident, no safety range will ever be sufficient unless 
you have an iron box. If a man gets out of a railway train when it is in motion he 
comes to the ground, he cannot help it. 1 think that is oll I have to say.! 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ropert Hume: I am not qualified to give any opinion 
on the relative merits of the ranges that we have heard discussed to-day, and which 
I have been much pleased to hear discussed, because I have not had an opportunity 
of seeing any of them, but I think for the general good of the Service, whether 
volunteers or regulars, anything that brings ranges near the soldier or the 
volunteer is of immense practical value. It is not only the waste of time in going 
long distances from barracks to ranges that should be considered, but it is very 
trying and fatiguing to the men and affects their shooting very much. Out in 





1 A model of Morris’s range may be seen in the Museum of the Institution. —Ep. 
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India, where I have latterly been serving for a good many years, we are not nearly 
so much affected by this want as we are at home, because there we can make a point 
of putting stations very much where you can get rifle ranges. Of course there is a 
difficulty in the hill stations in getting long-range rifle ranges, but over there you can 
generally get ranges that are satisfactory. Iam very glad to hear that ranges of 
the sort that have been discussed to-day, and which have been so ably described in 
the lecture that we have heard, are under consideration and that some have been 
constructed ; and I certainly think if ranges of this description could be made 
available up to 600 yards that nearly everything that is necessary would be provided, 
because beyond 600 yards a great proportion of our men cannot see to shoot well, as 
I know from my own experience. If, however, you can train the great bulk of your 
men, in fact the whole of your men, to shoot up to 600 yards, then the men with 
better sight with very little extra practice can shoot well at the longer distance ; 
that I also know from my own personal experience, I am very glad indeed to have 
had the opportunity of hearing this lecture and what is being done, and I think that 
the nation should be very grateful to gentlemen who take the trouble to invent 
means by which we may meet what is a very great practical military want in this 
country. 

Colonel A. C. Hamitton, R.E.: Major Hurst and I are so entirely at one on 
this subject of ranges, that I have very little to say. ‘There is, however, one point 
that has been mentioned by Colonel Hadden, which I will notice, that is the volley 
firing. If I had the construction of another screen range I should limit the width 
of the uprights between the various ranges to the smallest possible dimensions. 
Assuming that you had only 9 or 12 ine ches facing you, with an intervening space 
of 10 or 12 feet, the whole of that space could be ad: ipted for firing except the 2 or 
3 feet on each side, that is to say you could have at least 8 feet of platform on which 
you could draw up four files of men for volley firing, and that with two or three 
adjoining ranges would en«ble you to fire eight or twelve files at the same time. 
Such a construction would also be very much less expensive than the adaptation 
made from the Belgian range. There is only one other point on which I wanted to 
speak, and that is the subject that Mr. Morris touched upon. He says that those 
ranges could be adapted for firing at several different distances, that is to say that 
on a 300 yards range he would introduce canvas screens at 100 yards and 200 yards 
to be fired at. T have thought that matter over very carefully myself, and perhaps 
Mr. Morris has a solution which I did not arrive at, but I found that whatever you 
fix your canvas upon, whether wood or iron—for canvas will not stand upright of 
its own accord—whatever you frame it with, will leave you a surface which the 
bullet might strike, and so cause a possibly dangerous ricochet. That is the only 
objection I can see to introducing intervening targets for shorter distances than the 
range is constructed for. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ropert Hume: May I make one other remark with 
reference to one thing that has been mentioned as to the necessity of carrying on 
practice with full service charge? The Morris tube and other reduced charges are 
no doubt admirabie to a certain extent for teaching aiming and for teaching shvoting, 
but until a man has fired a full service charge, and knows the effect of that charge 
going off in his rifle, he cannot be called a practical shot. 

Major W. T. WaLxker: I should like to ask what thickness of metal will stop a 
rifle bullet, iron or steel, at a distance of 200 or 300 yards ? 

Mr. Morris: About three-cighths inch. 

Major WALKER: ‘That is a great thickness; otherwise with a moderate thickness 
it ought not to be difficult in so important a matter as a rifle range to construct a 
building from which bullets could not escape, and also to construct butts in such a 
way that bullets could not escape. What I am rather surprised at is that some 
suggestion is not made for making buildings sufficiently capacious for this purpose, 
so that with men firing at one end, say at 600 yards, there should be no difficulty 
about bullets escaping. Could not sucha building be so made, and could not the 
butts be so arranged that the bullets should not escape ? 

Mr. Morris: It is a question of cost. 

Major WALKER : Cost is a very important element, but still it would not be an 
unreasonable cest if you have the land on which to construct such a building. The 
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land is the chief thing to get. Once get the land and I think the building could be 
constructed, and the butt at the other end could be so constructed as to stop bullets 
breaking away in any direction. 

Captain Topp, Art illery Volunteers: We have heard a good deal about firing under 
cover of sheds and tunnels, but surely that is not the way to train our soldiers if they 
are likely ever to come into actual warfare ; it is all very well in its way. I have 
practised my men in a shed with a Morris tube, and a very admirable thing it is in its 
way. But what I contend is that we really ought to go into the matter more with 
regard to Wimbledon, and say that Wimbledon must not be abolished, and that if it 
is necessary to make these rifle ranges perfectly free from danger to the public, then 
we must employ Mr. Morris to make them perfectly safe, so that the men may fire and 
practise firing under perfect conditions both of wind, light, and atmosphere. You may 
make a very good man for shooting to a certain extent in preliminary work in a 
building, but you will never make him a shot in the field until you take him into the 
field and give him real field work. A man is very well as a cavalry soldier trained in 
the Riding School, but he gains very much more when he goes on outpost work, and 
has to go over fences and take the actual country ; therefore I consider we ought 
really to take up the question of Wimbledon Butts very strongly indeed, for ever 
since I was eight years of age I have lived in the neighbourhood of Wimbledon 
Common, and during the whole time that the Wimbledon meeting has been in 
existence, and I say here, and I make this statement specially before you 
because someone has said in the public prints that bullets have been found on the 
other side of that place. Now TI have both ridden and walked all over the ground, 
and my:people have done the same ever since that National Rifle Association has 
been in existence, and I have never known the case of a single bullet which has 
been picked up. I believe it is an utter falsehood or a fallacious statement that 
has been foisted upon the press, in order that we may lose one of the greatest 
national shooting grounds the world has ever produced. I think it would be a 
great misfortune to this country if the Wimbledon Butts were abolished. Take my 
word for it, you cannot get men to go long distances. I have been connected for 
twenty-eight years with the volunteers, and I know the trouble you have to get men 
to give up valuable time, and spend the money that they do, in order to go backwards 
and forwards to their practice range. We should not have been so forward in good 
shooting had it not been for the Wimbledon Butts. I know the landowners in the 
district, and there is only one complainer, and that is where the property has been 
bought. It was bought with the knowledge of that nuisance (if any) existing, if 
you can call it a nuisance, and why should the nation suffer in order that one land- 
owner may make about 2,000/. a year? Why cannot you get an Act of Parlia- 
ment to pay the landowner out, because it would be a national misfortune if the 
volunteers were abolished or injured in any possible shape or way. I assure you 
that the feeling which exists upon this subject amongst all classes of volunteers is 
utterly beyond your knowledge, although no doubt you are aware that men are 
afraid to speak their minds on the subject. 

The Cuatrman: May I remind you that the subject for our discussion is safety 
rifle ranges ? 

Captain Topp: I wish to make that a safety rifle range by taking the land right 
up to Coombe Wood by an Act of Parliament, which would cost a mere trifle, a 
great proportion of the land would have defective title, in fact I would guarantee 
to get the money by voluntary subscription to purchase the site, the same as the 
Burnham Beeches were bought. 

The CHarrMAN: The necessity has, I think, been clearly shown of having two 
different kinds of ranges, one enclosed or underground for those volunteers who live 
in the midst of our large towns; and screened ranges of 200 and 300 yards for those 
who live in smaller towns or villages where it is impossible to get safe ranges of the 
ordinary length, sufficiently near to afford facilities for constant practice. I think 
we have gained this from the discussion ; and also, that without some such means 
at their disposal, volunteers can never become efficient riflemen. I believe they are 
much more likely to become expert riflemen if the corps which live in large towns are 
each provided with a covered or underground range, even of only 100 yards long, 
where the men may shoot whenever they please, and expend their ammunition for 
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pots of beer, or over small sweepstakes, than they are likely to become if they have 
to go to distant ranges, such as those at Wormwood Scrubs, and be kept waiting a 
long time before they can get a range. The subject of these safety ranges has not 
come before me before, so I am hardly competent to give an opinion upon it; but 
I am sure the War Office are much indebted to Mr. Morris for his designs, and I 
can assure you we are only too glad to get anyone to help in solving this difficult 
question. 

Mr. Morris: May I say that I think, perhaps, that my remarks about the Tower 
Ditch might be taken as rather depreciating a range being made there? ‘That is 
not my point at all—I mean to agitate that question until I do get a range. 

The CHAIRMAN: It only remains for me to cloze this discussion by asking you to 
accord to Major Hurst our heartiest thanks for his interesting lecture, and the 
trouble he has bestowed upon the subject. 








Friday, April 27, 1888, 


Cotonet C, B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Director, Artillery College, 
Woolwich, in the Chair, 


THE MECHANISM OF THE COUNTER-ATTACK. 


By Major Watrer W. M. Smira, R.A. (D.A.A.G. for Instruction, 
Home District), 


Worps need not in all probability now be wasted to demonstrate 
that some form or other of counter-attack is looked upon as an 
essential element in the defensive battle. To justify the adoption of 
a passively defensive attitude by any commander, it is felt that the 
circumstances of his situation must be such as are not usually met 
with, before we can acquit him of an unwarrantable departure from 
the accepted theory of decisive strategy. A very marked inferiority 
in numbers, in armament or moral, the necessity of carefully husband- 
ing every manand horse for a greater crisis yet to come, the exigencies 
of a wide investment line, and a few other conditions may at times 
restrict an army to the task of receiving and warding blows on its 
own ground ; but it is recognized that decisive results can in no case 
be looked for from such a class of dispositions alone. The ‘‘ offen- 
sive-defensive”’ battle, as it is often termed, is one fraught with a 
peculiar historical interest to Englishmen, since some of the most 
conspicuous triumphs cf our campaigns during the revolutionary era 
were won by some admirable applications of its system. The sub- 
stratum of theory and fact on which its employment rests is an indis- 
putably sound one; and its basal principle may be stated as follows : 
A force which compels an adversary to attack it in a chosen position, 
while it relinquishes certain special advantages peculiar to the offen- 
sive, obtains compensations in other directions, which are admitted 
by all to tell heavily in its favour. The greater frequency, accuracy, 
and coolness of fire delivered by a stationary infantry, superior advan- 
tages of cover, the more exact knowledge of ranges, the more matured 
presage of eventualities and assignment of ground to the several 
arms,—these, with other causes, have invariably served to inflict the 
heavier loss and disorganization on the assailant up to the moment 
of the final arbitrament by the bayonet and sabre. Hence, if the 
latter can be himself vehemently assailed either at or about the 
stressful moment of the supreme crisis, the chances of war must 
beyond question incline heavily in favour of the force which now for 
the first time seizes the offensive. Many and masterly were the 
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exemplifications of this method in former days, which are now embodied 
in the annals of our national history; but the reasoning and the 
practice alike have remained relevant, and more than relevant, down 
to the present day. The revolutionary changes in the arms, and con- 
sequently in the tactics of the warfare, of our own generation have 
served but to give a deeply enhanced cogency to the system on which 
the offensive-defensive battle is based. 

In the earlier battles of the Franco-German War, circumstances 
(with which we are not here concerned) combined to deal the initia- 
tive into the hands of the German leaders, and compelled the French 
Generals to accept battle in astrictly defensive attitude. The training, 
the traditions, and the national idiosyncrasy, however, especially 
adapt the French soldier for a vigorous offensive. 

Hence, as might be expected, every battle presents us with numerous 
instances of vehement and (for the moment) successful counter- 
strokes. ‘n the latter phase of the war, when the conditions of the 
case were somewhat inverted, we find the Germans delivering 
counter-attacks with equal boldness, and more durable success, 
because more fully matured in design, and supported in execution. 
The experience of the war, as a whole, confirms the view, not only 
that the method under consideration has not ceased to be applicable 
to modern conditions, but that the general use of the breech- 
loader and of far-ranging artillery has given it a deeper and wider 
significance than previously pertained to its use. It is no doubt also 
true, that we fail to find in the annals of that campaign any satisfac- 
tory application of its use on a decisive and momentous scale. It 
must be conceded that the practice was from various causes exceed- 
ingly defective. All the historians and critics comment on and 
censure the omission in numerous instances which it fell to their lot 
to chronicle. Enough, however, was done to suggest to the thoughtful 
student the presage of a great development of the principle in future 
campaigns ; and, as a matter of fact, the challenge to tacticians of a 
constructive turn has been well taken up by those who have set 
themselves the task of deducing the needful lessons from the teaching 
of that great struggle. 

The reasoning is that with which we are all familiar. The power 
of the local defensive (speaking of small areas only) has enormously 
increased relatively to the power of the attack. The losses of the 
troops detailed for the assault are far heavier; the confusion and 
escape from superior control enhanced fourfold ; while, on the other 
hand, a relatively larger number of troops are necessarily held well 
in hand within the position, and available for any offensive action 
which the ever-shifting situation may render desirable. If, there- 
fore, the counter-attack was likely to be deadly and decisive before, 
its aptitude for the same purpose has become doubly accentuated now. 

It may be well, however, in the first instance to concern ourselves 
with a possible misuse or exaggeration of the “ counter-attack ” theory, 
which purports to base itself on what we may term the “ pivot-and- 
interval” system of battle-fields. It will be at once conceded that 
certain definite areas may be adequately defended by a far more 
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attenuated body of troops than was possible thirty years since. 
Where formerly from ten to twelve men, or even more, were required 
for every yard linear of ground, it may now be held by from two to five 
with comparative ease. The instances of extraordinary tenacity 
exhibited by a brigade of Ducrot’s Division at the Battle of Worth, or 
of Frossard’s Corps on the left flank of the Gravelotte position, are 
fresh in the memory of everybody. On the other hand, nearly all 
the great contests of history teem with instances in which the 
deadliest stress of battle has raged over certain decisive centres, 
which the conditions of the arena have indicated as of culminating 
importance. This historical fact, coupled with the analogy of modern 
fortification, which, from its original fringe of well-marked 
“‘salients,’ has successively developed “ outworks,” ‘advanced 
works,” and, lastly, ‘‘ detached forts,” has led present scientists to 
recognize that nearly every suitable position for defence must present 
an alternation of ‘strong points” or “ pivots,” and of more feebly 
occupied ‘ intervals.” It might, moreover, be pointed out that this 
conclusion is as much the outcome of an inevitable relation between 
the existing features of actual ground on nearly every battle-field, as 
it is of theoretical considerations. So much, indeed, is generally 
accepted. The only question is as to the relative numerical strength 
to be assigned severally to the weaker “intervals” and the “strong 
points” in the formation of the lines of battle. What may be termed 
the extreme school of writers on this topic have urged that to occupy 
the interval with anything beyond a mere “ screen” or outpost-line of 
infantry, is a waste of strength, which can be better applied else- 
where ; that no better fortune can be looked for than that the enemy 
should intrude large forces into the spaces between the pivots, in 
order that they may be shattered by the cross-fire of the strong 
points themselves, and, finally, swept from the field by the counter- 
attack. This view of the battle-line of the future has high authority 
to support it; if we only instance the German writers, Clausewitz and 
Von Scherff. We may well hesitate, however, before we accept their 
conclusions ; for they are probably based on a misconception of the 
element, wherein lies the true source of definite strength. That 
element is undoubtedly the extent of the fire-swept glacis in front of 
the position, and the intensity of the hail of iron and lead that can be 
poured over its surface. The enemy must at all hazards be compelled 
to cross that zone, and to suffer the utmost penalty in doing so; and 
for this purpose the frontal fire of infantry must be a maximum in 
volume and continuous in lateral extent. It is doubtless true, that 
when in spite of all that has been done, he does pierce the line at any 
point, he must be exposed when possible to a murderous cross-fire, 
and, finally, expelled by a counterstroke ; but it would not, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, be either prudent or otherwise justifiable to lure 
a numerous and resolute adversary into a position whence he could 
attack the strong points themselves with so much comparative advan- 
tage. The latter are most exposed to danger, when assailed by an 
enveloping attack ; arrangements may easily have been concerted by 
the enemy to meet a counter-attack on nearly equal terms by the 
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arrival of fresh troops; while much reliance cannot be placed upon 
the flanking fire of the works themselves, when (as would probably 
be the case) every gun and rifle is tasked to the utmost to repel the 
simultaneous attack along the front.! 

We may assume, then, that to design a system of defence on the 
principle of observing with a mere screen of troops certain sections 
of the alignment, in order to entice the enemy on to ground on which 
it is hoped to deliver a counterstroke with more overwhelming effect, 
is in reality a departure from the fundamental ideas on which the 
offensive-defensive battle is based, in so far as it fails to turn to 
account the intrinsic advantage of the defensive attitude. 

The next point, then, demanding consideration is the inquiry into 
the different circumstances under which counterstrokes may fairly 
be delivered. These are admirably tabulated and discussed in General 
Schaw’s treatise on the “ Defence and Attack of Positions” (1882). 
With the object, however, of collecting, as concisely as may be under 
one view, the more essential data of the problem before us, the follow- 


1 It may be remarked in passing, that the true reason why the old mancuvre of 
piercing the centre of a line of battle appears in late campaigns to have fallen into 
disuse, has probably escaped attention. Undoubtedly the ‘ pivot-and-interval ” 
system of defence renders it more diflicult ; but this system obtained in its entirety 
in the wars of Napoleon, and he was probably the greatest exponent of the modern 
method of breaking the line. The practice of Epaminondas showed that it was not 
in his days unreasonable to hope to break the phalanx with a steel-tipped wedge of 
fighting men, and the phalanx itself might without extreme dislocation be adapted 
for the purpose. ‘The steel tip itself, though the post of honour, incurred no very 
overwhelming danger relative to the salient faces of the great wedge, because the 
effective range of the spearmen and bowmen was short. ‘The natural tendency of 
the introduction of all improved projectile weapons was to broaden out the apex, 
until the pointed shape was dispensed with altogether. In Napoleon’s days the 
actual perforation was doubtless usually made by the head of a battalion column ; 
the gap thus made was systematically broadened out by the successive arrival of the 
steps of a double échelon, which eventually deployed to right and left and rolled up 
the two halves of the enemy’s lines, which thus became not only outflanked, but 
severed more and more widely from each other with every moment. When, how- 
ever, the head of his column was smitten through and through by a cross-fire, both 
without and within the position, it was apt to crumble away before it reached the 
intended point of attack. On the other hand, could he but succeed in effecting a 
breach of sufficient breadth, this fire could only affect to any considerable extent the 
flauk companies or sections of the leading rank. Hence it results that the old 
maneuvre of piercing the centre can only be attempted, with tolerable hope of 
success, when the actual head of attack bears some superior relation to the range of 
modern firearms. If the effective rifle-fire of the present day may be taken for this 
purpose at 800 yards, and of the field shrapnel at 2,400, it is probable that the 
assailant must aim at pushing back by the application of direct force a section 
of the enemy’s line of say from 1,200 to 3,000 yards in extent ; some deduction 
being rightly made on account of occasional cover in the alignment, and of the 
diversion of the enemy’s flanking fire to other parts of the field. It is for reasons 
precisely analogous that fortificationists prescribe the capture of at least two conti- 
guous detached forts, before the enceinte is assailed. There is, however, this 
difference of principle between the designs which fix the minimum size of the 
intervals in the two cases. On the extemporized battle-field the strong points are 
themselves more or less vulnerable at the tirst onslaught. On the front of fortifica- 
tion the detached forts are absolutely unassailable prior to the execution of formal 
siege operations ; and hence what happens in the intervals during any earlier stage 
is of meagre importance. 
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ing summary is substituted for his more exhaustive treatment of the 
subject :— 

Ist. After all that can be done in the preparation of the line of batile, 
a vigorous enemy will in all probability succeed in establishing him- 
self for the moment at certain points in the defensive cordon. When 
this is the case, he must undoubtedly be attacked with all the numbers 
and vigour available, and expelled from the ground he has won, and 
the sooner in point of time that this is effected the better. 

2nd. A counter-attack of a more local and immediate character 
(delivered probably by the battalion or local reserves) may disperse 
the enemy’s troops, almost at the instant that he would otherwise 
come to close quarters with the first (or firing) line of the defence. | 

5rd. The enemy may never be allowed to reach the position at all; 
and he may be attacked at the moment of temporary hesitation 
which usually precedes the final charge. This counter-attack (as 
General Schaw has pointed out) should, to be productive of good 
results, be effected by fresh troops,—a conclusion which he aptly 
supports by the instance of the ultimate defeat of the Navarre 
Carlists, who were repulsed with heavy loss after a momentarily suc- 
cessful sortie of this character from their own lines. He considers it 
doubtful whether, except under unusual circumstances, this class of 
counterstroke should be resorted to at all. 

4th. It is probable that the most determined assaults may as a rule 
be expected on the outer wing of the position, where they would tend 
ultimately to assume an enveloping character, resulting in an attack 
on front and flank at once. The method of providing for the defeat 
of offensive movements of this nature by the delivery of well-timed 
counterstrokes based on the strong points designed as supports for 
the flanks, has now almost reached its stereotyped phase ; and, if the 
relative position of the strong pcints themselves is good, and their 
intrinsic strength sufficient, probably no other system will give an 
equivalent security in this direction. Its application, however, postu- 
lates the possession of well-placed and numerous reserves of good 
troops, who are especially detailed for this very purpose. 

5th. This last application of thé “ counter-attack” theory is capable 
(if we are to follow in the wake of German opinion) of a far wider 
extension than we have so far indicated. Bemg one, however, com- 
paratively new to the arena of professional controversy, it probably 
calls for more particular notice than was demanded by the foregoing 
instances. As long ago as at the opening of the 1870 campaign, 
when the German leaders deemed it possible that their concentration 
on the frontier might be anticipated by a French irruption into the 
Palatinate, it was designed to take up a position near Mannheim with 
seven corps d’armée. Four it was calculated would hold the front on 
the defensive, one was to manceuvre on each wing to protect the 
flanks, and one was held in reserve. Were a similar scheme to be 
drawn up in the present year to meet a similar emergency, it is 
probable, according to the ideas now prevalent, that a much larger 
proportion of the whole force available would be assigned to the 
manoeuvring sections for the defence of the wings. It is well known 
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that Von Scherff and others propose to hold from one-half to two- 
thirds of the disposable troops in hand for offensive action, while the 
front of attack is contained by the remaining moiety or smaller 
fraction. It is not difficult to picture to the mind the species of dis- 
positions by which the decisive counter-attack may be expected to be 
most effectively delivered. The position is held fast by such attenuated 
lines as modern conditions of fighting render distinctly feasible, but 
the resistance offered is to be as stubborn and tenacious as Teutonic 
troops have always made it. The struggle may possibly protract 
itself over days rather than over hours, but the inevitable anti- 
climax of physical and nervous exhaustion cannot be postponed 
beyond a certain point. The large force destined for the counter- 
attack may consist of several Divisions, or be an army in itself. The 
troops are kept fresh and eager, from a few miles to a day’s march 
distance from the position, awaiting the announcement of the initial 
symptoms of whole or partial collapse of the enemy’s attack, which 
must surely come. A rapid march, the details of which have been 
previously planned with something of the same microscopic nicety 
that is now deemed indispensable for a night attack, or for the prepa- 
ration of the defensive works themselves, places the force deployed 
in hostile array across the enemy’s flank, and compels him in his turn 
to receive attack on unprepared ground, taken up at hazard in a flank 
position, and with a shattered and disorganized army. Undoubtedly 
we must conclude, that if so much of the situation can be truly pre- 
dicted, the dénowement is a foregone conclusion. It is, however, 
equally certain that only the most punctilious and minute prearrange- 
ments, the most perfect organization, coupled with the highest 
generalship, and such good fortune in details as always favours the 
resolute, could put such a scheme into timely and effective operation. 
Questions of new and untried methods, however promising and 
suggestive, do for the most part but resolve themselves once more into 
the old problems of a balance of the elements of force, of a better 
planned concentration, of a more economical disposal of reserves, of a 
more incisive adaptation of means to ends, as in times of yore. The 
grand counter-attack delivered from ten or twelve miles distance may 
be met and contained for so many hours by a force numerically its 
inferior. The defence of the main position once overcome, and its 
garrison routed even for a few hours, would render the arrival of the 
detached moiety as useless on the morrow, as the fresh reserves whom 
Napoleon used to describe as appearing the day after the decisive 
battle, only in time to witness and swell the flood-tide of disaster. If, 
on the other hand, as is equally likely, it arrives prematurely on the 
scene of conflict, it will fail to realize to itself the special advantages 
that were intended; or else, its action may be superfluous. The 
limiting conditions of time, within which the margin of safety is to 
be realized for the counter-attacking force, are in fact by no means so 
wide as could be wished for the sake of our theorists. It is necessary 
to place its difficulties in a “ fierce ” light, just because there is much 
danger in attempting to base new strategic or tactical combinations 
on any other foundation than on the exercise of the old faculties of a 
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laborious adaptation of means to the conditions and methods of 
success. For this reason we have felt it necessary thus cursorily to 
indicate the great obstacles to the execution of so ambitious an enter- 
prise. To depreciate it further than this would involve a still greater 
error. That which is hopeless in the hands of an incapable or hesi- 
tating commander becomes a machinery replete in promise and 
resource to the self-reliant and ably served leader of an efficient and 
resolute army. 

6th. Clausewitz has in addition furnished us with another sugges- 
tion for employing the method of the counter-attack on the largest 
scale attainable, in order to achieve equally significant results. It 
differs from the last example merely in the fact that the blow is 
launched from near the centre of the position, so as to strike the centre 
of the assailant’s army. If in the first instance successful, its further 
action has the faculty of “throwing back the fractions of the beaten 
forces on to divergent lines of retreat,” and hence to promise effects 
especially decisive. The method undoubtedly presents certain advan- 
tages and difficulties peculiarly its own, which it is unnecessary now 
to examine. Some further discussion on the subject will be found in 
General Schaw’s admirable treatise, from which I have borrowed the 
quotation. If we compare it for the moment with the previous 
instance, it is sufficient to point out that while concealment of the 
design should be more easy, and the exact timing of its execution is 
held more completely subject to the personal inception of the com- 
mander, the initial difficulties of the attack promise to be somewhat 
greater. It would, however, be most imprudent to assume that the 
same painstaking and minute provision for its conduct in all its details 
is not to the full as imperative a duty as in the preceding case. 

But it is not only in warding blows delivered against a formally 
occupied position that what may be termed ‘counter-attack ” 
conditions are met with. If we were to take some military writers 
and critics at their word, one would imagine that whenever two 
hostile bodies of infantry meet, and under whatever circumstances, it 
is part of the unchangeable nature of things that the one force should 
seize what we recognize as the proper “defensive,” the other the 
‘offensive’ attitude. When for instance one detachment meets 
another wandering in a thick wood, at some turn of a rough moun- 
tain road, or among minor folds of the ground, the one is bound by all 
the rules of modern fighting to throw itself on its face, to send 
supports and a reserve post-haste to the rear. The other is equally 
compelled by inexorable laws to dissolve into the attack formation, to 
advance by alternate rushes, and so forth, until it nears the enemy. 
The suggestion has at this point, I think, already reached what 
students of Euclid would call the “absurd” stage; and yet such 
appears to be the only fair inference to be drawn from what we are 
often told to regard as the binding rule of our modern tactics. ‘ The 
old deployed line is dead, is impossible. It can never have any more 
relevance to any conceivable conditions of existing warfare. The 
extended line backed by supports and main body is everything.”! If 


1 Language of this kind, though sufficiently common, is of course far too sweeping. 
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indeed it be true that no third alternative is to be found in the tactics 
of our schools, these undoubtedly are the horns of the dilemma in 
which we still stand; and it cannot be denied that the sooner we 
seek for some via media, or new departure, to supplement our 
recognized formations, the better for the future of our fighting 
machinery. 

This last consideration has thus conducted us to that which we 
submit is the crucial question, which it should be the design of this 
paper to bring into something more of prominence than it at present 
occupies in the circles of professional thought. If it be generally 
admitted that where an army is not afflicted with an inferiority so 
incurable as to bind it to the passive defence, counter-attacks in some 
form or other must be delivered, it surely becomes a question of much 
moment what the accepted rules for conducting them are. Such 
is the enquiry which to my mind should be assigned a definite 
answer. It is one, however, which will I believe be in vain sought 
for, whether in our tactical treatises, in our drill-bocks, or in 
any accepted standard of professional opinion. Where answers have 
been given, they are not I believe such as should convey either convic- 
tion or satisfaction to the mind. In the “ Field Exercises ” the topic 
is certainly conspicuous by its absence; and, if it has received some 
cursory treatment elsewhere, some impulse is still needed to take it 
out of its present phase of speculative immaturity ; and to give those 
of us, who may one of these days be called upon to assist in offensive- 
defensive operations on the field of battle some more definite guide 
for our dispositions than we now possess. It must be recollected that 
the opportunities for the application of the counterstroke are toa 
certain extent like those which present themselves for the offensive 
action of cavalry,—few, rapid, and evanescent. It is indeed possible 
that gifted men of highly trained minds, or of unusually rapid 
intuitions, may at such moment blunder upon apposite formations 
and methods of their own; though the chances are that they would 
improvise highly defective ones. vena Napoleon is none the worse 
for being possessed at crises like these of a reliable mechanism to which 
he has but to give the initiatory impulse. It is probable, moreover, 
as we trust the sequel will show, that something more even than a 
sound and flexible mechanism is desiderated. Few will now be found 
to deny, that the real want of both attack and counter-attack alike is 
rather a higher ideal of discipline and disciplined method than we 
readily find scope for inculcating, in our present routine of drills and 
exercises. 

Leaving, however, for the moment the question of how best to 
attain that higher ideal of intelligent and tempered discipline, which, 
the best authorities tell us, is so indispensable to the tactics of the 


To take a single instance, solid formations of some kind or another are now recog- 
nized as essential for the conduct of night attacks, combined with the almost exclu- 
sive use of the bayonet. Other instances will occur to the reader, and they all 
serve somewhat to emphasize the contention that another departure is required in 
our fighting formations before our drill-book is considered duly adequate to our 
most pressing tactical requirements. 
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future, we may pause to ask what the characteristics of the advance 
to the counter-attack should be. The peculiarity of the situation lies, 
as we have already remarked, in the fugitive nature of the oppor- 
tunities that it gives rise to. Ifsome point in the position has been 
seized by the assailant, it can scarcely be doubted but that the 
successful troops will be closely followed by a detachment of engineers, 
who should a few minutes later be busily engaged in entrenching the 
captured locality ;' while fresh troops will arrive simultaneously from 
the rear, charged with no other duty than to repel the expected 
counterstroke. When, on the other hand, the latter is directed at the 
attacking infantry in the critical zone a few hundred yards from the 
position, the time for effective action is still more fleeting, while the 
same remarks apply with equal force to the action of the special 
reserves disposed for offensive action for the protection of the flanks. 
It was, no doubt, considerations like these, combined with his experience 
of the battle-fields of 1870, which led Von Scherff to lay down as a 
binding condition of effective counter-attacks, that they should be 
“quick, concentrated, energetic.”* The conditions which in other 
cases necessitate the previous preparation by a prolonged infantry 
fire, are here entirely wanting. The very essence of the situation 
lies in the fact that all the needful preparation has been already 
given by the fire-line of the troops occupying the position. The 
sooner that the struggle is put to the arbitrament of an actual 
collision, and if need be with the bayonet, the better for those con- 
ducting the counter-attack. 


1 It is to be hoped that the next edition of the Field Exercises, in the instructions 
for the attack of a Division, will contain an express stipulation to this effect. 

* General Schaw, after giving a full and fair exposition of Von Scherft’s views on 
the point, expresses his own partial dissent, and supports it by reasoning which may 
be briefly adverted to. He quotes the French “sorties” at Worth and Spicheren 
as instances of attacks “ in masses,” impetuous and energetic no doubt, but which 
ended in failure. It may be answered, however, that in many of the instances in 
question the sorties were eminently successful in the first instance in regaining 
ground that had been lost, and ultimately failed for the best of reasons: because, 
viz., they were left unsupported, with exposed flanks, in the presence of fresh 
German troops, who were continually arriving upon the scene. In hardly any 
instance, moreover, were they so directed as to fall on the flank of the German 
troops. The General, however, continues: “It is probably the difficulty, which 
evidently exists, of quickly bringing large bodies of troops from cover and conceal- 
ment in extended order, that has impressed itself on Von Scherff. When large 
masses are to be moved, such as the offensive reserves proposed by him, it is evident 
that their attack cannot, in these days of extended order, be either quick or concen- 
trated,” &c. Granted, most fully ; and the argument serves to strengthen our plea 
for the adoption of some systematized formations, which shall restore to us the 
means of “ quick and concentrated” attack. He then proceeds to admit that these 
terms may be applicable to the counterstrokes of small reserves, who rely on ener- 
getic local action for their success, and supports it by valuable instances from the 
Lisaine. I am not sure whether I rightly apprehend the drift of General Schaw’s 
reasoning, especially when he says that, granting all Von Scherff’s contention, “ the 
necessity for extended order still remains ;” but I imagine his difficulties to be the 
same as mine; namely, that neither the solid nor the attack formations of our own 
and the Continental drill-books supply the machinery required for our purpose ; but 
he is probably less sanguine than we need be in his anticipations of a more suitable 
mechanism being discovered. 
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When, however, large masses of from one to three Divisions, or a 
whole corps d’armée, are launched from a distance against the flank of 
an attacking foe, it may readily be granted that the conditions will 
differ materially from the foregoing. A simultaneous surprise, 
extending over the whole depth of the enemy’s formations, is in this 
case hardly to be hoped for. The actual impact, no matter what the 
form of the counter-attack may be, must be distributed over a long 
front. The character, therefore, of the collision will vary greatly 
from point to point. While in certain regions the previous assailant 
may have found time and means to assume (locally) a formal defen- 
sive attitude, possibly even to entrench hurriedly, it is equally clear 
that at others he must pay the penalty of being surprised and out- 
flanked. His troops have been disposed for the attack, presenting 
probably a succession of long and wavy lines, attenuated by casualties, 
and fronting with hopeless obliquity, in relation to the direction of 
the new peril; the flank companies hastily thrown back on the ground 
they happen to occupy at the moment; the 2nd lines and reserves 
being too much preoccupied with the exigencies of their own situa- 
tion to give the intended protection to the flanks of the troops they 
had: been placed tosupport. Itavails nothing to say that the distance 
of the ground, from which the advance to the counter-attack was pre- 
viously made, must have given the necessary security from surprise. 
Even the massive formation and unquestioned ascendency of the 
breech-loader did not enable certain French battalions at Vionville to 
withstand the onset of Von Bredow’s horse, when the charge of the 
latter was skilfully masked by a masterly utilization of the undula- 
tions of the ground on their immediate flanks; and, if such was the 

case, there is no avoiding the inference that the attack of infantry 
could have been delivered with a far greater certainty and ease. But 
it is enough for our purpose, if it be admitted, that along the assailed 
flank situations may occur, where the laboured progress of the attack 
formation will be utterly wanting in the elements of vigour and 
decisiveness which the conditions so imperiously demand. Such then 
we believe to be a fair representation of the probable condition of 
things which will obtain in the debatable zone at the moment of 
incipient collision. At certain points, may be, the impending blow 
is discovered in tolerable time, and the assailant finds leisure to 
formally occupy the ground. Here, consequently, the “attack ” for- 
mation, with which we are familiar, becomes apposite or compulsory ; 
here, too, the counter-attack may expect to be temporarily arrested, 
while to right and left, where no such laborious provision is neces- 
sary, it surges onward, eventually enveloping and isolating such head- 
lands, like rocks in a rising tide. Nor is it probable that points thus 
tenaciously held with all the advantages of the defensive would be 
numerous. The whole hypothesis presumes that the available 
reserves have been pretty well used up, and the troops already 
engaged much shattered numerically and morally, if not, as is 
more probable, already organically dislocated. The ster eoty ped 
deployment for attack’ was designed to overcome a much more 
strenuous resistance than such bodies could afford; and it would be 
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impossible to offer any adequate justification for the loss of invaluable 
time which must result from expending so powerful an agency on an 
opposition so unworthy of its steel. 

If we trace back, indeed, the history of our own mental progress 
since the dawn of the new tactical era at Sadowa, twenty-one years 
since, the justice of the present contention will become more apparent. 
The great revelation of that year was the enormous “retaining” 
power imparted locally to the defensive by the adoption of the breech- 
loading rifle. Then followed a recognition, perhaps an over-estimate, 
of what appeared to be the insuperable difficulties of the frontal 
attack, pure and simple. Further experience, and notably that of the 
giant struggles of the Franco-German War, showed that, if certain 
binding conditions were observed, the attack was not only still 
feasible, but retained many of its inalienableadvantages. This lesson 
became further emphasized as tactical formations based on the new 
condition of things became crystallized into drill, and the subject- 
matter of methodical instruction. But still the power of the local 
defensive remains the dominant factor of the situation. Here, how- 
ever, we come to a new point of departure. General Schaw and 
others argue from the historical data that they have collected that all 
collisions between opposing infantries must henceforth receive the local 
impress of these new conditions. One must perforce adopt the atti- 
tude of the pure defensive, the other at the same moment that of the 
recognized attack. The decision, moreover, will be a question of 
bullets and not of the bayonet. Both lines submit to the arbitrament 
of rifle-fire delivered lying down, the only distinction being that one 
remains in statu quo in the shelter-trench, the other advances by 
alternate rushes until brought to a standstill, half the volume of fire 
being continuous throughout. It is at this point that I submit the 
opposite inference ought rather to be drawn. It is precisely because 
the defensive attitude has such a fearful subsisting power, that we will 
so dispose matters as to assail our adversary not only when he is 
morally and physically shattered by the losses incidental to the attack, 
but when it is impossible for him to assume a defensive attitude with 
all the advantages that pertain to it. To insure this result there is 
no escaping Von Scherft’s well-reasoned conclusion that the counter- 
attack, to be pertinent atall, must be ‘‘quick, concentrated, energetic,” 
and if so, it would be an error of some magnitude to attempt to adapt 
the attack formation, which was designed to fulfil a wholly different 
purpose, and whose method is essentially the reverse of “ rapid, coa- 
centrated, and energetic.” Its habitual rate of advance is too slow, 
its movements too sinuous and intermittent, its fibre too deficient in 
coherence and tenacity. We may also admit on the other hand that 
escape is as little to be sought for in the direction of the abandoned 
linear tactics of Frederick the Great. The old deployed line is too 
rigid, too coxspicuous, too much wanting in the faculties of plasticity 
and suppleness. The battalion column of Napoleon has become all 
but an impossibility under fire, and the German company column of 
1867 and 1870 only less so, in proportion as it is smaller and more 
easily screened. It does not, oe follow that no new formations 
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can be adopted, which, without sacrifice of flexibility and celerity, 
possess that coherence and amenability to superior impulse which the 
extended line lacks. It may also be conceded, so far as this argument 
is concerned, that it is the bullet and not the bayonet which in four 
cases out of five must effect the final decision. The fact, however, 
remains that the ultimate proof of superiority in this particular will 
be the continually dwindling distance between our organized forma- 
tions and the enemy’s;! the bayonet being only the last word after 
the controversy is practically ended. With regard again to mere 
local counterstrokes, the same line of reasoning acquires still greater 
cogency. The arrangements’ which provide for the greater combat 
include the less, and in an enhanced degree; for the time allowed to 
the enemy’s attack formations to assume an effective defensive attitude 
is less. 

The subject is, however, too novel a one, and our practical know- 
ledge of what takes place nowadays in the deadly zone of the last 
250 yards too scanty to admit of more than a purely tentative scheme 
for supplying the hiatus. The time is, however, in many respects a 
suitable one for advocating a new departure. Pari passu with the 
rising demand for a tactical machinery more congenial to the exigen- 
cies of the modern arena, the claims of a higher fire and marching 
discipline are forcing themselves more and more obtrusively on the 
attention. The British soldier at present appears to recognize two 
distinct degrees (if not species) of discipline, as far asunder as those 
he is wont to associate respectively with his orderly-room and the 
canteen-bar. He forms line and column and marches past with a 
gravity worthy of the grenadiers of the great drill-master of Berlin. 
He is then deployed into what he must regard as the altogether 
secondary and more fanciful function of the attack; and all his more 
stringent ideas of subordination fly, if we are to believe some of our 
German critics, to the four winds. He obtains licence; but neither 
he nor his Officers gain anything of salutary initiative. It must be 
admitted that this is the exact reverse of what we have aimed at, and 
that the critics in question may have somewhat overstated their 
charge; but the tendency of our practice is not at any rate so incon- 
spicuous as to have escaped the attention of many a careful observer 
in our own Service. Some link apparently is wanting. Rigid and 
extended formations are both still essential ; but they do not represent 
two opposite poles of discipline. The latter, indeed, postulate the 
granting of a wider initiative; but unfortunately it is not sufficiently 
understood that the claims of an intelligent (though less mechanical) 
discipline become more paramount, exactly in proportion to the relax- 
ation of detailed control over the freedom of individual volition. If 
some gradation, intermediate in character between the two species, 
involving less rigidity than the one, and less liberty of independent 
movement than the other, were to become matter of everyday practice, 
it is probable that the pervading nexus of a dominant discipline would 


1 I believe the original authority for this, or for some closely kindred remark, is 
to be found in the recent writings of Von der Goltz. 
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be more universally recognized as the one indispensable factor in all 
drill formations alike. 

It is difficult, indeed, to conceive of any method better calculated to 
impress indelibly on the average soldier that, however other conditions 
may vary, the claims of the most absolute and unhesitating subordina- 
tion to authority remain supreme, than the constant passage, even in 
the course of the same exercise, from one fighting formation to the 
other, each with its own gradation of freedom or of subserviency of 
individual movement. It is, moreover, exactly transitions of this 
character which may be expected to recur with greater frequency than 
we generally recognize in our advance to the attack. Instead of the 
stereotyped deployment at some 800 to 1,000 yards from the position, 
it is more likely that the conditions of fire and cover will compel the 
first extension of battalions at 2,000 or even 3,000 yards. As, how- 
ever, no glacis of that extent is to be found in front of ordinary posi- 
tions, ridges, woods, folds in the ground will certainly occur, where 
some class of close formation may and should be resumed for the 
moment; followed, indeed, by a subsequent redeployment, whole or 
partial, when the other ¢ ceases to be relevant. It is impossible, I 
think, to invent any better school for the inculeation of the new dis- 
cipline, than to practise our companies and battalions in the advance 
over varied ground; the frequent alternation at a moment’s notice 
from quarter-column into attack formation, thence into deployed line, 
thence to the counter-attack, back again to the attack, and when the 
intermingling process of the latter had proceeded to a sufficiently 
illustrative point, to suddenly reconstitute the battalion in any simple 
formation. 

It is probable, however, that a deep-seated principle of the utmost 
moment lies at the basis of the whole question. In proportion as the 
minor units become spread over a larger extent of ground, and the 
rigidity of drill becomes proportionately relaxed, so must coherence 
and due subordination be provided for by a ‘wider devolution of 
responsibility and initiative to the leaders of the minor fractions of 
the line. In the rigid drills of former days it seldom became neces- 
sary to recognize any lower sub-unit than the company of from 200 
to 50 strong. 

In the present extended formations the Continental Powers who 
stand foremost in the path of progress find it necessary to allow very 
considerable latitude to fractions as small as one-sixth of a company. 
[A Belgian section equals one-half a “ peloton,” equals one-sixth of 
the company, 200 strong.] In my opinion it is in the solidarity of 
purpose, but independence of method of these sections, that the germ 
of our future organization for attack and counter-attack alike is to be 
found. In the Belgian Service it has already germinated into a very 
promising system of attack. Each section forms a small aggregate of 
from twenty to thirty men, which alike in the daily incidents of life 
in camp or quarters, or amid the crises of the battle-field, looks to its 
own corporal as the source or channel of all authority and well-being. 
Such we believe to be the basal idea of the tactics of the future; but 
the scope of this article does not permit of our tracing it upwards into 
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its more obvious developments.! Enough has been said to show cause 
for one prominent feature at least in the suggestions that follow.? 

The diagram before us (Fig. 2) is a rough attempt to present in 
one view the general aspect which the outer section of a modern 
battle-field might conceivably offer to the eye, at the moment that the 
offensive counterstroke is being delivered against the assailant’s flank. 
Certain assumptions favourable to both sides must be made. The 
position is doubtless so selected that a series of undulations and other 
features serve as a partial veil to the advance of the intended counter- 
attack; and arrangements have been made to deepen the obscurity 
which hangs over this quarter by the action of a screen of resolute 
cavalry, backed by infantry outposts. On the other hand,’ the attack 
has been pushed nearly home, the main body of the leading battalion 
is on the point of reinforcing its shooting line preparatory to the final 
rush. Suitable arrangements are made to support the first line, and 
to protect the exposed flanks by a well-disposed échelon thrown out 
to the left by a second and third line of infantry; while prolonging 
the échelon still further to the rear we have both cavalry and guns. 
The position from which the attack has been delivered is probably a 
strong one. It is obvious that the counter-attack to be effective must 
arrange to engage each step of this échelon simultaneously as it pro- 
gresses, or it will find itself outflanked. In this case the initiative 
should be all its own, and there should be no difficulty by refusing 
its right in a corresponding échelon of battalions, squadrons, and 
batteries, not only to protect its own advance, but to fully occupy and 
finally roll up the rearmost “ steps” of the enemy’s left. 

It will probably be of some advantage to take the leading battalion 
in this échelon as illustrative of the counter-attack formations that 
we advocate. The plate is drawn to scale, assuming 8 companies of 
50 files each to form the battalion. The wavy line in front represents 
an extended line, which is trained however to beara closer resemblance 
in its methods to the skirmishers of Crimean days than to our present 
shooting line. Its function is partly to provide a certain volume of 
fire, and to scout the advance; but still more essentially to form an 
impervious screen to the progress of the more solid detachments 
behind. It may here be recollected that when the French delivered 
their vigorous counter-attacks in the earlier battles of the 1870 cam- 


1 It is, however, hoped that the exactness of the analogy the proposed organiza- 
tion presents to the unrivalled constitution of our existing batteries of artillery will 
not escape notice. 

* In my discussion of this part of my subject I find it difficult to trace exactly 
how far my conclusions are the outcome of my own study and experience, extended 
over several years, and what share, on the other hand, I owe to an admirable 
description of the Belgian system, recently given in this theatre by Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, and to his invaluable comments thereon. In any case, the indebtedness in 
which many of us stand to his writings and lectures for the growth of our military 
perceptions on this and many kindred points is probably greater than we often 
remember to confess. 

3 This is for illustrative purposes only. It is not meant to assume that the 
counter-attack could frequently be timed with such exact nicety as might perhaps 
be inferred from the representation in the diagram. 
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Plate 9 
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paign, even the cool and practised eye of a Hohenlohe failed to detect 
any considerable group behind the leading line of skirmishers, although 
the latter was usually closely followed by whole or half battalion 
columns. The skirmishing line then would be even more sinuous, 
independent, and mobile than the extended line of the attack. At 
the moment depicted it would have nearly accomplished its purpose 
of preparing and screening the advance, and would be awaiting the 
signal to rush behind the companies in its rear, to clear the way for 
the decisive action of the latter, and to re-form behind them. The 
battalion has, in fact, extended as follows: The flank companies throw 
out each from two to three sections to cover the front in rank entire 
at from 2 to 3 yards interval, the remaining sections form supports in 
rear of the battalion, for relief, feeding, and rallying purposes only. 
The two centre companies drop to the rear, and move either towards 
the exposed flank, or to deepen any weak point in the line. The 
remaining four companies “ expand” from “deployed” or “ close” 
line into “counter-attack” or “open” line,—a formation which 
demands a somewhat more detailed consideration. The battalion in 
question occupies in deployed line a front of 275 yards ; and the usual 
attack formation (if two companies are thrown out in rank entire at 
two paces interval) covers exactly the same frontage. It would be 
possible, by placing the four companies at intervals of 14 yards apart in 
“counter-attack” formation, to fill once again the same ground, which 
would realize for our proposal the advantages of uniformity and 
simplicity of method.’ It is probable, however, that a higher efficiency 
would result from our assigning the same battalion an additional 


frontage of one quarter, or 344 yards in all, for purposes of the counter- 
attack—a trifling extension, which the essential conditions of the case 
do more than justify. Each company, therefore, obliques outwards 
until a lateral interval of 20 yards (roughly, one-third of its own 
front) is attained. The files also open out till separated from each 
other by intervals sufficient to admit, if needful, the rear rank man ; 
viz., with 2 feet between each.” The main distinction of training and 


1 A prolonged experience in laying out points on parade for brigading and other 
purposes has taught me that the 24 inches per file is a fiction (though a convenient 
one) eveu for our most stalwart regiments. The old space of 21 inches answers 
exactly. Hence the “counter-attack ’’ companies could be disposed with intervals 
of 21 inches between files, which would at any moment enable rank entire to be 
formed. I prefer, however, to give the 48 inches to each file, so as to minimize 
jostling and increase the effective front still further. 

* The justification for an “open” in preference to what we may term a “ close” 
line is a simple, though possibly not a novel one. Columns of attack are better 
suited than any line formations to take advantage of cover, but have the unavoid- 
able defect of attracting a specially aimed and converging fire. In proportion as the 
columns become smaller and more numerous this defect diminishes. When finally 
each small column dissolves into a line of individuals, all convergency of the enemy’s 
fire ceases and his specially aimed fire is replaced by one that is general and undis- 
criminating. Even this is no doubt sufficiently serious; but the gaps, if the line be 
an “open” one, will absorb a large proportion of those bullets (about two-thirds 
namely) which must inevitably cause casualties in the old “ deployed ” or “close” 
line. In both cases the two-deep formation evinces some slight superiority over the 
rank entire at half the strength, in proportion as the rear rank man gains some 
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practice lies in the drill of these companies. If the effect of shock is 
(as may occasionally happen) resorted to, it may quickly, if desired, 
at the word of the Captain become “‘serried” to 24 or 21 inches on 
the centre files. The 48-inch elbow room is, however, the usual 
space, and this allows of freedom in doubling, halting, lying down, 
firing even in rank entire, or of volleys from two ranks, and yet at no 
time (under the arrangements we propose) of an unmanageable length 
of front. If, however, beyond the power of the voice, it may be 
worked by half companies or sections, whether aligned or in open 
column. The skirmishers being in front, the advance never intermits 
in ordinary cases, but proceeds continuously. Finally, as the latter 
run outwards round the flanks, the way is cleared for the companies 
to charge. The arrangement is, however, also susceptible of advance 
by alternate rushes, or of alternate volleys, and, if need be, of rapid 
conversion into the attack formation; but the conditions under which 
counter-attack is condneted would seldom render it necessary.’ It 
may, perhaps, be objected that the 2-feet interval between files, and 
the further intervals between sections, presently to be described, take 
this at once out of the category of solid formations. Certainly the 
dressing and spacing is no longer assisted by actual contact at the 
elbow ; but our knowledge of the Macedonian phalanx shows us that 
a high degree of symmetry and coherence may be retained con- 
sistently with the preservation of certain small intervals between files. 
Three feet is generally understood to have been the usual assignment 
of front to each hoplite or heavily-armed foot-soldier. A glance at the 
proposed company formation in Fig. 1] will show, moreover, that the 
preservation of the proper intervals and spaces generally is peculiarly 
in the hands of the Officers, and of the leaders of sections and their 
assistants.* 


meagre protection from the comrade in his front. Probably no better mean between 
the extended line in rank entire and the old deployed two-deep line can be found 
than that suggested in these pages. It appears to realize in a large degree the 
merits of both without the corresponding defects. 

1 The original battalion words of commarid would be pretty much as foilows : 
“ The battalion will extend for counter-attack. Flank companies will extend three 
sections for skirmishing, forming their own supports. ‘Two (or three) centre com- 
panies will form battalion reserve. Remainder—outwards turn. Intervals, 20 yards. 
By the right.” 
* The above lines were penned early in the month of March. Some time after 
they were written, it became the writer’s privilege to witness the manceuvres of 
some German companies. It became, theretore, a matter of considerable interest to 
observe that in this—the most practical and soldier-like nation of modern Europe— 
whether from design, or as the result of trained habit, the contact of adjacent files 
at the elbow appears to have already passed into the limbo of other time-honoured 
anachronisms. Such indeed appeared to be the case equally in the march-past, in 
the “ parade-drill,’ and in the simple fighting and marching formations, to which, 
however, the word ‘rigid’? is still applicable. The reason, moreover, assigned for 
this action is, if possible, still more worthy of notice than the fact itself. The 
German organizer, in all details of drill and training, from the march of the Division 
down to the “ goose-step,” keeps first and foremost before his mind’s eye the para- 
mount urgency of habituating the soldier to the exigencies peculiar to modern 
fighting. Those exigencies demand perfect coherence and discipline of the masses, 
combined with freedom of individual movement. Hence, even in the rigid forma- 
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The most important and distinctive feature of all, however, yet 
remains to be described. It is an endeavour to engraft, at least to 
some humble extent, on our accepted formations, that carefully sub- 
ordinated but confident delegation of initiative into the hands of the 
leaders of minor fractions, in which, as already urged upon your 
attention, we believe to lie the germ of all future progress in drill 
and tactics. It will appear from an inspection of the dimensions 
shown on the diagram (lig. 2) that a spare frontage of 16 yards is 
still available for the battalion alignment. The gain, may be, does 
not appear at first sight worthy of especial notice ; but it may probably 
be turned to valuable account if we simply utilize it to retain an extra 
interval of 4 feet between sections, thus more clearly demarcating one 
from the other. In lieu of the present somewhat objectless division 
of space by the supernumerary rank, the leader of each section would 
march directly behind it, supervise, and be held responsible for its 
intervals and its every movement. It would of course be open to the 
Captain to reserve all independent issue of orders to his sections to 
himself; or, on the other hand, to delegate just that freedom of 
action which at each successive juncture he deems relevant. Jn the 
event of either verbal omissions, or of any sudden collapse of superior 
authority, the sectional commander (or in the event of casualty his 
assistant) would issue every necessary command; his guiding 
principle being unswervingly to conform the action of his section to 
the general idea. During the earlier stages of the advance, when 
concealment, facility of marching, and cover were the most im- 
portant considerations, he would probably be allowed full latitude. 
Thus we might perhaps see a company advancing, the right section 
say in “open line,” the second in column of files or fours, the left 
half company in column of sections, &c.; but the unison of method 
might be resumed at any moment. It is, however, essential to our 
purpose to premise that, if this sectional independence is only to be 
such as obtains in our present companies, a mere name and nothing 
more, it would be preferable even to exclude them expressly from the 
Field Exercises, as a needless complication of drill. If they are to be 
a reality, to be put into habitual use, the more their individuality is 
marked off in the daily life of field and quarters, the better. For 
this reason I would be inclined to lay much stress on the apparently 
trivial innovation of placing distinctive badges on the arms of the 
flank men, partly with the view of creating an honoured and some- 
what privileged status for the men themselves, which could not but 
react on their efficiency as sectional guides—but still more to render 
their positions conspicuous in the ranks, which would be of especial 
value, whenever occasion arose for rallying or re-forming out of the 
confusion incidental to the attack. Even the habitual march of com- 
panies in fours is to be deprecated wherever the width of roadway 
admits of a larger front. The quartering in rooms, the daily roster 


tions of the battalion, the soldier must be trained to move, not with the mechanical 
assistance of bodily contact, but guided by the measured cadence of his step, by his 
eye and intelligence alone. A sword-blade should always be capable of passing 
between himself and his comrade in the ranks, without touching either. 
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of reliefs and duties, the formation of outposts, and of instructional 
squads, should all be designed so as to bring into relief the autono- 
mous and patriarchal life of the section and its leader. Our proposal 
on this head is at once conservative and revolutionary; the former 
because it isan attempt to invest with life a partition of responsibility 
which already obtains in name and theory; and the latter, because 
it seeks by a development of the same embryo to create a new 
principle, potentially rich in the agency which is, we hope, to educe 
something more of order and method out of the chaotic din and con- 
fusion of the final fire-conflict or of the mélée. To enlarge upon the 
administrative value of such a system, and its reflex action in forming 
the character of our non-commissioned officers, lies unfortunately 
beyond the scope of the present discussion, except in so far perhaps 
as it reacts on its tactical efficacy! An ungrudging and intelligent 
correlation of this double agency may, however, be the means of 
infusing a new source of strength and vigour into the muscular tissue 
of the Army. The Corps of Officers must of course always remain the 
backbone, to which the whole of the outer framework is minutely 
articulated. But the hope is, by means of a further differentiation of 
function, to enable it happily to exercise a more pervading and mani- 
fold influence than is at present possible on the outer sensoria of the 
system. 

If to the foregoing be now added a few words as to the support it 
is proposed to afford to the head of the counter-attack, the account 
will, in all probability, be sufficiently clear and exhaustive for our 
purpose. The whole supposition on which the probability of a 
successful counterstroke is based presumes that the resistance to be 
overcome and the power of inflicting loss are alike relatively small. 
Hence the dealing of the coup de grdce is, in the first instance, 
assigned as the special function of the four companies which follow 
immediately behind the skirmishers. They are, however, powerfully 
supported,—at first by the two reserve companies, which will arrive 
comparatively fresh upon the scene ;—and subsequently by two others, 
parts of which had been extended, but which have now rallied on 
their respective nuclei, and which should have suffered but little. A 
second line may or may not be necessary. If it is, some modification 
of the counter-attack formation would in all likelihood be more 
germane to its situation than the rigid two-deep line. It is probable 
that a distance of less than 300 yards would suffice. The attack to 
be successful (it is now recognized) should be successively supported 
by wave upon wave of fresh infantry, until as many as from six to 
ten men to the pace are accumulated. The decision, it is held, will 
ultimately depend less on the increase of the volume of fire, than on 
the ever-rising pressure, moral and physical, which makes itself felt 
in a series of impulses propelled forwards from the rear. In the 
counter-attack the necessity of such provision is, of course, consider- 


_ Officers of field artillery could say a great deal as to the results of their expe- 
rience on this head, so far at least as regards the effect of an exactly similar training 
” those invaluable non-commissioned officers known as the ‘“ Numbers 1 of sub- 
divisions.” 
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ably less, as a question of degree; but the principle is probably the 
same. We, therefore, reduce the size and number of our supporting 
échelons, as compared with the attack; but bring them closer 
together. 

Such, in fine, is the disposition which is now submitted to the 
judgment of the profession, as not altogether unsuited to its purpose. 
It cannot, however, be contended that it is the best, nor indeed nearly 
the best, solution of the problem enunciated in these pages. Its 
crudities and defects, or rather perhaps its difficulties, lie very much 
upon its surface; and it bears, no doubt only too palpably, the stamp 
of the novel and tentative character of its own proposals. Ié will, 
however, have served its purpose, if it does but act as a momentary 
stimulus to professional thought and controversy on an important 
subject that has been too long overlooked. Certain merits, too, may 
modestly be claimed for it. The formation we have formulated 
appears to stand midway in its gains and defects between the old 
linear tactics of thirty years since, and the modern attack of our 
text-books. It is undeniable that the last method, for the sake of 
greater gain in other directions, has lost somewhat in cohesiveness 
and subordination. The problem of the counter-attack, while it 
postulates an even enhanced stringency in these latter conditions, 
demands a flexibility nearly equal, a rate of advance on the enemy less 
protracted and intermittent, and finally a higher faculty for (at any 
rate) the moral effect of shock tactics at the climax. Some improve- 
ment in these directions we claim to have realized in our suggestions, 
and to those we have endeavoured to add a few of those inestimable 
advantages, which all drill formations whatever may be expected to 
reap from the devolution of responsibility and freedom of initiative to 
the smaller fractions of the line. The old bond of union in the 
Potsdam school of rigid tactics was to a great extent a mechanical 
one. This has perforce become relaxed under modern conditions, and 
we seek to replace it by the higher tie of a moral and intellectual union, 
based on an unfailing co-operation of purpose, but working through 
an intelligent individualization of method. In this principle we claim 
to see the ‘“‘ promise and potency” of at once a higher tactics and a 
more well-founded discipline. 

It should not, however, we think, be overlooked that while our 
aim has been in the main restricted to the supply of a more powerful 
and suitable mechanism for the use of the offensive element in the 
active defence of lines of battle, we have incidentally provided a 
means prolific in promise of many distinct applications in modern 
warfare. The action of a force pursuing beaten troops, whose retreat 
is covered in the ordinary way by a rear guard charged to fight a series 
of “delay” actions, can hardly fail to present occasions, when the 
repeated extension into the dilatory attack formations would entail the 
waste of much invaluable time. An elaborate preparation by musketry 
fire is here entirely out of place; an assault of a brusquer and less 
uncertain character than the attack proper affords is clearly required 
by the situation. Again, in our frequent wars against a savage or 
semi-civilized enemy the old rigid drill has unquestionably often stood 
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us in good stead. Other cases must, however, not unseldom have 
occurred when the commander must have wished in vain that he had 
ready to hand some appliance more rapid than either the deployed 
line or the modern attack, and yet more flexible than the one, and 
more rigid and coherent than the other. Even the attack itself, when 
conducted over ground similar to that of the Le Mans campaign, 
might at times do well to borrow the method we have prescribed for 
the counter-attack. The close and intersected country of that region 
gave rise to continual isolated combats, which were fought out in 
extended order; and Boguslawski tells us how for this reason the 
superiority of the well-trained German soldiers over the raw and ill- 
disciplined levies of General Chanzy evinced itself far more con- 
spicuously than elsewhere; and he proceeds to describe the theatre of 
war in terms which would exactly answer for by far the greater part 
of our own country. Had the French soldier been trained to the 
drill we have advocated for the counter-attack, the result might 
evidently have been widely different. Such are some among probably 
numerous instances which might be quoted in support of our plea 
for introducing some new drill-formations into our present practice, 
which shall stand midway between the two somewhat divergent 
systems which at present occupy the ground. To Englishmen the 
appeal should carry especial weight, not only on account of the 
probable exigencies of our semi-barbarous wars, but because of the 
peculiar character of those large districts in our own country which 
may, for all we know, become the stage of future war.! 


1 Let us assume for illustrative purposes a simple case, such as might any day 
arise in ordinary warfare. A. British battalion is advancing through a wood, not 
suspecting the presence of an enemy, and in a highly unsuitable formation—say, a 
battalion quarter-column. Suddenly it emerges in view of a clearing, 100 to 150 
yards wide, and on the opposite side French troops are seen in position. The batta- 
lion commander passes through the inevitable stage of momentary hesitation, but he 
has an apt machinery ready to hand, a fact which cannot but react on the slowest 
mental constitution. ‘‘ Battalion will extend for counter-attack. 1 and 2 com- 
panies will extend for skirmishing, furnishing their own supports.” So much 
requires but little mental effort, and is equally suitable to various afterthoughts. 
The orders are immediately executed, and two or three minutes’ respite for con- 
sideration is gained, during which a preparatory fire begins in earnest, and an 
epaque veil is drawn over the battalion front, which to the adversary may mean 
either impetuous attack with the bayonet, or a precipitous retreat, or any interme- 
diate function between the two. But the commander has leisure to think for two 
minutes, and issue his orders in the third. ‘3, 4, and 5 companies deploy outwards, 
open line, at 20 yards’ interval. By the centre.” Another pause to consider, and 
then, “ Remaining companies (6, 7, and 8) will support.” A moment more, and he 
adds, “ Direct échelon from the centre, to protect both flanks, No. 7 leading, at 100 
yards’ distance from companies in first line.” All this might be accomplished in 
five minutes or less. Such an incident might have occurred twenty times over in 
the Gifert or Stiring Wilder during the battle of Spicheren, and yet we have an 
exact instance of what may be termed “ counter-attack conditions.” Nothing is 
perhaps better calculated to carry conviction to those who, while they advocate 
progress, are still sceptical as to the adequacy of motive for such extensive additions 
to our faculties of manceuvre as we have designed, than the simple illustration we 
have taken, if it does but induce them to consider for a single moment how they 
would themselves propose to meet the same emergency, and what formations they 
would borrow for the purpose from our own, or indeed from any, drill-book with 
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lt may be objected that a larger training and more varied exercises 
will be required to adapt our infantry to such requirements. To this 
it might perhaps be enough to anwer that the claims of the higher 
discipline and individual training, which all now recognize as so indis- 
pensable to the new conditions, will in any case make more serious 
demands on the time we are used to assign to drills and exercises ; 
and that if so it matters little, so far as economy of time is con- 
cerned, what the nature of the more elaborate education that we 
impart is. Or again, it might be demonstrated that to add one-sixth 
or one-quarter to the number of our present exercises by no means 
involves an equivalent increase of the hours devoted to drill. But it 
is, we think, better (without entering on other theses, which we feel 
sure we could establish, but which we can put aside as after all 
unessential to our main contentions) simply to point out that the objec- 
tion itself is based on a prevalent, but none the less harmful miscon- 
ception. 

The British soldier, like the Teutonic brotherhood from which he 
springs, is at times somewhat of a grumbler; but this is mainly due 
to the intensely utilitarian side of his character. He has nothing of 
the visionary and too little of the imaginative about him in matters of 
drill and work. The story of Don Quixote’s night vigil as a prepara- 
tion for a life of knight-errantry could not have been predicated of 
any countryman of ours. The labour of the treadmill is deterrently 


which they are acquainted. It may well be doubted if any satisfactory solution is to 
be found except in the general direction we have indicated. 

Both French and German text-books discuss the chance “ combats de rencontre,” 
in which two hostile bodies unexpectedly find themselves at a moment’s notice in 
each other’s immediate presence. 'They argue that to each of the rival commanders 
a question demanding prompt decision will be simultaneously presented—-whether, 
namely, to assume an offensive or defensive attitude as the better means of repelling 
the enemy. Unquestionably it will ; but to conclude further that the force which 
succeeds by superior initiative or other cause in imprinting the defensive on the 
dispositions of the enemy is, therefore, tied down to the formations which constitute 
our present cumbrous system of attack, involves the most obvious xon sequitur. 
Hitherto it is true the latter has furnished the only suitable weapon that our 
armoury could provide. Surely the system advocated in this paper, as more suitable 
for counter-attack operations in general, is also far better adapted than the other for 
effecting a rapid decision in an improvised attack, arising out of a chance encounter 
of this nature. 

* 


‘ 


* * * * * 

Tn this instance, again, the experience of the writer, subsequently to the time 
when this note was first penned, has stood him in good stead. It became a matter 
of especial interest to witness the German companies practising, on the parade- 
ground of Metz, the way to receive the attack by sudden surprise, while on the line 
of march. ‘The lightning-like rapidity with which the offensive surprise- 
formation was developed was quite remarkable. The column of march dissolved 
as by magic into two groups, the central nucleus, which pushed forward at once 
with accelerated step to beat of drum, and the skirmishing groups on either flank, 
which at open files screened and covered the advance by a certain volume of fire. 
Here we find the exact analogue to the formation advocated for either the counter- 
stroke or the informal attack in these pages. In both cases the assault is delivered 
by the central nucleus, which advances rapidly and continuously towards its objec- 
tive, while its progress is masked and covered by the file-fire of skirmishers in front 
or flank. 
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repulsive even to our coarsest natures ; but chiefly for the reason that 
it is so absolutely unproductive. There have been in our records 
perhaps instances of an undue repetition of barrack square manceuvres, 
the tedium of which has become so insupportable as to produce a state 
of feeling bordering on insubordination. Such cases are, it is to be 
hoped, exceedingly rare; and when they do occur are probably the 
outcome of an instinctive feeling, that the gain to military efficiency 
bears no fair proportion to the toil exacted. All, however, who can 
speak from their own experience in. the field and quarters as to the work- 
ing idiosyncrasies of our soldiers will agree, that no men in the world 
will more cheerfully bear toil, privation, and discomfort whenever the 
object is one worthy of the means. The acquiring of knowledge, 
no matter how laborious and distasteful in itself, which is admitted 
by common consent to be essential to soldierlike training, is never 
begrudged nor resented, but is cheerfully acquiesced in by all. The 
experience of our artillerymen and engineers, of our blue-jackets and 
marines, teaches us that a multiplicity of drills does not in itself 
impair either discipline, handiness, or efficiency, whenever any practical 
end is kept in view; rather we may say it is an admirable machinery 
for producing and fostering it. 

If indeed it be admitted that the extensiveness of the modern 
battle-field, the ever-increasing depth of the fire-swept zone, the 
multiplicity of armaments and equipments demand ever so little, 
some responsive development in tactical adaptations, then all objec- 
tions which are founded solely on the increasing elaboration of the 
soldier’s training fall absolutely to the ground. True it certainly is 
that toil of brain and nerve and muscle is more than ever the one 
indispensable condition of all success in war and civilization. 
Probably never in the history of warfare has revolution followed revo- 
lution so rapidly as in the last momentous quarter of a century; and 
it is more especially within the domain of fire-tactics that the stone of 
Sisyphus is kept ever rolling. The recorded results of the great 
struggle of 1871 present us with a monument more durable than 
hardened brass of what can be achieved by more than half a century 
of plodding toil, high-mettled zeal, and unwearied patience. All the 
energies, the aspirations, the patriotism, the industry of a mighty 
race concentrated on the task of rearing the potent fabric of those 
vast armed formations, which could alone form an effective guarantee 
for the preservation of the national existence. The data of the 
problem to us Englishmen are happily somewhat diverse ; but they 
equally demand the attaining of an ideal perfection in those small 
but fearfully costly armaments which are confided by the nation to 
our charge ; and the conditions of success are identical. If an assiduous 
industry, a lavish expenditure of painstaking energy, and a resolute 
looking in the face of emergencies certain to come are to be begrudged 
here more than they were by our elder brethren of the great Teutonic 
race, let us at least recognize the price to be paid. It is nothing less 
than to relinquish for ever the honourable rivalry in military excel- 
lence, with all the prizes of intrinsic strength, which have ever dis- 
criminated between rising and falling peoples. The failing motive for 
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manly exertion is even more baneful in its effects on the character of 
our race, than in its negative results on our machinery of war. No 
surer portent can be forthcoming to foreshadow the approaching 
advent of a wholesale national decay. 


Colonel S1apz, late Rifle Brigade: Colonel Brackenbury and gentlemen, I confess 
that I have listened with the utmost astonishment to this lecture. The impression 
left on my mind is that the lecture must have been written thirty years ago, and 
that the lecturer, when he was attached to an infantry battalion, after passing through 
the Staff College, cannot have looked very closely into the interior economy of the 
battalion, or the manner in which it carried out its field manceuvres. I have lately 
given up the command of a battalion myself, and I can assure the lecturer that 
ever since I was in that battalion the companies were organized in sections as a 
matter of course, not only in quarters but also in the field. I perfectly remember 
thirty years ago seeing the 52nd Light Infantry and the 68th Light Infantry 
organized in precisely the same manner in sections. In every well-instructed and 
well-regulated battalion in our Service now-a-days, the sectional system is adopted. 
With regard to the German infantry, I had the privilege last September of closely 
following for a month the exercises of about thirty battalions of the German 
Guard, the infantry of the Guard, and also the tactical battalion of instruction, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that although as regards the parade movements 
their rigidity was more than equal to the rigidity of our close formations, yet carry- 
ing out the attack formation, as I saw them do day after day, and on one occasion 
a battalion at war strength firing ball cartridge at a village prepared as a position 
which they were to attack, we have nothing to learn from the German infantry 
in carrying out an attack. More than that, if our infantry did not get over the 
ground quicker than I saw the German infantry do it, I should be very much 
surprised. That is the case with every well-drilled battalion, as you may see any 
day at Aldershot. They get over the ground more quickly than any German bat- 
talions that I saw. But I doubt whether it is a very great advantage to try and 
rush too quickly over the ground. You must remember that the soldier is weighed 
down, and he has to go over perhaps a ploughed field or rough ground with his coat, 
his ammunition, water-bottle, and his haversack for rations, and what would be the 
result? Why, at a critical moment you would find the men blown, exhausted, and 
unable to push the attack home. But, as I have said, I cannot admit that our 
infantry is not organized in the way it should be. I do not think the lecturer can 
have read the last new attack formation which will probably be practised this year 
at Aldershot. 

General Dunne: I am sorry to say that I was unfortunately late in arriving 
here, and, therefore, I cannot venture to offer any criticisms as to the commence- 
ment of the lecture; but as Colonel Slade’s old Brigadier at Aldershot, where for 
two years I commanded a brigade, and also from what 1 have seen of the German 
troops, I can thoroughly and completely bear out almost every word that Colonel 
Slade has spoken. His own battalion, and other battalions under me in Alder- 
shot some years ago, were precisely as Colonel Slade has stated, and I agree with 
what he has said on that subject. 

Major-General MonorieFF: Colonel Brackenbury, ladies, and gentlemen, I do not 
quite see that that this proposed counter-attack system of the lecturer’s of a battalion 
in quarter-column formation suddenly coming upon an eremy in a wood is any 
quicker than the present attack formation. In the attack formation you have 
simply to send out so many companies in advance in extended order, with more in 
support, and the remainder as the main body. I do not see that there is any 
material gain in time in what the lecturer has proposed. Unfortunately that part 
of his lecture is in a foot-note, which has not been read, so that you may not 
know exactly what it is. There is a certain difficulty, although the lecturer may 
not think so, in having two ways of forming for an attack, one the ordinary way in 
the drill-book, and the other for this particular occasion, which he calls the 
counter-attack. The two attacks to my mind are identical. If there is some 
way, which I do not see in the paper, in which a superior and quicker attack 
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formation can be devised, then, no doubt, it might be a useful thing. But the 
merit of having two systems of attack formation in the drill-book I cannot see. 

Major SMITH: It only remains for me to say one word in reply to the 
observations that have been made. Colonel Slade accuses me of not being 
aware that the sectional system is that which has existed as the basis of adminis- 
tration in the service battalions for many (perhaps thirty) years past. Well, I do 
not doubt that nearly everywhere where it is possible sections are put on a 
separate roster, in separate rooms, and so on, but I do not think at this moment, 
in spite of the disclaimer we have heard, that the sectional system in any valid sense 
of the term does obtain. There is all the difference in the world between its being 
carried out in a very theoretical or visionary way, and its being made the bond fide 
pivot of the whole regimental system which I advocate. What I urge upon your 
attention is that the section should be always kept under its own Commander 
whether in the field or in quarters, forming an administrative and tactical autonomy 
of its own. It should not have its men split up during the process of “ sizing” 
into different parts of their company. It is a great point that the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of a section (the sergeant in our case) should be the one channel 
of authority, whether in the daily routine, the discipline of quarters, or as the 
channel of orders in the field. Of course I readily accept what Colonel Slade has 
said,—that sections have been carried out as far as possible within his own sphere 
of knowledge, and I am glad to hear it; but I am bound to say that the informa- 
tion I have received privately by asking a very large number of infantry Officers 
points in an exactly opposite direction. Many recognize the value of it, but they 

find that the administrative difficulties in the Service are such that it is almost im- 
possible to carry it out. I heard only last night from a field Officer of infantry 
that that was the case in his own battalion, although he has long realized the great 
value of the system. If I had had time to indicate rather more fully and 
thoroughly how far sections might be kept distinct in the everyday life in camp or 
quarters, and how its inevitable tendency would be to make its leader a man of far 
greater weight and significance in the daily routine, I think it would have gone far 
to convince you that advantages which it is hardly possible to over-estimate will 
result from giving these sections an independence which they do not now possess. 
And I think that would react very powerfully in those moments of supreme import- 

ance wher the battalions are withered more or less under fire, and it becomes neces- 
sary to collect and rally them round their leaders as soon as possible. I think if 
each section had a very much more marked autonomous life than it has now, and 
was habituated by frequent practice to rally round its own leader, great advantage 

would result; and the reflex action on the character of the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of the section would be of enormous value. Artillerymen have 
long been conversant with the extraordinary effect that it has on the mind of an 
average non-commissioned officer when he is placed in the position of a ‘‘ number 
one *? in quarters and in the field alike; he then has an independent position of 
responsibility which I do not think any other non-commissioned officer of his rank 
in the Service possesses in an equal degree, and that has an influence in forming the 
man’s character which is something quite extraordinary. I believe that our non- 
commissioned officers in charge of subdivisions, or “‘ numbers one”’ (as we call them 
in the Royal Artillery), will bear comparison with those of any arm of the Service ; 
and this not because there is anything superior in the class from which the men 
are originally selected, but that their training has been of such unquestionable value 
in bringing out their powers of mind and character. Of course I accept with great 
pleasure General Dunne’s statement that in his brigade the sectional system did 
obtain ; but perhaps if he had told us a little more (and I wish he had done so), he 
would have pointed out that it was not as thoroughly carried out as he could have 
wished, on account of the administrative difficulties which we all admit—those of 
us, that is, who are accustomed to work the daily routine of regimental administra- 
tion—and more especially that very great difficulty of the numberless employments 
by which men are taken out of our hands altogether. In reference to General 

Moncrieff’s observation as to that particular emergency which I imagined-—an 

English battalion meeting a French one in a thick wood—that, namely, the ordi- 

nary attack formation would have answered as well as the one which I propose, un- 
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doubtedly it would not in the first instance be so very unsuitable to form your men 
exactly as you would do in the attack formation provided you had regularly trained 
them to it; but I think that if only some 200 or 300 yards still separated the 
opposing bodies, the attack formation would compare most unfavourably with mine. 
In the former the men are not habituated to making a rush, and moreover you 
expect that the decisive coup de grace is to be given by the extended fire line in 
front. In my formation the extended line in front is a mere sereen of skirmishers, 
and the final blow is given by the companies in the rear; that makes all the differ- 
ence. The advance of those companies in the rear should, in my opinion, be con- 
tinuous, whether done at the double or by an extra quick step, as it is by the 
Germans. I believe that my view on this head is entirely borne out both by the 
German theory and habitual practice. When a sudden attack has to be made, or 
when you suddenly decide to rush the enemy’s position from a short distance off, 


that long dilatory preparation by firing becomes inapposite. You want, on the con- 


trary, @ very quick concentrated advance screened by skirmishing fire, for the pur- 
poses of which the attack formation furnishes no machinery whatever. The latter, 
moreover, would entirely fail to bring up its “supporting” or “ main body” com- 
panies in any suitable formation for dealing the decisive stroke in a position like 
that I have imagined. 

The CuargrMAn (Colonel Brackenbury) : We have to thank Major Smith very much 
for his interesting lecture. I may perhaps, as usual, be permitted to say a few words, 
both on what he has said, and on thediscussion. In the first place I confess that this 
seems to me to be a day of surprises. Never have I been more astonished in my life 
than to hear what Colonel Slade and General Dunne have said. It is, I believe, at this 
moment about as certain as anything can possibly be, that the attack formation is 
unpopular in the Army, and quite distrusted. From the highest to the lowest, 
from the Adjutant-General to the youngest subaltern, I believe there is no confidence 
in it. With regard to the question of sections and groups under non-commissioned 
officers, I tried very hard indeed at one time to get the principle introduced, but 
quite without success. If Colonel Slade had been then at the War Office, he would 
have understood what the principle was, and also how difficult to get recognized. I 
have lately come from a district where I saw a great deal of drill. I have also often 
been to Aldershot, both lately and formerly, and I have never seen in any British 
regiment, at any period, work in sections and groups like that which is done by the 
Germans, and also by the French and Belgians. ‘The French have their system of 
sections and groups. The group is a small body of men which would be about 
equivalent to our section in peace, and is commanded by acorporal. The training 
of the regiment begins, not by the Lieutenant-Colonel or the Adjutant, but by the 
corporal being sent out with his men, and made to perform every tactical duty in 
the face of an enemy, with his group equivalent to our section, just as any Officer 
commanding a company might be. Major Smith evidently refers to the same 
principle. In that way, and in that way alone, do I believe that it is possible for a 
thorough tactical knowledge to be made to penetrate throughout the whole of a 
regiment or an army. 

General Donne: Neither Colonel Slade nor myself said a word about groups. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is the same question, one of principle. 

General Dunne: Sections are different from groups. 

The CHArRMAN: The lecturer, as has been remarked, has, I think, been rather 
wily, in that while he has been talking about counter-attack, he has been really 
introducing to a large extent a new system of attack. It is difficult to see why 
there should be any great difference between the mechanism of a counter-attack and of 
an attack, only that the former should bear always, if possible, the nature of sudden- 
ness, if not surprise. In the early part of his lecture, Major Smith seemed to 
speak rather in favour of acting on the defensive, at least on a small scale. That 
again, I cannot help thinking, is a question on which we English are a little opposed 
to general tactical opinions. We insist upon this wretched defensive idea, though 
there is not another army in the world that believes in it in the least, except that of 
the Turks, and they have suffered enough by it. All the great Generals, English or 
otherwise, from all time, with the exception of certain occasions on which the Duke 
of Wellington used the defensive for peculiar purposes, have been in favour of the 
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offensive. It has advantages which are greatly superior to any belonging to the 
defensive. There is a power in the offensive to concentrate the fire upon, and then 
attack, any point selected. The defenders cannot do this, because they do not know 
where the enemy is coming, and may be facing another way. We are now arriving 
at a point of artillery progress when shells will have high explosives in them, and 
be able to destroy earthworks, levelling them to the ground ; and thus will be 
restored the power of the artillery to dig out, as it were, infantry which has 
sheltered itself behind earthworks. One of the great features of the modern defen- 
sive will then lose its efficacy. Troops on the offensive leave behind them all the 
demoralizing sights and sounds, the dead and the wounded ; they do not know how 
their ranks are thinning, because they are constantly being filled up. All such 
mental impression is against troops on the defensive, who have around them the 
horrible sights and sounds, and know the evil which is happening to them. Then 
there is the moral effect on the men of the mere fact that they are taking the 
offensive. They believe in themselves; they believe in their power and in their 
superiority. They think they are going to be successful, and that makes them suc- 
cessful. And further is another very strong point. If a defender is beaten at any 
one point he is beaten altogether, whereus if the attacker wins in any one spot he 
wins altogether. The only answer to this is what Major Smith has been trying to 
develop to-day, the counter-attack. What does it mean? It means that you can 
never gain a great success until you become the attacking party. Well, gentlemen, 
we may have all sorts of new formule, and it is very much the habit now to be 
designing new formule for doing this or that, and to say that it is the bullet that 
wins the day, and not the bayonet. Most men who have seen a great deul of war 
have come to the conclusion that it is not the bullets nor the bayonets either, but 
the men, and the hearts that are in the men. You do not sweep away the enemy 
with your bullets or your bayonets; you do not with your bullets kill all those 
who are opposed to you, and then walk over their bodies; you do not with your 
bayonets thrust your antagonist through, for the bayonets rarely meet ; but what 
happens is this: one side, showing a firm front, courage, determination, and disci- 
pline, whatever be the conditions, produces on the other side a sinking of heart 
which causes the weaker-hearted to run away. I do not care whether you call it 
the bullet or the bayonet which is the means to this end, but the real fact is that 
the side which has the greatest moral force wins. Therefore, though forms may be 
interesting as matters of drill, they are deadly if you put confidence in them. 
Have we not, perhaps in England, a little too much tendency now-a-days to look 
perpetually at forms? The Officer who makes up his mind that he wants to win in 
war with his battalion need not trouble his mind so much as to the exact formation 
which, while staying at home in the study, he thinks he will use the first time he 
has an opportunity before the enemy. The real thing will be so different that he 
will never use his formule. What he should do is, as far as possible to imbibe the 
spirit of fighting tactics, but, above all, to conquer the love and confidence of his 
men. Then, and not till then, everything that he does will have life in it, and he, 
and those whom he commands, will be perfectly certain of beating the enemy which 
is opposed to them. In your name I now beg to thank Major Smith for the 
valuable paper which he has given us. 





Note.—As it appears that the opening paragraphs of this paper have been under- 
stood by more than one of its readers to imply a design on the part of the writer to 
exalt the “defensive” above the “offensive ” attitude, it may be well to seize the 
opportunity of the final reprint to emphasize the fact that this was the very last 
conclusion that they were intended to convey. The advantages which pertain exclu- 
sively to the offensive are, in the opinion of the writer, “inalienable,” and remain 
substantially untouched by recent developments of tactics. On the other hand, the 
remarks of the Chairman (adding their own weight indeed to a previously formed 
conviction) have forcibly drawn his attention to the dangers which may result to 
British arms from the prevalent, but too undiscerning, admiration of the method 
which, for want of a better name, we may term “ Wellingtonian.” At its best the 
counter-attack is but an attempt to borrow for the defensive attitude certain faculties 
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for decisive action, which are nevertheless the peculiar birthright of offensive 
tactics ; and that will prove in the long run a sinister influence, which habituates 
British Officers to look in any other direction for success, than to the constant readi- 
ness to assume a vigilant and resolute initiative. It would therefore be matter for 
regret if the opinions expressed in this article, such as they are, were to add any 
stimulus, however slight, to a tendency of thought, which various peculiarities of 
our position have contributed to form, but which may perhaps be considered as 
already ag eth to exere ise a too-pronounced influence on our conduct of field opera- 
tions.—W. W.S 





SLADE-WALLACE EQUIPMENT.’ 


Ts equipment (see Plate), the invention of Colonel Slade, h.-p., Rifle 
Brigade, and Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace, late King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, has been expressly designed as an infantry equipment suitable for 
service in any climate, and it is claimed for it by the inventors, that not 
only is it superior in every respect to the 1882 pattern, as a service 
equipment whilst equally suitable for home service, but also possesses 
the following distinct advantages over the last-named equipment :— 

1. It is lighter; 2. Has fewer straps, and is more easily put 
together; 3. It is more comfortable and less likely to gall or rub the 
wearer; 4. When ammunition is carried the weight is more easily 
distributed; 5. The arms are perfectly free; 6. The pouches sit better 
on the waist-belt, the cartridges are not so liable to fall out, and 
when a full supply of ammunition is carried, the sides and lower 
part of the body are not liable to be rubbed or galled; 7. The valise 
is smaller and lighter than the present one; 8. The valise can be put 
on or taken off in a few seconds without in any way interfering with 
the rest of the equipment; 9. When the valise is not worn, the 
havresac, waterproof sheet, or blanket, can be carried in its place. 
The cost of the equipment is about the same as that of the present 
pattern. There is no difficulty in converting the 1882 pattern to the 
Slade-Wallace, and the cost of doing so is about one-third that of a 
new set. This equipment is based on a sound principle, viz., that 
the valise should be entirely separate from the rest of the equipment 
and capable of being put on and taken off easily and quickly. The 
1882 pattern is precisely the reverse of this, and is dependent on the 
somewhat large and cumbersome valise for its proper fitting. 

The details of the Slade-Wallace equipment are as follows :—The 
front ends of the braces’are passed through D’s on the belt and 
pouches, and buckled ; the back ends, after being buckled to the waist- 
belt behind, go round and support ‘the great coat rolled 15 inches 
long, and the waterproof sheet if one is carried. The mess-tin rides 
on the coat, and is kept from shifting by the strap being passed 
through D on mess-tin cover, and runner on braces, and then round 


1 Exhibited by Colonel Slade at the meeting on 27th April, 1888, 
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the great coat; the coat and mess-tin balance the ammunition which 
is carried in the pouches in front. 

The valise weighs only 1 lb. 8 ozs., and holds a complete field kit, 
including emergency ration and pair of shoes; it rides on the 
shoulders, the carrying straps passing through D’ s on the braces just 
behind the shoulder-straps, and fastening to the front buckles of the 
braces. When on the march it can be worn high up or let down at 
the option of the wearer, by taking up or letting out the straps in 
front. The havresac has two short carrying straps, so that when the 
valise is not worn, it can be carried in its place in the same manner. 
The pouches which have been made in anticipation of the introduc- 
tion of the small-bore magazine rifle hold ninety rounds, thirty being 
in loops, and are so arranged that four cartridges can be got at 
readily without opening the pouch. It will be noticed that these 
pouches sit close to, but well clear of, the body, and even when full 
of ammunition, do not chafe or rub the sides and lower part of the 
body. 

Since the year 1815 the pack or valise has seldom been carried by 
our infantry on service, so it is obvious that an equipment based on 
the valise cannot be right in principle or suitable for service. In 
India it is never carried. 

It was not carried generally in the Crimea in 1854-55. 
a Abyssinia in 1867. 
BS ms Ashanti in 1873. 
during the Zulu Campaign in 1879. 
against the Boers in 1880-81. 
in Egypt in 1882-3-4-5. 
Nor in Burmah in 1887. 


29 


29 


The requirements of modern warfare demand that the soldier 
should take the field lightly equipped, and Lord Wolseley is of 
opinion that if two armies came into contact, victory would certainly 
rest, other things being equal, with the side that was not burdened 
with packs or valises. Many other distinguished Officers sharing 
Lord Wolseley’s views consider that the soldier should be relieved of 
his valise on service whenever it is possible to do so, and that any 
extra cost of transport would be amply compensated for by increased 
mobility and efficiency, and a reduced sick list. The small valises of 
this equipment take up so little room as compared with those of the 
1882 pattern, that fewer wagons or carts would be required to carry 
them, and it is possible that a large proportion of the valises might 
be carried by means of hooks outside the battalion wagons and carts, 
in which case the extra transport required would be but trifling. In 
the event of a deficiency or breakdown of transport on service, it 
would doubtless in some cases be absolutely necessary that the valises 
should be carried by the men; the method of carrying the Slade- 
Wallace valise, and its size and shape, are so superior to the present 
one, that this feature alone of the equipment is a valuable gain. 

A soldier wearing this equipment can change from full marching 
order to what may be termed service order in three or four seconds. 
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Let anyone try how long it takes to effect this with the present 
equipment, and compare not only the difference of time occupied, but 
also the result as regards the sit of the equipment, when the change 
has been effected. 

A corporal of the Grenadier Guards wearing the 1882 equipment 
was ordered to parade a short time since in the presence of the 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, and several Officers of 
the Headquarter Staff. He was told to change from marching order 
to service order, in other words, to take off his valise, retaining the 
remainder of his equipment. After spending ten minutes on his 
knees rearranging his straps, he failed to do it in a satisfactory 
manner, that is, his equipment was not properly adjusted, nor in a fit 
state for a long march. Imagine a battalion on a cold, dark, rainy 
morning in bivouac or tents, being ordered to leave valises behind, 
and parade in service order for a long forced march; not only would 
the men find it very troublesome to carry out the change in the dark, 
but as the 1882 equipment is unsuited for any order of parade which 
does not include the valise, it would not ride well on the men for a 
long march, and in this respect the Slade-Wallace equipment is very 
superior. On the rare occasions on service when it might be neces- 
sary to carry valises, a sudden order might be received to leave 
valises behind, and amongst the many advantages possessed by this 
equipment, none is more valuable than the facility with which a 
change can be effected from marching to service order without in any 
way disturbing the sit of the rest of the equipment. It is also a great 
advantage, when the valise is not worn, to be able to carry the havre- 
sac on the shoulders. Those who have marched with troops in India 
will recognize the value of this arrangement. If the havresac is full 
of rations there is always a great drag across the chest when it is 
carried in the ordinary way over the shoulders, and soldiers frequently 
tie their havresacs in some fashion or other round their necks, in order 
to get rid of the drag. The present regulation havresac is flimsy, 
and unserviceable, as it is not waterproof. . 

The 1882 pattern ponch sits badly on the belt and is generally dis- 
approved of; when full of ammunition, it sags forward and rubs the 
side and lower part of the body, and if the flap is not fastened, the 
cartridges are very liable to fall out. It is notorious that during a 
recent campaign many men deliberately threw away packets of am- 
munition, and in Ashanti, India, and Egypt, soldiers have been known 
to take off their puggarees, and use them to support the weight of the 
ammunition, and thus ease the drag and discomfort caused in a 
great measure by the pouches not sitting properly. 

In this equipment, the pouches ride well clear of the body, and the 
ammunition will not fall out, no matter what position the soldier 
may be firing in. During some recent trials at Aldershotand Hythe, 
squads of men were made to carry out the attack formation with a 
full supply of ammunition in their pouches, and, after repeated trials, 
it was reported that not one single round had been lost out of the 
pouches. 

Unanimity as regards a new invention is hardly to be expected, 
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but a large majority of those who have tried it are in favour of the 
equipment, and Officers who have practically tested it by wearing it 
themselves speak in the highest terms of its superiority over the present 
service pattern. Towards the latter end of March, Major Brooke and 
Lieutenant Gore, Connaught Rangers, and Lieutenant Menzies, South 
Lancashire Regiment, together with Lieutenant Lascelles of the Rifle 
Brigade, determined to march from Portsmouth to London in the new 
equipment, in order to give it a thorough trial. They were dressed as 
private soldiers, carried rifle and bayonet, sixty rounds of ball ammu- 
nition, and a complete field kit, making up a total weight of 41 lbs. 
Starting from the Cambridge Barracks, “Portsmouth, at 7.50 A.M., they 
marched the first day to Farnham, 35 miles, and halted there for the 
night. The next day they covered 24 miles to Egham, stopping a short 
time en route at Aldershot, where they were inspected by General Sir 
Archibald Alison, Major-General Philip Smith, and Colonel Crealock, 
the President of the Equipment Committee, who expressed themselves 
as perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the equipment rode. 
On the third day they marched into London, 20 miles, and were 
inspected by Lord Wolseley, Sir Redvers Buller, and other Officers 
of the Headquarter Staff. None of the four Officers were in any way 
rubbed or galled after the march, and all spoke in the highest terms 
of the advantage the equipment possessed over the 1882 pattern as 
regards absence of any drag backwards, freedom of the arms, sit of 
the pouches, and general comfort. When it is borne in mind that the 
length of an ordinary march is from 12 to 16 miles, and these Officers 
were unaccustomed to wear a soldier’s equipment, the above march 
must be considered a remarkably good performance. 

It is much to be regretted that our infantry battalions are not 
more practised in marching in service order, carrying ball ammuni- 
tion, great coat, and waterproof sheet, havresac (full), and water 
bottle (full); the ordinary one day a-week route march in winter is no 
test, or very little, of the marching powers of a battalion; continuous 
marching for three or four days is what is required. It may be 
doubted whether any battalion now in England could accomplish the 
march just described without leaving a large percentage of men on 
the road. It would be interesting to see the experiment tried with 
a few battalions from Aldershot and Portsmouth. A march of that 
nature brings out many valuable soldierly qualities, and enables the 
company Officers to find out the men who from want of stamina, 
training, too much beer, tender feet, or badly fitting boots, are unable 
to do a forced march. 

The equipment has been tried by other Officers in addition to those 
mentioned above; Colonel Street, commanding Ist Battalion the 
Devon Regiment, wrote “that he had worn it, and found it most 
comfortable when marching fast and running, and that he got over 
42 miles in an hour, wearing the full equipment, and carrying 
sixty rounds of ball ammunition without difficulty.” Another Officer 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ Since sending in my official report, I have twice 
practically tested the equipment, and compared it with the 1882 
pattern. I carried arifle and seventy rounds of ammunition, and went 
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14 miles each time. It is really the best and only way of finding out 
the advantages and disadvantages, as not having been accustomed to 
wear either, I am the better judge of both. During the first trial I 
wore the 1882 equipment. From the time I left barracks until my 
yeturn, the straps cut me across the shoulders, and the whole tendency 
of the equipment was to pull me back and interfere with my march- 
ing; the pouches sagged, and pressed against my sides, and my arms 
could not be used freely. Whilst marching in the Slade-Wallace 
equipment, I hardly knew that I had anything on, except that one 
1882 pattern pouch, which I was wearing, pressed against my 
side.” 

It may be said that these marches do not prove anything, and that 
those who undertook them were probably of superior physique to tke 
ordinary run of soldiers, so that their performances are no criterion 
as to what might be expected from a battalion. Toa certain extent 
this is true, but if the equipment was faulty in principle, it would 
assuredly have galled and rubbed those who wore it, totally irre- 
spective of their powers as pedestrians. 

Enough has been said to show that this equipment possesses certain 
definite merits which cannot be denied, and is superior to the 1882 
pattern now in use. The question of equipment for our infantry is 
of the utmost importance, second only to the rifle; and when the 
extended field of operations traversed by our army is taken into 
account, it is difficult to overestimate the value of a sensible and 
practical equipment suitable for service in any climate. 

There are some Officers who deprecate change of any nature in 
military matters, but progress is the life of an army, and this applies 
to equipment as well as to armament and tactics. A small-bore 
magazine rifle is about to be introduced into the Service, and the 
present moment is an opportune one for issuing a new equipment. 
It is at present contemplated to issue the new rifle to the Regular 
Army only, and the same course will probably be pursued with this 
equipment if adopted. 

The interests of this country are so vast, that nothing should be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the efficiency of our troops, half 
measures are unsatisfactory, and frequently cost more in the long run. 
In these days events march quickly, and when the next European 
war breaks out, it will be a case of a word anda blow. If the two 
army corps, and the reserve one, of which we have heard so much of 
late, are to become substantial fighting bodies, and be visible in the 
flesh, instead of remaining in the shape of somewhat shadowy paper 
creations as at present, not a moment should be lost in manufacturing 
and issuing to them the new rifle and the equipment I have described. 
The rest of the regular forces should be completed with the new rifle 
and new equipment with as little delay as possible. 

The cost of supplying the infantry of three army corps with this 
equipment would be 50,000/., and the whole of the 1882 pattern equip- 
ment now in store could be converted to the Slade-Wallace pattern 
for about the same amount. The militia should be equipped in a 
similar manner to the line, and as the cost of conversion is trifling, 
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the 1882 pattern as taken from regiments of the line should be con- 
verted previous to issue to the militia. 

Volunteers, who do not leave the country and who only take the 
field for a comparatively short time in England, do not require the 
same equipment as the line and militia, and it would be a mistake 
and waste of money to give it to them. Valises are not required for 
volunteers ; a good waterproof havresac, with a partition in it, and 
arranged so that it can be carried on the shoulders is all that they 
require ; as the cost of the Slade-Wallace havresac is only 2s. 3d., two 
would cost less than one valise. One havresac with complete change 
of clothing and pair of shoes could be carried on the shoulders; the 
other, containing rations, tobacco, note-buok, &c., could be worn as at 
present, over the shoulder. Many volunteers would content them- 
selves with one. If the volunteer force, which may be termed the 
army of defence, is to be made efficient, and worth the half million or 
so which is spent upon it annually, it is absolutely necessary that 
steps should be taken to supply it with a certain amount of equip- 
ment. 

The present arrangement by which battalions are expected to 
provide themselves with equipment out of the capitation grant is 
eminently unsatisfactory. Many corps are in debt, and prefer to 
wipe it off before spending money on equipment; and even in the 
case of regiments like most of the metropolitan corps who are clear 
of debt, they are not yet sufficiently equipped, nor is the system by 
which the initiative is left to regiments sound in principle. The 
efficiency or non-efliciency of the force is at stake, and it would be 
far better to reduce the capitation grant, and devote the money thus 
saved to equipping a certain percentage in each battalion of volun- 
teers annually. 

In the event of mobilization, a large force of volunteers would be 
called out, probably one-third in each battalion. It is evident that 
they could not keep the field for a week unless in possession of the 
necessary equipment. This they have not got, and it is a sham and 
a delusion to reckon upon 220,000 volunteers as efficient and ready to 
take their allotted place in the defence of the country. When a vote 
of several millions was snatched during a recent war-scare, a large 
sum was spent in building sheds and stables, which in most cases 
have not been used, and in casting guns which are obsolete. It is 
meonceivable why some of it was not applied towards equipping the 
auxiliary forces. For 250,000/. the whole of the volunteers could be 
supplied with a serviceable equipment, and as this is a matter of 
the first importance, it is earnestly to be hoped that it will be pressed 
upon the Government by all Commanding Officers of volunteers who 
have the interest of their regiments at heart. 

The Slade-Wallace equipment can be seen at the R.U.S. Insti- 
tution, as the Council have kindly given permission for it to be 
exhibited there. 











NOTES ON THE VICTORIAN FORCES. 
By Lieut.-Colonel R. Ettas. 


ALTHOUGH more or less attention has for many years been paid to the 
‘‘ Defence Force” in each of the Australian Colonies, it can scarcely 
be said at present that there is an Australian army. Moreover, 
nearly all the care and attention has until lately been given to the 
heavy guns, forts, submarine mines, and coast defences in general, and 
very little to the infantry, cavalry, field artillery, or any inland force 
and its requirements. This shortcoming is, however, now being recog~ 
nized and rectified, and in each colony there exists at least the nucleus 
of corps of foot, horse, and field artillery, so that should an enemy 
succeed in landing, he will not find that he has entirely passed all 
lines of resistance. But each of the Colonies, South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the others, has its own separate little force. 
What first strikes a visitor to Australia, more, perhaps, than anything 
else, is the absurd jealousy that exists between the different Colonies 
in everything, military matters included. But this will be remedied 
by time. Australia is rapidly growing into such a prominent figure 
in the world, and everyday becoming so much more nearly associated 
and in touch with the old countries of Europe—becoming indeed 
gradually itself an old country—that anybody who will give the 
matter the slightest consideration must see that the present military 
arrangements are merely a beginning and a foundation on which to 
build a more expanded, and, at the same time, a more united syster, 
when the distinctions and difficulties, arising from the forces of each 
Colony being under separate rules and regulations, shall be swept 
away, and when there really shall be an Australian army. There are 
plenty of large-minded men in Australia who see this, and are above 
the petty jealousies before mentioned ; and many propositions with a 
view to amalgamation and federation are being from time to time put 
forward. The subject is daily growing more and more into notice, and 
no doubt action will follow at the proper time. Meanwhile, it is pro- 
posed here to give a short account of the Victorian military forces, 
and more especially the inland and more mobile part—the coast 
defences have been treated of often enough. 

The Victorian forces are well commanded, have the advantage of 
an efficient staff of Imperial! Officers, and are animated throughout by 
a strong and lively military spirit. The whole force is under a 
Minister of Defence, who belongs, like in England, to the Parlia- 
mentary party for the time in office. There is a Council of Defence, 
consisting of the Defence Minister, the Naval and Military Com- 
mandants, and three or four of the senior local Officers, which, under 
regulations issued by the Governor in Council, directs and controls 
the organization of the naval and military forces. 


1 “Tmperial” is the term used to designate all Officers and N.C.O.’s belonging to 
the British Army and serving temporarily with Colonial forces. 
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The military staff consists of— 


The Commandant. Principal medical Officer. 


His orderly Officer. Chaplain to the Forces. 
Assistant Adjutant-General. Veterinary surgeon. 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. Officer commanding Victorian 


Ditto for artillery. Mounted Rifles. 
Commanding engineer. | 


Nearly the whole of the present organization has grown up under 
the present Commandant and Assistant Adjutant- -General. When 
they first arrived in Melbourne, the Ministry, having had no expe- 
rience in military affairs, fixed their pay and that of ‘the rest of the 
staff, and then gave them carte blanche to arrange everything else, 
even to the rank to be assumed by the Commandant, and by each 
member of his staff. 

The forces consist of— 

N.C.O.’s and men. 


Wavalry .<... 0500 Dib eis oealNwielelgisics salee ayer eies coocee about 70 
DIOUWIOE FING: co 5 ss 0560s ceo sess viewuipine sltiensee's As 1,000 
Astillery (PAareison) <.0:...060060<e0s'e bigs Sieeweslorae = p 685 
(HBIG): «21650 winn.s1b 9.6410 A blowies ele sae balsa 9 260 
Nordenfelt battery ........ . mY ‘> 24 
lotetee 4 battalions V ictorian "Rifles B, ‘4 companies 
eee. teach Dabtalions..: 5/05 0000000 Reiss 9 1,800 
Field engineers, 1 company ......-sseeeees sc eeeeee . 2 
Submarine (torpedo) company .......secesesceess a 61 
Cadet GOrps <sscee scnssecss. os pi bieatebiaaleies “= 3,000 
Mounted police, available as cav: als LY :6:0 weceseesen ee ss 300 
Medical staff....... prolsistea sink sm sha SNieaene eptasta ates E 16 
Permanent artillery ..... : aera starst eis ie 200 


SEC. ENGINEETS 2... .. cece. 
Headquarter Staff. 
A few drill instructors. 


Of these the backbone is the Militia. The only “permanent” 
(what we should call “regular’’) forces being the 200 artillerymen 
(garrison), section of engineers (21), and the non-commissioned 
officers and men, headquarter staff, and drill instructors. All the 
rest are militia, except the cadet corps (volunteers) and the mounted 

olice. 
5 The general character of the whole force at once strikes a visitor as 
decidedly efficient. There is good training, goodwill, energy, and 
even enthusiasm. The members of the force, both Officers and men, 
are most anxious to learn and practise everything they can. They 
look up with great respect to their Imperial Officers and non-com- 
missioned officer instructors; and there is much intelligence among 
the men; and more among the Officers, many of whom are managers 
of, or hold important positions in, large commercial firms, or are 
engaged in other civil employments, which would apparently take 
up all their time. Why, and how they find leisure to attend so 
perseveringly as they do to military duties and exercises is variously 
accounted for. Some say it is patriotism, others that they like 
wearing uniform, and being called Colonels, Captains, &c.—it is 
probably a combination. There exists a very friendly feeling between 
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the Imperial and local officers. There is in Melbourne a military 
club (the United Service Club), where they frequently meet. This, 
like all the Victorian military institutions, is growing and developing, 
and will soon require larger premises than it occupies at present. 

The physique of the men of both the permanent and militia forces 
is good; in height they average somewhat more than infantry and 
cavalry of the Line in England; but they do not give the idea of 
being stronger, broader shouldered, or deeper chested—perhaps even, 
in proportion to their height, a little less so—and I should imagine 
that they do not weigh so much. People born in Australia, though 
strong and wiry, have, as a rule, less of that solid and somewhat 
beefy description of strength wkich is supposed to characterize the 
typical Englishman. The general intelligence of all ranks is remark- 
ably good, nearly all the men being engaged in some business or 
occupation which obliges them to think. The men of the militia, 
though active and serviceable-looking, have not, either singly or in 
masses, that appearance of being “ well set up” which marks our 
regulars at home. On the whole, their general turn-out, manner of 

marching, and carrying themselves and their rifles, remind one very 
much of the best of our home volunteer regiments. 

The following is an outline of the conditions of service for the 
permanent force:—Men to engage for 5 years, with the option, if 
approved by the Commandant, of extending their service for a second 
period of 5 years. Recruits to be engaged and sworn in under the 
Discipline Act ;! to be not less that 19 or more than 30 years of age. 
Minimum height 5 ft. 8 in., chest measurement not less than 35 in., 
of good character, able to read and write fairly well, and to pass 
medical examination. Men recently discharged from the Imperial 
Service under 45 years of age, and men of special qualifications, may 
be engaged and sworn in, if approved, by the Commandant, provided 
they pass the medical examination, although they do not comply in 
every respect with the above conditions. The men receive a free kit 
on joining, and a yearly supply of clothing afterwards, much as in the 
English Army. ‘Their pay, including deferred pay, and, on occasions, 
working pay, their rations, also regulations for married establishment, 
&c., are all arranged on principles similar to those in vogue in the 
British Army. The men of this force are generally well conducted ; 
but there are too many cases of desertion. The Commandant may 
summarily reduce in rank any warrant or non-commissioned officer ; 
or may fine any warrant officer, non-commissioned officer, or private 
for misconduct, or discharge them, independently of any other 
punishment they may be liable to. The uniform of the artillery and 
engineers is almost exactly the same as that of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers at home. In hot weather they wear white helmets, 
as with us in India. 

The groundwork of the whole structure (naval and military) is 
“The Discipline Act, 1870,” which has been slightly altered and 
amended from time to time. It sets forth that the Governor may, 
on behalf of Her Majesty, place in commission any armed vessels 

1 Some particulars of this Act further on. 
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that the Parliament of Victoria may direct to be maintained, and may 
engage the services of any persons to serve in the military and naval 
forces upon certain terms and conditions. Every person so engaged 
to take an oath of allegiance, becoming, thereby, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, and bound to serve Her Majesty as a member of 
the force in which he may have engaged. The Governor to appoint 
Officers to the military and naval forces of Victoria, and issue com- 
missions to such persons under his hand and the seal of the Colony ; 
and may withdraw, annul, alter, or amend all such commissions 
and so on, with regard to appointment of warrant and 
non-commissioned officers, fixing amount of pay and allowances, &e. 
Every person so engaged to be liable by Proclamation in the 
“Government Gazette” to be called out for service when required, 
and to march or embark on board ship as ordered; and if without 
good grounds he neglect to do so, he is liable to punishment as a 
deserter. Clause 11 contains an important provision, viz.: that all 
persons so assembled to serve shall, from the time of such assembling 
ntil their services shall be legally dispensed with, be subject, if 
serving in the military forces, to all provisions contained in the Act 
of Parliament “ now in force in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland for the Government of Her Majesty’s Army.” Then 
follow clauses treating of Courts-Martial, and empowering command- 
ing Officers of corps to deal with certain minor offences : for instance, 
“the Commanding Officer may take notice of any minor offence 
against discipline by fine not exceeding 20 shillings, or solitary con- 
finement not exceeding 24 hours”—also clauses dealing with the arrest 
of deserters, and with other matters which cannot here be given at 
length. These are briefly some of the chief provisions of the Act upon 
which the whole system is founded. 

The chief force, the militia, consists of about 4,500 non-commissioned 
officers and men, composed of different arms as given in the preced- 
ing list. Engagement is for a period not exceeding five years, but 
members may, with the sanction of the Commandant, re-engage during 
the last year of their service for a further period of one, three, or five 
years. Any person so engaged may (with the approval of the 
Governor in Council if an Officer—or of the Commandant if below 
the rank of an Officer) resign from the militia, but not without 
payment of a certain sum according to number of years served. A 
man to be engaged must be a British subject, and between the ages 
of 18 and 35; but men who have previously served in the Imperial 
regular or auxiliary forces, or in any colonial militia or volunteers, 
may be enrolled if under the age of 45. 

The standard of height for each arm of the service is— 


ft. in. ft. in 
Cavalry ..cesssccscece 5 6 to 5 11 
Artiller ema 5 7 and upwards | With proportionate 
: J (Drivers..... 5 5 to 5 8 {chest measurement. 
Infantry and engineers... 5 6 and upwards 


Exceptions to the standard of height may be allowed by the 
Commandant. There are besides some special regulations concerning 
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the establishment of members of the torpedo corps, of boys, musicians, 
&c., which it is unnecessary to detail here ; of course the usual medical 
examination is requisite. After being passed into the ranks, members 
of the foree—Oflicers and men—are entitled to payment for attend- 
ance at parades and drills, according to a fixed scale ; recruit drills 
are also paid, but at a reduced rate. The parades are distinguished 
as— 

A whole day parade, not less than 8 hours. 

A half __,, ss a 

A night drill * 1 ee 
All combatant ranks on the roll (Commanding Officers of corps, and 
brigade and regimental Staff excepted), in order to be classed as 
effective, must attend in each year 3 whole days, 15 half days, and 
24 night drills; and must undergo the prescribed gunnery or 
musketry course. Any Officer who does not qualify as an effective is 
not, except under special circumstances, allowed to retain his commis- 
sion. In like manner, any non-commissioned officer who does not 
qualify is reduced to the ranks. Any member of the force absent 
without leave for a period of three months is liable to be dismissed. 

Officers are appointed by the Council of Defence recommending (on 
the nomination of the Commandant) to the Governor in Council 
competent Officers, who have previously served in the Imperial 
regular or auxiliary forces, or in any colonial militia, or volunteers, 
who may be considered suitable for appointment. All such Officers 
are posted on probation for six months, during which time they must 
pass such practical examination as may be directed, failing which 
their commissions are not confirmed. Every other candidate for a 
commission must pass through the school of instruction, which 
institution is now under the able management and direct supervision 
of the Assistant Adjutant-General. On selection, the candidate is 
posted by the Commandant on probation for six months, and has to 
pass certain technical and practical examinations. 
In order to ensure a flow of promotion among the Officers— 


Lieutenants must retire at 40 years of age. 


Captains o 45 ” 
Majors a 50 » 
Lieut.-Colonels ,, 55 i 


But the Governor-General may, nevertheless, on the recommendation 
of the Commandant, require any Officer who would otherwise so retire, 
notwithstanding his age, to continue to perform his duty. 

Naturally, one of the chief considerations in establishing a force in 
Australia is how to preserve discipline in it. It is at once apparent 
that the code and general system which controls British regular 
troops living together in barracks, and having, while with the colours, 
no other occupation than soldiering, could not possibly be applied to 
the militia, which forms the bulk of the Victorian Army, nor even to 
the permanent force without some modification. What has been done 
is this: The groundwork of the British regular code has been taken 
and altered, or modified as required. The following paragraph occurs 
in the Victorian Military Regulations :— 
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“The Queen’s Regulations, and the Customs of the Imperial 
Military Service, when not inconsistent with ‘The Discipline Act, 1870,’ 
and Acts amending the same, and any regulations made thereunder, 
will be taken generally as a guide i in ali matters of discipline affecting 
the permanent force ;” and in the main, this applies also to the Militia. 
The alterations lately made, and now in course of development in the 
English Army, for giving non-commissioned officers and men much 
more freedom than formerly, are all in a direction to suit the 
Australian forces, the men composing which are, as before remarked, 
very intelligent, for the greater part of their time free from any 
restraint of military discipline, and, be it remembered, not dependent 
on the Service for a living. As regards ideas and habits of military 
discipline, the men of the Victorian militia are about on a par with 
our volunteers in England. Like them, they do not habitually live 
together in any military organization ; like them they are intelligent, 
and amenable to reason; but unlike the English volunteer, the 
Victorian militiaman is paid for each parade that he attends. ‘ Pas 
d’argent, pas de Suisse” is an idea he has borrowed from the Old 
World. So that the authorities have more hold on the Australian 
militia than on the home volunteers, and hence most of the punish- 
ments take the form of fines; here is a specimen 


Fines which may be levied by Commanding Officers. 


For appearing on parade improperly dressed, arms, &c., dirty, s. d. 
inattention. bbb Seren Ses 'o-Wa ewe ww sie we Wa olen 2 6 
Neglect to notify change of aitdivon. within 14 days of such 
change. pip iete aie bikin w| ivi @ inde elvis sae s\ieie sleet sire 6 68 ee ae a> 2 6 

Lod 


Leaving ranks without TCTIVIASION | 5.0'5:6 65s 0 e'6:0's << ce ccceeees 26 
Mnf cabes OF INBUDOTAMALION,. . 6.0.0.5.00.0 6s oo se se sb cecessce 10 0 
Drunkenness on parade or duty, or in camp, or elsewhere in 
ARMOR | 6 5ss os vsois oe 35.5% cocecccee ccccccccecccoseccee 20 O 
Failing to become effective ...... weclecvwonssiouweas sesesece 20 0 


Being absent from annual inspection . cccncevoccccescreossee 20 O 


The amount of some of these fines gives an idea of the pecuniary 
circumstances of the Australian private soldier. 

The uniform of the artillery and infantry closely resembles the 
British. The infantry is armed with the Martini-Henry rifle. 

There is also a militia reserve not liable to be called on for 
service, except in case of national emergency, notified by Procla- 
mation in the Government Gazette. For the last two out of the 
five years for which recruits are sworn in, they would be in 
this reserve; but they may be permitted by the Commandant to 
serve the whole five years in the militia. Members desirous of 
leaving the militia may be allowed (in lieu of paying fine) to 
serve the remainder of their time in the militia reserve, provided 
they have not less than six months’ effective service. There are also 
certain regulations under which a militia reserve man can return to 
the militia, or re-engage in the militia reserve, provided he is not over 
forty-five years of age. The men of this reserve receive no pay for 
any drills or rifle practice they may attend, except when called out 
by Proclamation; but they have certain facilities for the purchase of 








ce 
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rifles and ammunition, and are eligible for musketry prizes at the 
annual course of musketry with their corps. 

There is a regular chaplains’ department; also a regular medical 
branch of the Service under the orders of a principal medical Officer. 
The members receive certain pay for certain duties, but have other 
practice besides military. They are guided as far as possibie by the 
Regulations for the Medical Department of Her Majesty’s Army. 

The gunnery and musketry courses are arranged and carried out 
as nearly as possible on the same lines as at home. All ranks, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, appeared to take great interest in the 
practices, and also in the theoretical instruction, of which they receive 
a fair share. One great advantage the Australians possess over the 
soldiers in Great Britain is the vast amount of open space available 
for ranges. At Williamstown, a short distance from Melbourne, 
there is an immense tract of what we should call common (it is not 
unlike the marshes near Eastbourne and Pevensey, but drier) facing 
the sea, which forms a deep bay at this part. It is, I believe, the 
property of the Defence Department; and is completely covered with 
rifle ranges, so close together, and (when I was there) so very 
assiduously shot over, that it was almost surprising there was no 
accident. Besides the military forces, members of numerous rifle 
clubs! also fire there. There is another range at Elsternwick, in 
another direction not far from Melbourne. With such facilities and 
advantages the Victorian soldier should shoot well; and so he does. 
The artillerymen usually fire out to sea; they have no difficulty in 
training garrison and field gunners; but the field guns, of which 
there are three batteries, labour under the disadvantage of possessing 
no regular artillery horses. They have harness; and an arrangement 
is made with civilians for supplying the necessary horses when re- 
quired. Whether this would be found to act efficiently in case of 
need remains to be proved. Occasionally the guns, or some of them, 
are horsed and taken out. It would under these circumstances, one 
would think, be difficult to get good drivers; though, perhaps, less so 
in Australia than in most other countries, as so many men there are 
accustomed to driving and riding in all forms. With regard to 
transport and commissariat services there is the same absence of 
horses, and, moreover, of vehicles too; and hiring arrangements, as 
above, have been entered into with contractors to supply the neces- 
sary horses and carriage complete whenever called upon. It is 
possible this would answer very well (being different to artillery) ; 
Melbourne is a large city and rich; there are plenty of horses and 
carts, wagons, &c. Every year lately the troops have assembled for 
exercise for a certain number of days in camp at Easter, at some dis- 
tance out of Melbourne, and the transport having been managed 
partly as above, and partly by rail, has been found to work well. Of 
course, the force to be supplied is not very large. Important though 
the matter of transport is, as it is capable of being arranged in this 
way, it is well for the present not to attempt the formation of any 
regular military system. It is to be hoped that before long steps 


1 There is a movement on foot for forming these rifle clubs into volunteer corps. 
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will be taken for uniting and consolidating the forces of all the 
Australian Colonies into one army; it will then be time enough to 
establish a regular transport system. 

The Volunteer Cadet Corps of Victoria deserves notice. It num- 
bers about 3,000 boys, average age about fourteen years, and is com- 
posed of companies (or corps) formed in the many schools which are 
scattered over the Colony. The members are dressed in regular 
military uniform, and are armed with a miniature Martini-Henry 
rifle (the Francotte rifle), manufactured on purpose for them by, I 
believe, a French or Belgian firm. The schoolmasiers and the elder 
boys are the Officers. The cadets are formed into battalions, made 
up of companies of schools in the same neighbourhood; and many of 
the members when they leave school join the militia. Nothing could 
bear stronger testimony to the real military spirit throughout Victoria 
than the formation, appearance, and maintenance of this cadet corps. 
In the Christmas holidays (1887-88) they were, to the number of 
about 2,000, out in camp for a week, all in bell tents—rations, &c., 
sent out by rail from Melbourne—from which the camp was 15 miles 
distant. Many of the young warriors came in from very long dis- 
tances up country. They had company, battalion, and brigade drill, 
outposts, &ec., aided by the Imperial Officers, and they performed 
very well indeed. They finished the week by a night attack; which 
was, however, rather too ambitious. 

Of the Victorian cavalry there is little to say, because there is so 
little of it. What there is is smart, well-mounted, and well-drilled. 
A small force of cavalry is necessary; but at present it does not 
appear likely that cavalry in large bodies would be a useful adjunct 
to an Australian army. And now we come to the mounted rifles, of 
whom there are at present about 1,000; and this arm, I venture to 
maintain, should receive every possible care and encouragement. It 
is singularly suitable for, and should be a speciality in, Australia, 
where there are long distances to travel over indifferent roads or 
+racks; good horses and plenty of them, thousands of strong, active 
young men, whose daily occupation and course of life make them 
good riders and good shots. All they want to make them model 
mounted infantry is a certain amount of organization and discipline, 
and to be periodically mustered and assembled together a few times 
in the year in order to accustom them to act in masses. I do not 
mean serried masses like cavalry; they may be as extended as neces- 
sary, but the action to be in concert. The present force of Victorian 
mounted rifles is very popular and a decided success; the only 
difficulty is getting them together in any considerable numbers, as 
the members are much scattered in various parts of the Colony. They 
are armed with rifle and sword ; they are serviceably dressed in khaki- 
coloured uniform—breeches, gaiters, tunic, and a soft broad-brimmed 
hat, with a feather in it. The corps itself is destined to be a feather 
in the cap of Australia. 

Covered by this strong rear-guard of mounted rifles, I will con- 
clude, in the hope that these notes may assist in drawing attention to 
the Victorian forces, as containing much that is useful for the forma- 
tion of a Federal Australian army. 

7 
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Apmirat THE Ricut Hoy. Sir JOHN C. DALRYMPLE HAY, Bart., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


NAVAL MOBILIZATION. 
By Rear-Admiral P. H. Cotoms. 


in the last decade of the seventeenth century, there was at the head 
of the recently established naval yard at Plymouth Dock, a Com- 
missioner, who was also a naval Officer, of an ingenious turn of 
mind. Their Majesties’ fleets were very much undermanned, and 
there was a large fleet of merchantmen, partly wind-bound and 
partly convoy-bound, in Cawsand Bay and Plymouth Sound. The 
Commissioner of an ingenious turn of mind put two and two toge- 
ther, and with the high approval of my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty devised the following plan :—The seamen in the wind- 
bound merchant fleet were so afraid of the press, that they were 
mostly in hiding on shore, leaving such small numbers on board that 
the press-gang could not act without apparently crippling the ships. 
Our ingenious gentleman was aware of this also, and used his know- 
ledge. He issued a public notice that he had received orders from 
the Admiralty not to press from the crews of the outward-bound 
merchant ships, and that the better to carry out their Lordships’ 
instructions, he proposed, on a certain day close at hand, to hold a 
muster of all the crews on board their ships and to enroll their names 
on a list of men who should be exempt from the press. This notice 
brought a good many men out of hiding, and on board their ships as 
the safest places. But the ingenious mind that was preparing the 
arrangements was of opinion that something else must be done to 
make the work complete. He directed one of his Captains to press a 
couple of men known to belong to one of the merchant ships. The 
master of the ship flew to complain to the high official with the 
ingenious mind. This latter at once summoned the naval Captain 
and the two pressed men before him, and after rating the Captain in 
the roundest terms for his disobedience of orders, commanded that 
the wrongfully pressed men should be restored to their master. The 
latter took them away ; the news spread; and not a man remained in 
hiding; all were on board the merchant ships. Then the official 
with the ingenious mind went out overnight into the Sound, and 
slept on board one of the men-of-war there. By daylight next 
morning he was off with plenty of boats and armed men, and going 
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alongside each of the merchant ships, took from them some 350 men 
in the aggregate, who were duly pressed into their Majesties’ service. 

Coming down the stream of time between sixty and seventy years, 
we meet in the year 1756 a certain ship named the “ Firebrand ” at 
Portsmouth. The Seven Years’ War was approaching, and the Fleet 
wanted men. The “ Firebrand” was sent down Channel to get some. 
She sailed from Portsmouth on the 30th of January, and this is what 
she did. She had not got clear of the Isle of Wight before she began 
firing shot at every ship she came up with, sometimes as many as 
five before they could be brought to. When they were brought to, 
she sent on board them to seize men. She got nothing at first, but 
making Dartmouth her headquarters, and sometimes cruizing herself, 
sometimes at anchor with her boats cruizing, she began to do busi- 
ness. On the 4th of February, after an exciting chase, she captured 
three men out of a sloop from Seville to London. On the 5th she ran 
a brig into Dartmouth, and got three men out of her. On the 7th 
her boats chased and brought to a sloop from Seville, out of which she 
got three men. On the 11th, cruizing easily on her way back to Ports- 
mouth, she chased and brought to a snow from Rotterdam to Hon- 
duras, and she took her whole crew of twelve men out of her. She 
sent a crew of nine men and a petty officer to see her safe into Portland. 
At 8 the next morning she let off eight guns (mostly shotted) and a 
swivel at a Dutchman, out of whom she got ten English seamen. The 
14th and 15th were busy days, but she got sixteen men after a con- 
siderable expenditure of powder. When she reached Portsmouth, 
after her eighteen days’ cruize, she was able to report that, having 
fired forty-four guns—most of them shotted—and thirteen swivels, 
she had brought to fifteen ships, and had stopped the voyage of one 
entirely. But she had provided the fleet at Portsmouth with forty- 
seven additional men. 

If we take a great leap to the days of the Crimean War, we find 
that though the methods of obtaining men were not quite so ruthless 
and violent as they had been a century earlier, yet the want was the 
same as before, and the method of meeting it was just as haphazard. 
I remember as a Lieutenant being landed on the Hard at Portsmouth 
day after day, where, in company with other Lieutenants from other 
ships, we blazoned forth the merits of our respective vessels to the 
laughing and free blue-jackets, who smoked their pipes, listened to us, 
and then went away in their freedom. 

Then but a short step takes us to the days of the “ Bounty men,” in 
1859, and the exceedingly disorganized condition of those ships which 
had an extra supply of them. 

But a few years more, and the violent, the haphazard, and the 
bounty systems are all swept away, and we see nearly every avail- 
able ship in the Navy last year manned and sent to sea fit for action, 
so silently, so quietly, that the last thing in the world that any one 
thought about was the question of “ manning the Navy.” 

And then, as a sort of gilt pinnacle on the summit of the edifice 
which modern methods have raised, let me quote a very short but 
pregnant order which was issued by the Admiralty last year. 
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“Tt is no longer necessary that a man should be deserving of favour- 
able consideration to allow application to be made for his discharge by 
purchase.” 

So the old question of “manning the Navy,” which so much tried 
our fathers, our grandfathers, and ourselves in years gone by, is 
gone, probably never to return, and instead we are confronted with a 
much easier problem—a problem nearly solved, in fact—the problem 
of mobilization. 

It is wise administration which has brought us to this happy pass, 
but we ought not to forget that uncontroJled and uncontrollable 
changes in the nature of war ships has co-operated in a very remark- 
able way with the designs of statesmen. The growth in the size of 


the individual ships has coincided with a fall in the number of men 


necessary, not only relatively, but absolutely. Thus, for a given 
number of battle ships 100 years ago and now, we have not only a 
great rise in the number of tons for which a man is required, but a 
great fall in the number of men required per ship. By so much the 
problem of manning the Navy has always been growing easier, and 
the fact is strikingly exhibited by comparing the force of Lord 
Howe’s fleet of twenty-six sail on the lst June, 1794, with that of the 
twenty-six armoured ships at the Naval Review of 23rd July, 1887. 
In the former case the average number of men per ship was 663, and 
in the latter it was but 407. Taking displacement (allowing for the 
old system of measurement), we find that in 1794 there was one man 
to every 41 tons, whereas in 1887 there was only one man to every 
174 tons. 

The problem of manning the Navy having thus, by the design of 
the statesman and the undesigned influence of the inventor, merged 
into the problem of naval mobilization, we are here to-day to inquire 
what this latter problem is, and how it may be and is worked out in 
practice. 

The beginning of the problem clearly was from the year 1852, 
when the Duke of Northumberland inaugurated the continuous ser- 
vice movement, to 1859, when the Royal Naval Reserve was 
established. For all time before that date there had been no connec- 
tion between the ships in reserve and the men in reserve, because 
the seaman was looked upon as wild game, to be hunted and run 
down in the great seaman park, the merchant service; and becanse 
no one had been bold enough to suggest that this wild animal 
might be domesticated and trained in the farmyard of the Royal Navy. 
For all time after this date, let us hope, the common sense policy of 
commensurate ship-reserve and man-reserve will prevail. Let us 
trust that never again will any man believe that naval force can 
either be ships without men or men without ships, or fall fora moment 
out of the habit of regarding the two together. 

And while I am on this point I may remark that there is a way of 
looking at the action of our forefathers as to their reserves of ships 
and men which tends to show that they may have carried the connec- 
tion more usually in their minds than would immediately appear to 
those who subsequently lost the connection. Our forefathers regarded 
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forays on the mercantile marine as the only way in which men could 
be got, and hence could not well have measured the provision of men 
by the numberof ships in reserve. But still there was a considerable 
provision of personnel, which was directly measured by the number 
of ships in reserve. Masters, pursers, and cooks, for instance, and 
probably many other ranks and ratings, beside warrant officers, were 
appointed to the ordinary, and their numbers were raised or lowered 
as the number of seagoing ships in reserve rose or fell. The provision 
made was in the nature of a cadre, and was the anti-type of our 
existing method of treating the Steam Reserve. 

We, however, after a long period of obliviousness as to the connec- 
tion of ships and men, have settled down into the provision of men 
in four grades or scales of readiness. We have— 

1. Men serving in seagoing and other ships where their services are 
required. 

2. Men under instruction or in depots. 

3. Men in the Coast Guard. 

4. Men of the Royal Naval Reserves, Pensioners, and Volunteers. 

Our ships are classed as to readiness for service in very much the 
same fashion. We have— 

1. Ships in commission. 

2. Ships in the first division of the Steam Reserve. 

3. Ships in the second division of the Steam Reserve. 

4, Ships in the third division. 

5. Merchant auxiliaries, not only of the description now under 
subvention, but the numbers of various descriptions which the 
requirements of naval war would demand. 

The exact symmetry between the provision of ships in classes and 
men in classes is usefully broken in one case, I mean in the case of 
the Coast Guard ships, officially called the ships of the First Reserve, 
and sometimes, in consequence of the resemblance of the terms, con- 
fused with the first division of the Steam Reserve; the two having no 
connection whatever. 

These ships, nine in number at present, consist of three first class 
and five second class battle ships, with one first class cruizer. They 
are described in the Navy List as ‘‘ Ships of the First Reserve, em- 
ployed as district ships for Coast Guard and Royal Naval Reserve 
duties ;’’ and normally they are stationed at Hull, Harwich, South- 
ampton, Portland, Holyhead, Queensferry, Greenock, Bantry, and 
Kingstown. They are all under the direct command of a Flag 
Officer—the Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves—whose head- 
quarters are in London. 

These nine ships are in a position midway between the commis- 
sioned ships and the ships in the first class Steam Reserve, and being 
on the spot, forming the headquarters of the Coast Guard districts, a 
very natural arrangement, though not a symmetrical one, would be 
that they should, when the order to mobilize was given, complete 
their manning from the Coast Guard reserve. 

The moment we begin to reflect on the problem of naval mobiliza- 
tion, and to understand that it implies the speediest possible combin- 
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ation of ships and men—of matériel and personnel—we can sce that 
some hypothesis must be set up as to the proper allocation or distri- 
bution of naval force. This follows immediately on the consideration 
that while there are men suited for all services and ships suited for 
all services, it is certain that there will always be, in both cate- 
gories, a!proportion unfitted for some services. A man may be very 
suitable for the duties of harbour depdts; for those employments 
which relate to the collection of men and materials in the ports, 
which, when collected, go to form and equip the seagoing vessel; he 
may be a capital man for the purposes of look out, of harbour guard, 
or even of occasional encounter with a stray but impudent enemy, and 
yet he may be quite unfit for the interior of a turret or barbette, for 
the management of a torpedo-tube, or for the control of a quick-firing 
gun in a seagoing ship. So there are, as we know, many ships which 
may very usefully potter about in front of a port or harbour, and do 
excellent service in warning off the enemy’s cruizers or raiders, which 
would be quite unfit to form part of the blockading squadron off an 
enemy’s port or to fly across the Atlantic with a warning message. 

In any scheme of mobilization, a recognition of these points will 
be found necessary, and the putting the right man into the right 
ship will be a subsidiary yet all-important task to which the organizer 
must devote himself. Not only have we the ships in stages of readi- 
ness and the men in stages of readiness, but suitable ships must 
have suitable men in them, distributed not according to their readiness, 
but according to their fitness for the service required of them. 

Looked at in this way, we have our ships divided into three 
categories :— 

1. Seagoing ships; presumably fit for any service in any part of 
the world according to their class. 

2. Ships which have been, or may be, specially prepared for defence 
service at home. 

3. Harbour service ships. 

The seagoing ships may be usefully divided into the two sub- 
categories of war ships, and transport and store ships. 

Modern wars have been sometimes sudden in their inception. It 
is not necessary to press the point to an extreme, and to assume, as 
has been sometimes done, that the next naval war in which England 
is engaged will come upon her without warning, as a bolt from the 
blue. But we should be mistaking the lessons of history, remote and 
near, if we did not act upon the proposition that grave injuries to the 
Empire might follow a want of alertness on our part to assert our 
command of the sea the very moment war was declared. 

Hence mobilization infers despatch. The order to mobilize must 
not be delayed to await the formal declaration of war; but as it will 
be the last measure previous to that declaration, and the acceptance 
of the issue that war is to follow, the speed at which it can be obeyed 
is one of the tesis of its successful preparation. 

Almost in spite of us, certainly without clear design, the Navy has 
formed itself in three great divisions which may be, and, indeed, are, 
now called the Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheerness divisions. By 
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another set of circumstances formally combined with views which 
did not at first contemplate the use of the modern word mobilization 
in its naval sense, the whole of the coast line is divided into nine 
districts, presided over for the purposes above noticed, by the 
Captains of the ships of the First Reserve already mentioned. ‘These 
districts are officially named the Hull, Harwich, Newhaven, Wey- 
mouth, Holyhead, Leith, Clyde, Limerick, and Kingstown districts. 

The Hull district extends from St. Abb’s Head, in Berwickshire, to 
Trimmingham Point, near Mundesley, in Norfolk. 

The Harwich district is from this point to the South Foreland. 

The Newhaven district is from the South Foreland to Christchurch 
Harbour, including the Isle of Wight. 

The Weymouth district is from Christchurch Harbour, round the 
Land’s End, and including the Scilly Islands, to near Portreath, in 
Cornwall. 

The Holyhead district is from this point to Tors Point, including 
the Bristol Channel. 

The Clyde district is from Tors Point to Cape Wrath, including 
the Hebrides. 

The Leith district is from Cape Wrath to St. Abb’s Head. 

Ireland is divided into two districts :— 

The Limerick district, from Dunaff Head, in Donegal, westward to 
a point near Glengariff. 

The Kingstown district, from Dunaft Head, eastward to the same 
point. 

Such may be said to be the raw material for mobilization, the 
state of things the organizers at the Admiralty had before them when 
they came to face their task; and with the temperate wisdom which 
characterizes the Englishman when he lends his mind to treat a 
practical question in a practical way, existing arrangements, limits, 
and boundaries Were disturbed as little as possible. While solid prin- 
ciples have been kept in view, details have been made to bend and fit 
themselves into what was there already. 

The three great Naval Divisions were accepted as the secondary heads 
of the organism for mobilization, the Admiralty being necessarily the 
head of all. The tertiary heads were the Coast Guard districts already 
described, and which were placed, for the purposes of mobilization 
only, under the three Commanders-in-Chief at Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, and Sheerness as follows :— 

To Portsmouth was given the Newhaven, Leith, Clyde, and Lime- 
rick districts, that is, the south coast east and west of Portsmouth, 
all Scotland, and the western half of Ireland. 

To Devonport was given the Weymouth, Holyhead, and Kingstown 
districts, that is, the coast from Christchurch Harbour to Tors Point 
in Scotland, and the eastern half of Ireland. 

To Sheerness was given the Harwich and Hull districts, that is, the 
east coast of England. 

This distribution naturally followed the fact that at present Ports- 
mouth would have a larger group of ships to man than Devonport, 
and Devonport a larger group than Sheerness. The growth of the 
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Medway Division of the Navy may possibly call for some modification 
in the present distribution. 

I shall not at present consider the quantities of ships and men to 
be dealt with, and in any case it is no part of my plan to go into very 
minute or exact figures. A paper of this kind is more usefully 
employed in dealing with general principles. But if I did wish to go 
into exact figures, the admirable arrangements of the present Board have 
placed the quantities both of ships and men in a capital form at my 
disposal. The system of classification adopted for our ships in the 
Navy List gives us a view of our naval strength in material such as 
we never had before, and I am bound to express my satisfaction here, 
as ten years ago I left it on record as my opinion that until a classi- 
fication was adopted we could not tell where we were. Now we can 
always say what our force is with some exactness, and I take leave 
to hold that the results of this seemingly insignificant measure will be 
more far-reaching than those of many measures of a more portentous 
character. The approach to dividing the Fleet into battle ships and 
eruizers has been objected to; but the division is historical, and while 
I know of many reasons why it should be maintained, I know of none 
to the contrary. 

Very full information as to the distribution of the personnel of the 
Navy is given in this year’s Estimates, and it is impossible to avoid 
expressing one’s admiration at the care which has been taken to 
exhibit all the facts concerning so important a matter. If the naval 
Officer is unable to help the Administration in coming to definite con- 
clusions, and to support it after they have been arrived at, it will not 
be{because the Administration has failed to put the materials into his 
hands. 

I have already stated that the first principle which the Admiralty 
have adopted has been to make as little change as possible in existing 
organisms. There are some minds to which this method will not 
commend itself. These would rather see, for a spick and span new 
process, equally spick and span new organization. Constitutionally, 
my mind lies entirely on the side which has been adopted, and though 
it may be a constitutional infirmity, I like the practical, inexpensive 
outcome which has followed the application of the principle by the 
Admiralty. 

I should say that the next great principle adopted has been that of 
decentralization. There is a sort of automatic air about the whole 
plan, as I understand it, which very much commends it to my faculties. 
I must point out, however, that this decentralized automatic movement 
must for the present be confined to the men. The officering of our 
reserve ships is, and I fear must remain for some time, a very weak 
spot in any possible scheme of mobilization. Everything has gone 
against us in this way. The outcry against large half-pay lists— 
always in my view a very mistaken one—has so far prevailed that 
while we may roughly take it that the ships in reserve form a force 
equal to the ships in commission, the Officers on half-pay form, accord- 
ing to this year’s Estimates, only about one-twelfth of the Officers in 
commission. Then the very fact that the active Officers have been so 
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brought down in number begins to tell on the strength of the retired 
lists, and must gradually extinguish our reliance on these lists for a 
supply. The increased age of retirement is also against us, as the 
age incapacitates men for employment. There are compensations, no 
doubt, which may be adverted to if there is time, but as things are, 
automatic decentralized arrangements cannot be applied to the mobi- 
lization of Officers from mere lack of material. 

But the automatic principle comes out in every line of the Admiralty 
plans for the men. Practically it comes to this, that so far as the 
men and ships go, the work of the Admiralty is confined to sending 
four repetitions of the one word ‘‘ mobilize” in four different direc- 
tions to set the whole machinery in motion; and still, as far as the 
men and ships go, the only answers they need expect are the reports a 
few days later from the various Flag Officers who have been appointed 
to command, that their squadrons await orders at the appointed ren- 
dezvous. I believe it was even nearer this kind of thing last July 
than we were generally aware of, but it certainly looks as if it would 
be this kind of thing almost exactly now. 

The third principle involved 1 have already spoken of; I mean the 
suiting the right kind of man to the right kind of duty. And in 
practice it comes out in the form of a tremendous transfer. The 
general result of the four repetitions of the one word ‘ mobilize ” 
seems to be that every one employed in home and harbour waters 
transfers himself to outer waters and to the high seas, while every 
naval and suitable person on shore transfers himself from the shore 
to home and harbour waters. 

The four repetitions of the word “ mobilize” go to the Commanders- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheerness, and also to the 
Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves in London, and the 
moment these authorities receive the word, they know exactly what 
to do. 

Let us look at the process with regard to the Portsmouth command, 
for that in the other commands is precisely similar. We have seen 
that for the purpose of mobilization, the Portsmouth command 
extends along the coast east and west of Portsmouth, takes in the 
whole coast of Scotland, and the western half of the coast of Iveland.. 
At Portsmouth and at various points of the coast are various stationary 
ships of which the original functions are various, but which under the 
mobilization scheme take up but a single one of them, the collection 
and distribution of men. 

Thus at Portsmouth itself we have the flag ships the “ Duke of 
Wellington,” the ‘ Excellent,” the ‘“ Vernon,” the ‘“ Asia,” and the 
“St. Vincent.” At out-stations there are the “ Boscawen ” at Port- 
land, the ‘‘ Trincomalee ” at Southampton, the “Unicorn” at Dundee, 
the “Clyde” at Aberdeen, the “ Brilliant’? at Inverness, the 
“Durham” at Leith, and the “ Revenge ”’ at Queenstown. 

In all these ships there are a larger or a smaller proportion of men 
available, as I have said, for any service. Men, that is, belonging to 
the most active part of the Navy, and who in the natural course of 
things and in peace time would take their turn to go to sea in any 
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ship, and to proceed to any part of the world where their services 
might be required. All that really happens to such men when the 
word goes forth to mobilize, is that they would be sent to sea sooner 
than they otherwise would. 

Every commander of every one of these ships has before him 
instructions so complete as to mobilization, that all the Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth has to do, or the Superintendent of Naval 
Reserves, as the case may be, is to transmit a further repetition of the 
word by signal and telegraph, and instantly the most remote 
machinery puts itself in motion and begins to collect and distribute, 
according to the wants of the Portsmouth Commander-in-Chief, with- 
out asking any further questions. 

Let us go straight up to the extreme point where the machinery is 
set in motion, and take a peep on board the “ Brilliant,” at Inverness, 
and see what will happen when the telegram ‘“ mobilize” puts in an 
appearance. 

From month to month, the ‘ Brilliant” has been transmitting to 
certain authorities at Portsmouth who are in charge of appropriating 
men to their proper posts under the mobilization, statements of the 
particular classes of men they have on board. The moment the word 
is given, these men go at once to Portsmouth. 

All Officers and men on leave are at once called in. 

General orders calling out the Reserves will have passed through 
the country, and the “ Brilliant” at once prepares to receive all the 
naval reserve men and pensioners in the district. Of the latter, they 
select those that are necessary to take the place of the seagoing men, 
while the rest of the pensioners and the reserve men go to the Ports- 
mouth depots. 

The “ Brilliant” is in the first instance a drill ship for the Naval 
Reserve; she will not part with her drill staff without special orders, 
and until the receipt of such, she will continue the drills which are 
specially necessary to fit the reserve men for sea. With regard to 
her Officers, retired Officers will be sent if they can be got, and if it 
has been necessary to call out any of the ‘ Brilliant’s”’ Officers for sea 
service. 

The “ Brilliant ”’ is connected up not directly with the Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, but with a Captain who has been appointed 
to command the Leith District, and who has his headquarters on 
board the “ Durham” at Leith, and we thus come upon the second 
link in the chain leading up to the Portsmouth Commander-in-Chief. 

When the word to mobilize went forth, the Officer in command of 
the Leith District was the Captain of the “ Devastation,” a ship of 
the first reserve ; but as she must pass away at once to join the sea- 
going fleet, she turns over to the “Durham” her permanent staff, 
and a Captain is appointed by the Admiralty to become District 
Captain in the room of the Captain of the “ Devastation” gone to 
sea. 

The “ Durham,” as ‘“‘ Durham,” behaves just as “ Brilliant” did, 
but being chief of the Leith District, and having “ Unicorn” at 
Dundee, ‘‘ Clyde” at Aberdeen, and “ Brilliant” at Inverness under 
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her orders, it follows that she is gathering three strands and twisting 
them into one rope, and therefore has, as district ship, special 
duties. 

In the first place she collects and distributes the Coast Guard, 
which her subordinate ships do not, and by a natural sequence we 
thus come to consider the CoastGuard. We have already been made 
aware that the “ Devastation,” having had her separate order to 
mobilize from the Superintendent of Naval Reserves, has discharged 
her permanent staff to the ‘‘ Durham,” has filled her complement up 
with Coast Guard men and has gone. Before she went she also 
turned over to the ‘‘Durham” her tenders and cruizers, which 
will be still necessary for the service of the coast, and even for coast 
defence if no better can be provided. The sailing tenders would, 
however, naturally be laid up in war time. Their crews would go to 
assist in manning such armed vessels as might be employed for local 
defence. But after the “Devastation” has gone, there are still a 
large number of Coast Guard left behind, who must be appropriated to, 
or held in readiness for, the different services. A proportion will be 
required for the seagoing ships, and their places must be filled by 
Coast Guard pensioners as far as possible. But a new duty will 
devolve on the Coast Guard in war, namely, the establishment and 
maintenance of signal and look-out stations, a duty by no means 
insignificant in any system of coast defence. The points where these 
stations are to be established are already settled, and arrangements 
are made for immediately connecting them with the telegraphic 
system of the country the moment war becomes imminent. 

Thus, all the Coast Guardsmen in the district not otherwise dis- 
posed of are held in readiness to go to Portsmouth the mument they 
are wanted, and in such proportions as they are wanted. And they 
are already, so to speak, sorted before they leave the District Captain’s 
hands. Thus, all the gunners go in the first instance to the “‘ Excellent;”’ 
all the torpedo-men to the “ Vernon;” all the stokers and artificers 
to the “ Asia;” and all others to the ‘‘ Duke of Wellington.” 

The District Captain will thus take all: the duties which fell to the 
Captain of the First Reserve ships before he proceeded to sea, but he 
will also take charge of the collection and distribution of the men he 
finds in the drill ships as well as the Coast Guard Pensioners and 
Naval Reserve. 

In case the resources of his district do not meet his wants in the 
way of supplying the place of those he has despatched elsewhere, he 
is directed to the Commanders-in-Chief at Portsmouth and Sheerness. 

The Officers in the Coast Guard are under his orders, and their 
duties are to collect and forward on the men to the depot ships, 
whether reserve men or pensioners. 

When the mobilization of a district is complete, it appears that all 
its ordinary duties will be served either by Coast Guardsmen specially 
retained, or by pensioners or newly raised men occupying the posts 
of others who have gone to the various sea duties necessary in a state 
of war. 

With regard to the after supply of newly raised men, the necessary 
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machinery is found in the depot (now drill) ships, and the men are 
recruited and forwarded to Portsmouth for distribution. 

It is easy to see that this machinery is bound to work with great 
smoothness in a time of hurry and pressure. The Commander of 
each depdét ship is quite free within his limits, and if he is in difficulty 
he goes to the District Captain. This Officer is quite free within his 
larger limits, and when he gets into a difficulty he goes to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. Considering that the single word 
‘‘ mobilize ” would to-morrow set the whole machinery in motion all 
round the coasts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, we can infer that 
all that is possible for organization to do for us is here done so far. 

But from the District Captains we come direct to the Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, and we can see how the machinery in more 
immediate contact with him works. 

The organizers found a great deal already done for them at two of 
the three great military ports, and a less full arrangement at the third 
—Sheerness. Gradually the “ Excellent” has become at Portsmouth 
not only the gunnery drill and experiment ship, but also the head- 
quarters of the class of men belonging to the Portsmouth command 
who come under the general term—seamen gunners. In like manner 
has grown the gunnery establishment at Devonport with its head- 
quarters in the “Cambridge.” So again we have torpedo-men’s 
headquarters in the ‘ Vernon” at Portsmouth and “ Defiance” at 
Devonport. Then we have all the engine-room complements, and all 
the artificers in the Navy, claiming as their headquarters the “ Asia” 
at Portsmouth, the “Indus” at Devonport, and the ‘‘ Pembroke ” at 
Chatham. All the seamen who belong to none of the categories 
above specified fall back on the “ Duke of Wellington” at Portsmouth, 
the “ Royal Adelaide” at Devonport, and the barracks at Sheerness 
under the wing of the “ Duncan.” Lastly we have the ‘‘ Impregnable ” 
at Devonport, with the “ St. Vincent ” at Portsmouth, the ‘‘ Boscawen ” 
at Portland, and the ‘‘ Ganges” at Falmouth, all resting on her and 
forming the great inlet for the supply of boys to the Navy. Then for 
the Marines and Marine Artillery are the barracks at each of the ports, 
forming headquarters for sections of the force which is called naval, 
but not really more separated from it, could we only so regard it, than 
the seamen gunners in the “ Excellent,” or the artificers in the 
“ Asia.” 

When, therefore, the organizers at the Admiralty came to look at 
what they had before them, it was as natural that the seaman gunner 
should flow to the ‘“‘ Excellent,” the torpedo-man to the “ Vernon,” 
the stoker to the “ Asia,” and the signalman to the “ Duke of Welling- 
ton” before distribution, as that the marine should flow to Forton 
Barracks. Accordingly this has been done. 

It will be noticed of course that there is as yet no gunnery or 
torpedo headguarters at Sheerness, and that therefore other arrange- 
ments must be made, but no doubt that will by-and-bye follow. 

Thus, it has followed as an integral part of the scheme of mobiliza- 
tion, say for Portsmouth as an example, that the “ Excellent” shall 
always have its finger on all her men in the mobilizing command of 
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Portsmouth, extending as has been described, and that the Captain 
shall at all times, knowing the ships that are to be manned out of 
the Portsmouth command, have complete gunnery complements ready 
on paper, so that in three hours after the signal to mobilize is made, 
the lists may go to the Commander-in-Chief, and that if the further 
order to discharge the men is given, they may proceed at once to the 
ships for which they have been appropriated. 

In order that this may be done, the Captain of “ Excellent” is 
informed month by month of the names, ratings, and place of every 
gunnery man in the whole of the Portsmouth mobilizing command. 
It will have been seen also that there are three streams which will flow 
into the ‘ Excellent” on the order to mobilize, that formed of the 
active part of the Navy, and then the men from the Coast Guard and 
the pensioners who hold gunnery ratings, but the second stream will 
only flow in as it is wanted, and the pensioner stream is under control. 
If the seamen gunners already in the service afloat are sufficient 
for the ships there will be no call on the Coast Guard. 

The “ Excellent,” considered as a harbour ship and apart from her 
position of gunnery headquarters, is in the position of any other drill 
ship,. she will send to sea her own people and will call in pensioners 
to take their places. Drills will be limited to actual requirements 
under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief, but it is understood 
that the necessities of the sea service may supersede all drill, and 
therefore no permanent provision is made for it. 

The “ Vernon” deals with all cases of torpedo-men in precisely the 
same way as the “ Excellent”? deals with seamen gunners. So does 
the “ Asia” with all stokers and artificers, and so does the ‘‘ Duke of 
Wellington” with all other ratings, and the “St. Vincent” with 
boys. 

Devonport is exactly on all fours with Portsmouth as to mobilizing 
arrangements, except that the “ Excellent”? and ‘“‘ Vernon” supply 
Sheerness as well as Portsmouth with gunners and torpedo-meo. 
Sheerness also is precisely alike, except as to the ‘‘ Duncan” becoming 
the depot for gunners and torpedo-men, and drawing the needful 
supplies of them from Portsmouth. 

Recapitulating and fillmg up some gaps, we have this as the 
general state of things at each of the three great military ports when 
the Admiralty send the telegram “ mobilize” to each of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief. 

The Captain of the gunnery ship sends in the statement of all the 
men holding gunnery ratings who are to embark immediately, and 
says where they are to be found. 

The Captain of the torpedo ship does the like for torpedo ratings, 
the steam reserve ship for ratings under her control, and the flag ship 
for those with which she deals. ‘This completes the complements 
of the ships to be manned except boys, sick berth staff, and marines. 
The boys’ training ships will be ordered to hold in readiness the pro- 
portion of boys required for each ship, and the Colonels Commandant 
will be requisitioned in the usual way for the complements of marines 
and marine artillery. The naval hospital is treated very much like a 
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ship in providing the sick berth staff, and sends in the lists of men to 
be sent to each ship. All that is further required is the order to 
discharge the men, when at once all the ships intended for commis- 
sion receive their men, and are supposed to be ready to proceed to sea 
in forty-eight hours if the emergency should actually require that 
haste.’ 

Every one of the ships which have discharged men has a war com- 
plement assigned to her, and this war complement is made up by 
calling in pensioners. These pensioners, all over the country, are 
under District Officers of Pensioners, and the Captains of the ships 
demand direct from these Officers at the pensioner centre, as many 
men as they require. 

If further supplies of men are wanted for the seagoing ships, the 
Coast Guard is drawn upon as has already been described, and, lastly, 
the Royal Naval Reserves. But these are drawn out in categories, 
not altogether but only so far as may be required. 

Thus if proclamation issues calling out the naval reserves, the only 
draft that would immediately follow would be on the men of the first 
class reserve who are in their second period of service, and the whole 
of the fourth class, the firemen. The other classes would only be 
drawn upon as they were demanded. The men of the first class 
would go to the flag ships at the ports for distribution, and the men 
of the fourth class to the steam reserve ships. 

It appears to me that while there is ample precision in all the 
arrangements I have detailed, there is also great elasticity. So far as 
I understand the matter, it appears that all the streams of supply are 
entirely under control, and that they may all be turned on full, or half, 
or quarter, according to the nature of the emergency and the 
pressure of the time, and this is certainly an excellent result to have 
arrived at. 

Some part of the necessity for transfer of pensioners to take the 
place of men sent afloat is undoubtedly due to the fact of our reserves 
of men being kept in ships instead of in barracks’; ships entail a staff 
and duties which barracks do not ; and so whereas the marine barracks 
might be, except, of course, such staff as might be necessary for 
recruiting and training recruits, emptied without replacement to fill 
up the vacancies afloat, the stationary ships must have complements, 
and so require substitutes for the men sent away. This is a slight 
argument in favour of the barrack system, but all this mobilization 
and organization seems to tend more and more that way. 

This mobilization scheme, so complete in its form, and indeed in all 
its parts, is only possible on the understanding that we hold consider- 
able reserves of men always in the home ports. This policy is com- 
paratively recent, but if it were not necessary otherwise, it would be 
found necessary for the service of the port and in order that men may 
be properly instructed ; and on this head there is a difference between 
the marine depdts and the seamen depdts which will probably still 


1 T am of course speaking of each individual ship. Harbour space alone would 
prevent a large number getting to sea in that time. 
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exist when the barrack system is fully developed. The marine in 
depét may be wholly given up to a course of instruction which is to 
perfect him against the day of his embarkation. The seaman in port 
has to deal with a large amount of port work, which if for nothing 
else is necessary for the perfection of the ship in which he is to 
serve. The great section of the seaman class which forms the engine- 
room complement, for instance, must be continuously, indeed almost 
wholly, employed in the perfecting and preserving in order the 
immense masses of machinery which pass into the hands of the Navy 
proper as soon as the shipis pronounced complete by the dockyard au- 
thorities, and none of this machinery can be completed without great 
and continuous work on the part of the seamen of all classes. No 
steam trial of any ship can be carried out without this co-operation 
of the reserves in port. 

Then again the very instruction of the seaman requires an im- 
mense staff irrespective of the teaching staff. It is the material 
which determines the number of men on the seaman side of the Navy, 
and neither gunnery, torpedo, nor any other instruction except rifle 
and cutlass can be carried on without a great staff to manage 
the material. There must be crews, and there must be engine 
staff for every gun-vessel or torpedo-vessel or boat which takes 
a party outside the harbour. Then the mere fact that there is a 
harbour and that you cannot march across it, necessitates, and always 
will necessitate the supply of substitutes for seamen removed from 
port to seagoing ships. So that, while the system of providing an 
immediate supply of seamen to treat an immediate possible demand 
for the ships which are otherwise ready to go to sea, meets that 
object, it also meets all the instructional necessities which the com- 
plexities of modern naval science call for, and all the port duties 
which must in any case be carried out. But it follows that it isa 
leading principle of the scheme of mobilization, that substitutes in 
larger or smaller quantity must be found to take the place of the sea- 
men sent to sea. 

After mobilization is complete and the ships are all manned there 
will follow, if time does not continue to press, certain weedings and 
adjustments in putting the right men into the right places, which 
could hardly have been carried out at the first. Pressure may have 
put undue proportions of Coast Guard men or of Naval Reserve men 
into certain ships. Men essentially unfit for distant service may have 
got into a distant service ship, and men in fall vigour of lusty manhood 
may under the pressure of speed have fallen into what is essentially 
an old man’s post. As long as the ships remain under the command 
of either of the Home Commanders-in-Chief, it becomes their duty to 
make these adjustments, and even when the squadrons pass away 
from his command, it would be quite within the province of the new 
Commanders to continue the process until all the different elements 
were properly balanced in the ships. 

It has been the policy of former years to produce a number of 
inferior ironclads, and a number of special gunboats as what are 
called coast defence vessels. I have always thought the ideas which 
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produced these vessels were fallacious ones, resting upon an entirely 
unexamined assumption that it would be the business of this country 
in the next naval war to defend itself against heavy attacks made by 
the enemy’s ironclads on our territory. The idea was a proper one 
for any Power but ourselves, as they could not reasonably hope to 
hold the command of the sea if we chose to refuse it to them, and 
consequently their coasts were always liable to insult at our hands. 
But unless we wilfully surrender it, or become of so saving a turn 
that we do not like to spend the money necessary to make certain of 
it—conditions which no single Englishman will accept unless they 
are wrapped up in such a form that he does not perceive what he 
is doing—we ourselves could not expect this kind of attack. Even if 
we might expect it as the result of a temporary loss of the command: 
of the sea, coast defence vessels of the character I speak of are a very 
bad form of defence. None of the ironclads are very powerful; 
neither the ironclads nor the gunboats have much locomotive power. 
They are deficient in speed in smooth water, but still more deficient 
in all the qualities which would enable them to press against a sea. 
Hence they cannot be combined in one spot ready to use their loco- 
motive powers in any required direction so soon as the enemy’s in- 
tention to attack develops itself. Their march is altogether too 
slow and too uncertain for any programme of this kind. There is 
no reasonable way of using them in war (if they cannot be employed 
on blockading service off the enemy’s coast) but to distribute them 
locally at those points along our coasts where it may be supposed 
the enemy could reap his greatest rewards, or do us the most serious 
injuries. The result of course is that if ironclad force is permitted 
to approach our shores for the purpose of injuring them or insulting 
them, it must be a strange and unusual force if a small group of these 
coast defence vessels became any hindrance to its operations. On 
the other hand, should the nature of the injury and of the insult by 
the enemy be such as it used to be when we were in full command 
of the sea, then we possess for defensive purposes a singularly un- 
wieldy and inefficient description of force with which to meet it. 
But the vessels being there, and being entirely unfitted for real sea- 
going duties, the organizers at the Admiralty have done the best they 
could with them, and have arranged to man and distribute them in 
groups round the coast. To these vessels there would go the older and 
more unfit men, and those portions of the reserves that are not suited to 
general service. With them would be combined such of the existing 
tenders to the first reserve ships as were found not incapacitated for 
service. It is no doubt difficult to say how these vessels would 
actually be used in war, but the system of grouping them round the 
coast gives at least a fixed point to start from, and their destination 
could be partially or wholly altered later on. 

But while there is this clear design of an inner line of vessels with 
a strictly local radius of operations, and while on the face of it, and 
looking to all previous experience, the attacks upon our shipping close 
at home will be of a persistent and damaging character which cannot 
be met by the coast defence ships as they stand, there is very little 
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attempt at local personnel. There is only in fact the very small force 
started by Lord Brassey, and called the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers, which have corps or batteries in the Thames, the Mersey, the 
Severn, and the Clyde, as well as at Brighton, Hastings, and Yar- 
mouth. Their numbers are only 2,000, and though by a recent 
order their strictly local character and duties have been clearly set 
forth, it cannot be felt that they will wholly fill their really im- 
portant place until the local vessels in which they are to serve shall 
be actually in hand. That this will come, and without any long delay, 
cannot I think be doubted by anyone watching the signs of the times. 
Lord Cowper and those who originally acted with him in this matter, 
have certainly been justified in what has since taken place. 

It is perhaps well that I should now give some ideas of the quanti- 
ties of ships and men dealt with in this plan of mobilization. I do 
not profess exact accuracy in the figures; it is by no means neces- 
sary that they should be more than roughly approximate, as the only 
matters necessary to consider are the absolute and relative size of 
the masses and groups dealt with in order to carry away a general 
idea of the augmentation of our naval force brought about by mobili- 
zation, and how far the quantities of men and material suit each 
other. 

At the end of last year the material of the Navy appears to have 
stood nearly as follows :— 


Seagoing Ships in Commission, 


Ds Nh < Fo eA 8s sO 16 
Cruizers, lst, 2nd, and 3rd class ........ 3 

DO cca ed ks veer edes we tie cnwers 18 
Gun-vessels, Ist and 2nd class.......... 13 
Gunboats, Ist and 2nd class..........¢+ 25 


First Reserve Squadron. 


Pbistitile eign ior2-s Sie wtete wieloioavelo.ciotovarsiate- stays 8 
Seaver, SEE CIABS is «bie car Se lelarw. ceesie cies l 
GHNDOAUS: oi invedis. serine toraeien aie sees Fi 
Seagoing Ships in Reserve. 
ES APUG WRT Sires (oreo ones euarstayeysiers cits aietan 15 
Cruizers, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class ........ 33 
DOE op crntnngierse kbesereneoonwads 5 
AG UITSV CORSE) is ois oy oieiaaigiaieis Sis aisiavorslansuelelanece l 
Ee Pee ene ore 4 
Coast Defence Vessels. 
Armoured (at home)? ..........-ee0e. 6 
AgMOUTER (APTOAE), .o.60s:6)<.0:0\0 i050: 05 oases 4 
Gunboats (at home)*....... ata oRsicys legato ees 33 
AamOR TS LORE) oi a: ois :0-0:2 5::001009.016/ ohsrore 7 
? Not wholly manned. 2 Two partly manned as tenders. 


3 Sixteen partly manned as tenders. 
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Speaking in general terms, we have 119 fighting ships in com- 
mission and 108 in reserve, or, if we left out the coast defence 
vessels, 58 in reserve. And so, according to the way we look at it, 
| : mobilization may be said to double our force or to add 50 per cent. to 
3 i it. Probably the latter would generally be considered a safer way of 
| regarding it. But if it is so regarded, it seems almost certain that 
we shall employ the armed merchant auxiliary very largely, indeed 
much more largely than we have yet any conception of, for though 
there are cruizers, sloops, and gunboats building, there are a very 
considerable number of the latter classes now in commission which 
are close to the end of their seagoing career. 

The Estimates give us a grasp of the numbers and distribu- 
tion of our personnel such as was never given before, and it is oné 
of the many good things this Board has given us which will be of 
lasting service. 

Turning to this document, we find the personnel of the Navy 
proper, including marines, thus distributed :— 


In ships on active service .......... 23,190 
In First Reserve ships and tenders .. 3,085 
ee eee ee eee ee 698 


Troop and store ships.............. 2,166 





Total in seagoing ships ........ 29,439 


In gunnery and training ships ...... 2,584 
In stationary GDIPO .6 66sec ccsceose 4,193 
ee rere ere eT er eT eee 269 


In reserves and under training...... 14,560 


Total in harbour ships ....... . 21,606 





Total for the Service afloat .... 51,045 


Officers on half-pay..............6. 341 
Royal Marines on shore in reserve .. 6,367 
Coast Guard Reserve ........-.eec. 4,000 
Royal Naval Reserve ............-. 19,828 
Pensioner eserves sicceccd access 2,210 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers.... 2,000 


Total in: TOserve® 6.2.28 .0c0s0 S414 


Now, in bringing these masses together in the process of mobiliza- 
tion, we have to begin by dismissing the 103 seagoing ships in com- 
mission, and the 23,190 men and Officers on board them, because so 
far the mobilization is complete. For the moment, too, we had better 


1 Behind these are the pensioners under 55 years of age, but the numbers are not 
given. ; 
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dismiss the First Reserve squadron of sixteen ships and their 3,385 
men. ‘These ships are partly manned, and, as I have explained, they 
take their full complement not from the reserve of men immediately 
ready for the service afloat, but from the first of the real reserves— 
the Coast Guard. 

Having thus cleared the ground we find ourselves in face of 
58 ships of the regular reserve, and 21,606 Officers and men in the 
harbour ships, or under training and instruction. 

We are immediately struck, | think, remembering the introductory 
part of this paper, with the wisdom of recent policy in the embodiment 
of a permanent naval force. For we are in this position at the 
moment, that without going to the extremes within our power, we 
an, at very short notice, and with very little disturbance, make a 
very considerable augmentation to the seagoing fleet. The ships are 
there, up to a certain point, and the men are there clearly in excess 
of the wants of the ships which are at the moment ready. Moreover, 
the great mass of the men in harbour ships are under training, most 
of which could not be got elsewhere. This maintenance of an imme- 
diate reserve is, therefore, a measure of the soundest policy in what- 
ever way it may be looked at. , 

But when mobilization on a serious scale takes place, we have to 
add to the seagoing ships in reserve the coast defence vessels; and 
we must add to these a body of merchant auxiliaries which, in my 
opinion at least, would turn out to be a very large one. 

It is not to be supposed that this first reserve of men are all avail- 
able. A great many of the stationary ships are abroad, and of those 
at home certain parts of their crews would not in any case be avail- 
able, while at the moment of pressure it is obvious that the actual 
strength would not come up to the paper strength. But, however 
this may be, we shall probably not be far wrong in setting this force 
of nominally 21,696 men against the 58 seagoing ships in reserve, 
and the 39 coast defence ships which are at home, together with the 
80 first class, and a proportion of the 63 second class torpedo-boats 
which we now possess. 

On this view, and looking at matters in the rough, and supposing 
the men in the stationary ships at home can be replaced by men 
suitable for harbour work, but not suited to sea work, it does not 
appear that it would be necessary to exhaust even the whole of the 
Coast Guard reserve unless the seagoing ships in reserve are brought 
up to a strength equal to, or exceeding that of, the fleet in commis- 
sion. Indeed, we know this is so, for last year the whole fleet in 
reserve, except 3 gunboats and 59 torpedo-boats, was fully manned, 
and yet the Coast Guard reserve was by no means heavily drawn 
upon. 

There does seem to be, in fact, primd fucie evidence that for the 
first time almost in our history we have got at not immoderate cost a 
very ample supply of men in proportion to ships. 

I wish [ could think it were so in the case of the Officers. I can 
never look at this question without uneasiness. To get rid of certain 
inconveniences, some of which were pure matters of opinion, others of 
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which were distinct parts of a naval policy from which we have 
divorced ourselves by a violent wrench, we have come to regard it as 
only necessary to keep a supply of Officers barely, indeed I believe 
not barely, but insufficiently, large for the ships in commission in 
peace time. We have gradually brought ourselves to regard it as 
proper that in war time one half of our fleet should be officered by all 
sorts of contrivances and devices; admitting as unquestioned the 
broad fact that in war time we are to be very much worse officered 
than in peace. 

I have already shown that according to this year’s Estimates there 
are only 341 Officers of all ranks on half-pay ; there are 4,539 on full 
pay or active service. The compensations are the large numbers 
under instruction, &c., put down in the Estimates at 1,200, the 249 
in gunnery and training ships, the 352 in stationary ships (many of 
them, however, abroad), the 204 in troop and store ships. This, if 
every man was available, would not make up much more than half 
the number required, the remainder must be made up from the mer- 
cantile marine, from the very few retired Officers who are suitable for 
sea service, by the promotion of midshipmen at a very young age, 
and before they are trained, and, in fact, by any and every sort of 
device which the-pressure of the moment may suggest. 

This picture of the Officer difficulty is the only difficulty I see in 
these otherwise capital mobilization arrangements. But I am not 
disinclined to think that brought out as they now are into full day- 
light by the plan of mobilization, it will soon be seen that the prin- 
ciple of considering that a ship is not a naval force unless she is com- 
pletely officered and manned governs all things, and that ideas of 
percentage of employment must go down before it. 

Some doubts are commonly expressed as to the possibility of keep- 
ing any individual ship ready at forty-eight hours’ notice; but inti- 
mately acquainted as I am with every detail of the Steam Reserve, and 
with the remembrance that there was hardly a line of the Steam 
Reserve Instructions issued in 1885 which did not pass through my 
brain and out at my pen, I believe there is no difficulty, but except 
when war is anticipated it would not be wise for many reasons to 
keep ships in reserve so completely stored as this would imply. I 
would rather for instance leave the bunkers empty asa rule. Only I 
think it would be advantageous to increase the cadre of Officers and 
men on board the ships in reserve. 

Another point is often offered as a criticism on the system of 
hastily manning ships on an emergency. It is said that such ships 
when they go to sea are only nominally ready for action. This is to 
a great extent true. But it is only true because Officers and men— 
except the cadres which have been all along attached to the ships—may 
be entirely unacquainted with her. It is most true because those on 
whom speedy order and regulation must depend are not in a position 
to deal with it at once. But if the Commander and the second in 
command are definitely attached to the ship while she is in reserve, 
they can instantly put every man in his place the moment he steps 
over the side, and having full knowledge of the ship and full confi- 
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dence in their knowledge, there is no reason why the ship should not 
be really as well as formally ready for action as she steams to sea. 

This is an obvious supplement to the present mobilization scheme. 
It happens to be one not touched by the Officer difficulty in the larger 
and more important ships. There are plenty of spare Captains and 
plenty of spare Commanders sighing for employment. The will of 
the Admiralty and Treasury consent are alone required to establish it 
as a principle next week. It has long been looked for by the Navy, 
and is the direct sequitur of the present scheme. 

I cannot close this paper without expressing the obligations I am 
under, and the Institution with me, to Sir Anthony Hoskins, who 
most kindly placed the papers in my hands, without which the lecture 
could not have been written. 


Admiral Sir R. 8. Ropryson, K.C.B.: Sir John Hay, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
certainly shall find it extremely difficult to conform tot he ten minutes rule, for I have 
a good deal to say on this matter ; but still obedience is the soul of the Army and also 
of the Navy, and, therefore, I will do my utmost to comply with that regulation. 
No doubt others will follow me who will be much better capable of discussing many 
of the points that have been brought before us than I can be, and I may say at 
starting that I have nothing to discuss by way of opposing the general scope of the 
lecture, which is one that I am delighted to find that my gallant friend has taken in 
hand. There is no person whose brain-power or whose experience and knowledge 
are better adapted to deal with such a subject, and, therefore, I am much delighted 
to have had the opportunity of listening to so able an exposition of what has been 
done in the way of mobilizing the Navy. I entirely concur in the praise that he has 
given to the automatic arrangements he has described, which seem to me extremely 
well contrived. It is also with much pleasure that I have followed the intelligent 
remarks that he has made upon the now historical subject of impressment. I can 
most heartily congratulate the Navy and the country that so barbarous a proceeding 
is a thing of the past. Although, as I say, I concur with almost everything that the 
lecturer has said, I do not think that he has, with his usual acumen, and with his 
usual examination of propositions—for you have observed and know very well that 
my gallant friend is a granter of propositions—in general, he goes to the bottom 
of subjects, and looks well into them in all their bearings—but I do not think my 
gallant friend has quite taken the right view of the attacks that might be made upon 
our defenceless towns, upon the estuaries of our rivers, and upon commercial ports. He 
has hardly, in his usual manner, gone to the bottom of that subject, and, therefore, he 
has rather undervalued the defence that must be provided for them. He seems to 
think that because the gunboats are small, because the gunboats are not swift, and 
because the vessels for coast defence are not good sea-boats, they are a mistake, and 
he has even gone so far as to say that they are worthless. It seems to me that the 
right view of the matter is this: we know that in case of war, attacks may be made 
upon our ports at the very time that our fleets, acting in other places, are victorious ; 
for instance, at the experiment made last year you remember that the enemy’s ships 
got into Falmouth without being observed. Ships may miss each other; fleets may 
miss each other, and one single ship may appear upon a defenceless coast, may 
attack our mercantile harbours, and do a great deal of mischief and destruction. 
This is so much realized at the present time that the question has come to the front 
with reference to defending these ports with fixed forts, and the War Department 
asks for a large expenditure on this very supposition. Now, I maintain that if a 
port or a town on an open coast is to be defended by fixed forts, considering the 
lessons we have had, and the intentions that have been ascribed to a neighbouring 
nation by its Minister of Marine, we ought not to leave such places as our mercan- 
tile ports, especially on the estuaries of rivers, without some defence that shal} 
possess some degree of mobility. The Government are of that opinion, and are 
going to fortify these places ; but I would ask anybody acquainted with the arts of 
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attack and defence, whether it would not be a great assistance to the defence of these 
ports to have thirty or forty gunboats to supplement that fixed defence. I also 
think that no such defence can be effectually maintained if there are not attached 
to those ports and estuaries and open towns some exceedingly fast vessels ready to 
pick up any light-armed gentlemen who may come simply for the purposes of 
plunder and destruction. I have nothing more to say on that subject ; 1 simply 
wish my worthy friend, Admiral Colomb, “when he next lectures upon this question, 
to see whether there is quite such an impossibility of such an attack being made 
on us as he thinks at present, and whether these gunboats would not be a very 
useful supplement to the defence of those ports. There is one other thing I wish 
to refer to, if I shall not be out of order in doing so. My gallant friend has in his 
most interesting lecture adverted to the extreme readiness and willingness of the 
Admiralty to communicate information on the subject he has lectured upon, and 
he gives them every possible credit for that. Now, I have turned to the explanatory 
statement of the First Lord, and there I find under the head of “Personnel of the 
Navy,” without which the Navy could not exist, that we have respecting this 
subject a page and three- -quarters of printed matter, three-fourths of which is 
taken up by a most useful measure—that for increasing the pay and raising the 
status of the Lieutenants of the Fleet, an act of long-delayed justice to that 
valuable body. In the whole of that explanatory statement there are only a very few 
lines about the organization of the Navy, containing the most meagre outline of what 
the gallant Officer has now told us in detail; and which would have been so much 
more satisfactory if found in an official document than in an unofficial compilation. 
[ also looked to see what part of the personnel of the Navy was referred to in the 
Navy Estimates. I say this with reference to the remarks made by my gallant 
friend of the extreme readiness of the Admiralty to give information. I found 
eighty-one pages of detail as to the position of the men, their pay, their clothes, in 
fact, all the details without which the personnel of the Navy could not exist. I 
turned to see what this cost, and I found that the total cost of the personnel of the 
Navy is put down at over 6,000,000/. ; on turning to the matériel of the Navy I find the 
whole expense of the matériel of the Navy is over 4,000,000/., to which 105 pages of 
detail and eleven pages and a half in the First Lord’s explanatory statement are 
devoted ; and mind you there is not a single word too much afforded to the 
matériel, but it would appear from this comparison that the information as to the 
personnel is unduly scanty when we see that what is the bone, vitality, and sinew 
of the Navy is disposed of in a page and three-quarters. You ought to have had a 
great deal more explanation, and a great deal more stated about the personnel of the 
Navy. You ought to have pretty nearly all that the lecturer has told us to-day 
about the organization of the Navy, the composition of its personnel, and its dis- 
tribution; but that, as I say, has been dealt with most inefficiently and most 
ineffective ly in the statement of the First Lord. It is this want of explanation that 
has brought the Navy to the state in which it is. If, as we asked long ago, we had 
had each Head of the Departments of the Navy—the head of the personnel, the 
head of the matériel, the head of the financial, and other branches—making reports 
to the First Lord, coupled with and submitted to Parliament with the Navy 
Estimates, it would have been impossible for us to have been in the condition that 
we found ourselves in in 1884; and it would have been impossible for the First 
Lord to have made the statements concerning the efficiency of the Navy, which 
shortly afterwards proved entirely erroneous. “If these naval Officers, other Heads 
of Departments, had given reports, to be made public, to the First Lord of what 
they had done in their several departments with regard to the duties entrusted to 
them, it would have been impossible that the mistakes which have been made in 
former times should have occurred, and I maintain that if we proceed to let things 
slide without explanation, we shall not get the necessary money from the country, 

and we shall find that all the money spent on the Navy has been spent in vain. ‘A 
few years ago I had occasion tc ask in the “Nineteenth Century”? what were 
the arrangements that were likely to be made to defend the commerce of this 
country, not only from the time it passes between Scilly and Ushant, but in all those 
latitudes and longitudes through which not only the wealth but the food of this 


country must wend its way. The answer of the First Lord comes three years after I 
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put the question. I put the question in 1885, and in 1888 he says that great caution 
is necessary in forming an opinion as to the manner in which this work is to be 
done, upon the doing of which we depend for our food and for our wealth, but he 
has not yet found a way to say how that fleet of merchant ships shall be defended. 
I think if I was put to it I could solve the problem, and probably in less than three 
years. I see gallant Officers here who would be able to find a way in which to 
defend our food supply and our commerce without any insurmountable difficulty. 
But the extraordinary thing is, that amongst the members of this Board of Admiralty 
—a Board the very best that has been constituted for many a year—we had @ 
Member of the House of Commons who, in December last, made a speech in which 
he said that twenty additional fast cruizers are the very least that this country 
could ask for. My gallant friend Lord Charles Beresford, one of the most distin- 
guished Officers in the Navy, a practical man of unbounded resource, in conse- 
quence of not being able to get a better scheme of war organization than at present 
exists, was forced to resign ; that is to say, his conscience compelled him to do so; 
but the First Lord, who is not a sailor, and whose office it is to defend the floating 
wealth of the country, while confessing his inability to do that, in spite of his 
colleague’s warning, actually reduces the shipbuilding expenditure of the Navy, 
and boasts of the policy he has adopted. It is our special business to defend this 
country, and our object must be to represent to the country, as far as we can do so, 
whether the Navy is in an efficient state or not. Now, I do not wish to say unkind 
things about the Admiralty, for in all my past experience in the Navy I have never 
met men more willing nor more capable than the present Board, nor desirous to do 
the best for the country and to maintain the Navy in a right position, so that it 
should be adequate for our wants, but that the Navy is not, and is not likely to be 
adequate for our wants. I think we have the First Lord’s own authority for 
saying—there was just one other thing bearing on the deficiency of the First Lord’s 
explanatory statement to which I should like to refer—it is on the state of the 
artillery of the Navy. I looked at that naval ordnance paragraph in the First. 
Lord’s explanation, and in that I find that we have 460,000. asked for for guns. 
I looked to see what kind of guns were asked for, and how soon we might expect 
our ordnance afloat to be on an equality with that of other maritime Powers, 
because after all a breech-loader or a muzzle-loader is not exactly the same thing. 
I wanted to see whether the guns asked for would provide the Navy with the 
armament that it requires. The whole sum asked for is 460,000/., but no informa- 
tion is vouchsafed as to what calibre or description the guns are to be or the 
number that will be supplied. In looking at our shortcomings, it must be remem- 
bered that we are living under a Government of almost universal suffrage, and if 
it is extremely difficult to give to an enlightened civilian, an ordinary member of 
Parliament, who is not particularly obtuse, a proper idea of the wants of the Navy, 
what chance have we of getting a proper idea of those wants or of the security of 
the country into the minds of our masters? We have apparently no chance but 
one, and that I am sorry to say is denied us in toto. The one chance is this, that 
the person charged with the responsibility of providing the country with an 
adequate Navy should have the courage to come to a democratic Parliament and 
say, “ We have not got an adequate Navy, and if you wish for an adequate Navy, 
we must have so much.” If the country says, ‘ No, we do not care for the Navy ; 
we are bent on saving money, and we do not care for an efficient Navy,” then so it 
must be; but at least let them know the whole truth. I repeat, if you can only 
make the technical and professional heads of the Admiralty responsible, publicly 
and individually, for the advice they give by reports to Parliament, and for the 
work of their several departments through the First Lord, who should summarize 
and digest them, so that the House of Commons shall be properly instructed ; 
shall know the reason why they are asked for money, and the exact amount asked 
for—if you can only bring that about, I think you will have gone another very 
long step towards securing for the country an adequate Navy. A long step has 
been taken by the attempt to organize and mobilize the Navy ; a long step has been 
taken by the publication of the First Lord’s explanatory statement. Let us also 
have published the explanations of those who have a practical knowledge of the 
fighting requirements ef the Service in which they have passed their lives, who 
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must initiate the working out of those details which they are in charge of, on 
whom devolves the duty of advising and instructing the First Lord ; and then, and 
not till then, we may hope to have an adequate Navy, and ensure the security of 
our country. 

Captain FirzaeRrap, R.N.: I should be glad if I may be allewed to congratulate 
Admiral Colomb on the extreme comprehensiveness of the paper which he has just 
read. He seemed, however, in that paper to congratulate himself upon the following 
fact: ‘‘there does seem to be primd facie evidence that for the first time almost in 
our history we have got, at not immoderate cost, a very ample supply of men in 
proportion to ships.” I cannot see that that is a subject for particular congratula- 
tion, because I think it has been arrived at not by increasing the men but by 
reducing the ships. He then touched on a question which, to my mind, is the most 
vital point in the whole lecture, namely, the paucity of Officers. We have, of 
course, a fixed list now, but a statement of this kind, and an agitation of the 
question, may perhaps bring it to that head, when there will be an increase of the 
active list. It seems to be absolutely imperative that we should have a distinct 
increase in the active list. We have 200 senior Lieutenants, all fully eligible to 
become Commanders. There you have, at any rate, the means of a large increase in the 
Commander’s list, but the Lieutenant’s list is exactly where we are short, and where 
we should first feel the pinch in war time. We have got into that sort of straight 
waistcoat fashion that we are to stick to our present lists whatever our requirements 
are, and that seems absurd. If I might make one remark on Sir Spencer Robinson’s 
very able speech with reference to the insufficiency of the Navy, I may say that the 
whole question resolves itself into this: How are you to make people believe that 
they want more ships and a stronger Navy? I really do not know. It seems to be 
the entire duty of a naval Officer (at any rate while on half-pay) to endeavour to 
alarm the country, to make them see that if they do not put the money down, all 
sorts of disasters will happen to them when war comes. We cannot have meetings 
in Trafalgar Square ,because they are illegal, but I am quite sure if naval Officers 
would look to this more as their business while not otherwise employed, and would 
endeavour to set the case clearly before the people, that they might at any rate 
frighten, if not persuade, them into taking the necessary steps for their defence. 

Captain J.C. R. Cotoms, M.P.: I wish to offer one or two very brief remarks upon 
this paper. I think one of the most remarkable evidences of the way in which we 
have been allowing the naval safety of this country to drift is to be found in the 
fact that the lecturer congratulates, and rightly congratulates, the country upon 
having at last got a system to bring the men and the ships together rapidly. 1 
cannot help recalling that some eight years ago, when discussing naval essays in this 
theatre, I got into hot water with some of my naval friends by concluding with a 
remark that I believed the Royal Navy of England “to be the most disjointed and 
unorganized service under the Crown.” Well, I think the justification of that 
remark is to be found in the fact that we are congratulating ourselves to-day that 
we have a scheme by which men and ships within the limits of the four corners of 
the United Kingdom are to be brought together, which did not exist at the time I 
made that statement. 1 think the present administrators of the Admiralty deserve 
every credit; I think those who have brought these arrangements to the state in 
which they have been described to-day deserve every credit ; but I cannot help 
casting my mind a little beyond the scope of the paper. When this word 
‘‘ mobilize” passes over the kingdom it is to bring the men to the ships, so that the 
ships shall be ready to do their work within 48 hours. That is but a part of the 
function of “ mobilization.” It is satisfactory to know that a scheme at last exists 
for bringing the men from all parts of the country to the ships, but when those 
words are passing over the wires of the United Kingdom they will be passing 
thousands of miles over the submarine cables to the most distant parts of the world. 
I should like to know what will the flashing of the word “ mobilize’ mean to the 
Admirals and to the mercantile marine in the Pacific and in the South Atlantio, 
and all over the world. Will it convey anything more than a signal of alarm ? 
Will it put in motion those forces necessary, which ought immediately to be put in 
motion simultaneously on almost every sea on the face of the globe? I mention this 
fact because I wish to counteract the impression, which does not exist here, but 
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which exists out of doors, that we spend plenty of money on the Navy, and that 
everything is all right if we will only leave it alone. It is necessary, I think, to 
avoid its being understood that because we have a scheme to bring men and ships 
in the United Kingdom together, that we have a scheme of naval mobilization. I 
say that naval mobilization means this, the placing of the necessary naval forces 
where those necessary naval forces are wanted, and in their positions simultaneously 
and at once. Until the First Lord in a memorandum, or the gallant lecturer,' can 
state with some authority in this theatre that our naval arrangements are such, 1 
say that we have in no true sense got a real scheme of naval mobilization. It must 
embrace something more than that which has been incidentally referred to, and very 
properly referred to, in the lecture. When you are mobilizing your naval forces in 
these harbours, what are you going to do with the mercantile marine at home and 
abroad ? It is all very well to say you are going to arm them. Where are they to 
be armed? Where are the stores? Where are the trained men? What is your 
system for effecting that conveniently at the different great strategical centres in 
different seas? Well, it is unfortunately necessary to say that we have not got any 
of these arrangements, because I can quote, as Sir Spencer Robinson has done, a 
speech of the First Lord. Those are conditions that have to be fulfilled if you are 
really going to protect your commerce in war, simultaneous mobilization of your 
forces tor war on the different naval stations of the world. It is not merely bringing 
the men to the ships at home, but seeing that behind the men and the ships at home 
and abroad there shall be reserves on the spot, and that both for ships and men 
there shall be a sufficiency of armaments, stores, coals, and supplies, and preparation 
for repairs. That I take to be the true aim and scope of naval mobilization. It is 
satisfactory at all events that we have got so far; we have at last got a system that 
will bring the men and the ships at home together, and I trust that this paper and the 
efforts that the gallant lecturer is making, and that many naval Officers whom I see 
around me are making, will induce the country to look at their naval requirements 
in a somewhat broader fashion—to apply a little of that common sense which they 
apply in other matters to the consideration of the question of area over which naval 
preparations must extend, to the enormous responsibility that rests upon naval 
Officers and the system of naval administration. There is this one broad fact—that 
since I made that remark about the disjointed and unorganized state of the Navy 
eight years ago, and which is proved now to have been the case, we have spent every 
year since then 300,000/. upon the Admiralty, or in all nearly 2,500,000/., and we 
have only now got a scheme for bringing Officers, men, and ships together. One 
word more with regard to the question of Officers. Where your Officers are to come 
from, nobody knows, but this I venture to bring to the consideration of this Institu- 
tion once more. If you take the whole of the Officers on the Pay and Wages Vote, 
both Executive Officers, Accountant Officers, Medical Officers, Engineer Officers, 
Chaplains, Naval Instructors, commissioned and subordinate, altogether you will 
find that about one Officer in ten is an Accountant Officer, Now when you 
remember that you are paying 400/., 500/., or even as much as 600/. a year to an 
Officer who takes up the place of a Lieutenant in order to pay and keep the 
accounts of perhaps only 300 or 400 men,I think you will agree that naval 
organization, even in ships, wants looking into. I believe we are spending too 
much in paper, pens, and ink, and the men to use them, and not enough on the 
scientific fighting naval Officer. This is a large subject, but I feel that the sooner 
we open our eyes the better, and that it is rather a melancholy state of things when 
the First Lord at the head of a huge service, on which the whole fate of the Empire 
depends, is obliged to ask if any independent member of the House will get up and 
tell him how to protect the commerce of the country. 

Admiral Dz Horsey : I did not mean to rise, but I have been so much interested 
in what has fallen from the last speaker that I am tempted to add a word or two on 
the subjects that he has brought to our notice. When I heard that my friend 
Admiral Colomb was going to give us a lecture on mobilization I at once deter- 
mined to come and hear it, thinking that I was not only going to hear an excellent 
paper, such as he has written; for one cannot speak too highly of the matter con- 
tained in this paper, which is most valuable and a step in the right direction ; but 
when I came to hear a paper on mobilization I thought I was going to be told, as has 
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been better expressed by the last speaker, that the word mobilization meant the flash 
of the telegraph not only to bring Officers and men to Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Sheerness, because that is a very small matter, and most of us could have arranged 
it with half an hour’s thought, but that we should also hear how the Fleet was to be 
mobilized all over the world. If I go back some 20 years, to the time when I was 
Captain of a district ship, I may say that I had my plans all ready to collect 
together some 800 or 900 Coast Guard men. That was in 1868 and 1869, so that the 
idea of mobilization is not altogether new. I am very glad, however, to see that this 
scheme has been so elaborated that now, by the word “mobilize” being flashed, we 
can have our people assembled at our home ports. But I want to know if that 
means that we shall be ready for action in 48 hours, whether it means that we shall 
have a sufficient fleet to go to sea to meet our enemy. Can anyone in this room 
believe it? Does anyone who knows anything of history whatever believe that a 
ship will be ready to fight, with her people brought from all parts of England 
crowded into her and sent to sea—does anybody here believe that that ship will be 
ready to go into action with a French ship? For my part I should call it a farce. 
In these days our turrets ships and others are so complicated, the mechanism and 
armaments are so complicated in every way, that a man must be at least a month on 
board before he will know his way about. It is impossible to collect Officers, send 
them to sea, and say, “Go out and meet your enemy.” It is sending that ship 
under a grievous disadvantage, and might lead to disaster. If we followed the 
system, which I believe is adopted in France, of having the principal Officers belong- 
ing to a ship always at their posts, and if, as has been suggested, we promoted a 
couple of hundred Senior Lieutenants from whom to select Commanders for those 
ships in reserve—if we had always the leading men there, we could then afford to 
fill up the remainder when the word “mobilize” came; but the Captain, Com- 
mander, the Gunnery Officer, the Engineers, the torpedo-men must be there long 
before the word “mobilize” comes. ‘That is my impression. I also was in hopes 
that I should have heard that this order from the Admiralty to mobilize would have 
meant that every Commander-in-Chief on foreign stations would have received that 
ene word as well which would convey everything to his mind. I did not under- 
stand, however, from the paper that it alludes at all to anything beyond our own 
shores. I submit that a mobilization which is confined to collecting our Officers 
and men in our home ports does not one-tenth part cover the whole subject. There 
is another point to which I wish to cali attention. We seem to be congratulating ° 
ourselves in this paper that we have sufficient men and sufficient ships. Have we 
sufficient men and sufficient ships? I do not think so. I think nobody who has 
stuaied the subject can for a moment believe that we are complete in our number of 
ships and men. There is one other point. We must not rely upon our ships for 
the defence of our mercantile ports ; our fleets must be left free, and until we have 
a system of sufficient defence by land fortification and by torpedo-boats for 
our mercantile ports all round the coast, our Fleet will not be free to meet the 
enemy, for while it is looking for the enemy in one direction, hostile cruizers will be 
ruining our mercantile ports and their shipping in another. 

Mr. ARNOLD Forster: Perhaps it is rather presumptuous on my part to say 
anything in this discussion. It seems to me, however, that the paper might be a 
little more comprehensive, and I must say I think it furnishes an example of the 
extraordinary way in which in this country we are thankful for small mercies, that 
we should be here congratulating ourselves on the fact that at last the Admiralty 
have taken this step towards the performance of what is, I suppose, the very first 
and most elementary duty which they are constituted to perform. The idea of 
making it a matter of congratulation that they should be able to bring 70,000 men 
together within a certain number of hours at three ports in the South of England 
does seem to me to be extraordinary. I suppose the North-Western, as a matter of 
course, sends out orders every single week to its 200,000 employés with reference to 
every detail of that great service. It has been suggested that we ought to feel the 
same spirit of gratitude for the fact that this mobilization scheme has, to a certain 
extent, been made public. 1 cannot take that view. I have been at some pains to 
acquaint myself with the mobilization arrangements of the great Military Powers, 
and it seems to me the whole point of value of those schemes is that their main 
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features are known to every single person concerned in obeying the orders given, 
and I hope the time will come before very long when instead of its being made a 
favour that a certain portion of this mobilization scheme should be communicated 
to a professional assembly like this, the Admiralty will, without fail, discharge any 
person in the Service, whether he be a boy on the “St. Vincent ’’ or an Admiral in 
command of the Fleet, who was unacquainted with the duty which it would be 
incumbent upon him to perform in pursuance of this mobilizationscheme. It seems 
to me strange that in discussing this subject of mobilization it should have been 
confined within the borders of the United Kingdom, and should not have extended 
to our Colonial possessions, for as it at present stands it seems to me like discussing 
the question as to whether the Prussian Guard could march from Potsdam to Berlin 
in case of war, leaving out what was to be done on the Rhine. In all these schemes 
we should, I think, consider not only the men at the centre of the Empire, but also 
those at its outskirts. With regard to the matériel Admiral Colomb has said 
nothing. I should like to know—I may be wrong—but as far as I am able to judge, 
there has not been that adequate preparation of the matériel which Admiral Colomb 
tells us there has been with regard to the men. My belief is, and I think there are 
some Officers here who will confirm what I say, that the very first thing that would 
happen on such an order as this arriving at Portsmouth and Plymouth would be 
that the present ironclad squadron in the Channel would have to come into port, to 
send ashore the whole of its gear, to turn the whole of its crews over to the real 
fighting ships of the steam reserve, and would have to be up in drill until they were 
equipped and armed in such a manner as to fit them for modern war. Moreover, 
there would be a supply of guns, coals, and powder to be furnished to the Reserve 
ships, and in fact the whole organization of the existing squadron would have to be 
absolutely destroyed. Take the case of the Mediterranean,—everybody knows that 
the guns of the Mediterranean squadron are not guns which ought to be allowed to 
compete with the French guns. We have not got even a nucleus of the fleet which 
we are going actually to employ in any single one of our stations. I know we 
cannot maintain the Fleet upon a war footing at these stations, but what I complain 
of is that there is not at any one of them the nucleus of the Fleet which must be 
engaged when war takes place, and until we have provided such a nucleus both in 
the Channel and in the Mediterranean, and in the China squadrons, we have done 
very little towards this first step. With regard to the physical point of view I 


‘should like Admiral Colomb to tell me how far the actual requirements of supply 


have been calculated. It was my privilege to be allowed to attend the operations 
in the Channel last summer, and when the Channel squadron came into Portsmouth 
Harbour to coal they were only able to coal two ships at a time, and that in 
moderate weather. Portland, I believe, is in theory better supplied, but ships 
cannot coal there practically through the faultiness of the arrangernents, and the 
same difficulty exists at Devonport. With regard to the guns, the guns are not 
there, they are not on the gun-wharf. The modern guns which are to be supplied, 
and would have to be supplied if the ships are to go to sea, are not there, and I 
believe the confusion that would take place if we were to send our ships to Ports- 
mouth to get stores, coal, and powder would be very great. I should like to know 
whether there could not be some arrangement by which part of this work would be 
taken off of the great naval ports, and I should also very much like to know what 
provision has been made for providing the mercantile cruizers, which Admiral 
Colomb justly supposes will take a great part in the next war, with the guns, coals, 
and stores that they will require as well as the crews. We know the stores are 
supposed to be kept at Portsmouth, but we know it is impossible in a case like that 
that those stores should be put on board at these places. It may be that these 
stores may be kept at the various great mercantile ports, such as Liverpool and 
Glasgow, where there is enormous dock and railway accommodation, but I am quite 
certain that in case of war it will not be possible to put them on board at one or two 
great military ports of that kind. I must apologize for having taken part in this 
discussion, but I am one of a comparatively small number of civilians who take a 
great interest in this matter, and I am most desirous of doing what Captain Fitz- 
gerald says we ought to do, and which he did help me to do, namely, to inform the 
public, who have to move in this matter, what the real difficulty is: therefore, 
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if you will pardon my presumption and answer my questions, I shall be much 
obliged. 

Captain W. H. Henperson, R.N.: Owing to the power of rapid mobilization 
which has been one of the chief developments of Continental armies, and has spread 
to their navies, the critical point of a modern war may be reached within a few days 
of its declaration ; the necessity of keeping a large reserve of ships, ready for instant 
service, and this mobilization scheme has therefore been forced upon us. Complete 
as it is, 1 am convinced that the rapid commissioning of this reserve of ships will 
never be satisfactory or efficiently accomplished until the whole of the men in the 
Service, reserves as well, are permanently attached from entry to one of the divisions 
mentioned, and suitable barracks erected or turned over for the accommodation of 
the Officers and men belonging to the active force, but employed on home service. 
All the Officers and men so employed should be detailed to the ships in the basins 
ready for instant commissioning, such skeleton crews would form a nucleus round 
which the mobilized crew would collect. This plan would at least ensure that a 
small proportion of the Officers and men in every department know the ship and 
where to put their hands on everything on board. It would give legitimate, useful, 
and economical employment to the Officers and men of the active reserve in keeping 
their several ships clean and efficient, in the place of the great waste of their 
services which is caused by the system of depdt ships.! The exigencies of war may 
find us short of junior Officers, but I do not coincide with Admiral Colomb and 
Captain Fitzgerald in thinking a wholesale increase of the active list is possible or 
advisable. It must be borne in mind that the number of warrant officers has been 
much increased of late years, and that both warrant and petty officers are a much 
more highly trained and intelligent body of men, capable of undertaking greater 
responsibilities, than at any previous time in our history. I recollect the day when 
a Lieutenant was sent for to perform every trivial duty ; they now are also a much 
more highly trained, valuable, and expensive body than ever before. I deprecate 
any change which tends to make them too common, lowers their position, or in any 
way trenches upon the chain of responsibility which should devolve upon the junior, 
warrant, and petty officers. In the two latter branches we shall not obtain the 
quality we want if we do not trust them, and encourage them to undertake the true 
responsibilities of their position. The logical sequence of thorough training and 
development of intelligence is to lessen the amount of absolute supervision required.* 
While feeling that a great step has been gained in working out such a thorough 
scheme of mobilization for the United Kingdom, several speakers have regretted 








: I incline to the opinion that it would conduce to economy and efficiency, saving 
much needless wear and tear, if the Channel Squadron were laid up every winter 
and their crews distributed among the ships in reserve. Every spring the rapid 
commissioning of an effective force of the most modern ships of “all classes should 
take place, this force being kept together for as many months of the summer as 
were considered desirable to thoroughly drill and practise it in the evolutions and 
operations of modern warfare. In the winter it would be laid up again, and during 
this period many of the instructional gunnery and torpedo classes might be under- 
taken. It is a matter for consideration whether the same principles are not 
applicable to the ships of the 1st Reserve. It would certainly involve less wear and 
tear, and is a great thing for discipline to keep aggregates of men together. All 
ships on return from foreign service should be put into this reserve, and should not 
be dismantled until the moment arrived for putting them in hand for repairs, or 
disposal out of the Service. 

I look upon the Merchant Service as the source upon which we must fall back 
to supply deficiencies of number of juniors in wartime. It cannot be expected 
that Captains in the Merchant Service will be of much help to us; they will be 
wanted where they are, but I think encouragement should be held out to juniors to 
join the Naval Reserve for twelve years between the 1 age of twenty and thirty-two. 
Every Officer on joining should go through an instructional course in the gunnery 
and torpedo drill ships, and should then serve as a Junior Lieutenant for a definite 
period in a man-of-war. The greater the number of links that bind the Navy and 
Merchant Service together the better. 
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that nothing has been done for the foreign stations in this way. I do not see that 
such allusions as have been made have anything to do with the mobilization of the 
personnel of the Navy in the United Kingdom with which the paper which has 
been so ably prepared by Admiral Colomb, deals. ‘They really form part of a much 
wider question, involving the application of the principles of naval warfare, and 
undoubtedly show a vague feeling of need and desire that these principles should be 
faced. The truth is we in the Navy have not, as yet, had a Sir Edward Hamley to 
work out the operations of naval warfare for us, as he has done those of military 
warfare, which have long since become a definite science. So long as sail power 
remained, and dependence was placed in it, even as an auxiliary, and to a limited 
extent as the motive power of ships, this was impossible, no movements were 
definite and calculable. The tardy recognition of steam as the sole motive power 
has altered the whole aspect of the subject, and has rendered all the operations of a 
naval war under any given conditions possible of being worked out and recorded ; 
so strict are the limitations, so definite the movements, they are I am sure capable 
of greater precision than are the operations of military warfare. Believing as I do 
that all the problems of naval operations of defence including protection to our 
commerce can be as accurately worked out as can the German Staff at Berlin work out 
the necessities for defence against any given attack on the German Empire, I am 
forced to disagree with the statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty to the 
contrary, and to think that the complement of this mobilization scheme should be 
a naval defence scheme, which will make us alive to our absolute necessities in this 
respect. 

Captain Crrtis: I think the Coast Guard should be open to marines as well as 
to stokers, and that would give us a larger force. I can confirm Admiral De Horsey 
in what he said with respect to the Coast Guard being concentrated on board ship. 
They sent a Revenue cutter down to collect them, and the men used to go on board 
with their rating and kit so that they fell into their places at once; it was a tedious 
process, and the men complained of the want of accommodation. I think also that 
more Officers should be employed in the Coast Guard than at present. When you 
see seamen doing the duty of 1st and 2nd Class Officers, I am of opinion the duty 
could be performed much better by Officers, and those Officers would be eligible in 
case of mobilization, and useful in seeing after the reserve men. It is very interest- 
ing to see the healthy state of manning in the Navy compared with what it was in 
1840 and 1841. The “ Impregnable” was at Spithead a year before she could get 
manned, and H.M.S. “ Queen” six months.! 

Admiral Boys: As one of the Council of this Institute I must say I think it is 
to be congratulated, and Admiral Colomb is to be congratulated, upon this paper, 
containing as it does authorized statements which have not hitherto been placed 
before the public, and it is satisfactory to find such information promulgated in this 
theatre. As far as the scheme goes it is very acceptable, but it can only be con- 
sidered as an instalment of a mobilization scheme. 1 agree with the other speakers 
that a more extended scheme is required. A plan for mobilizing our squadrons 
abroad in the event of a sudden war may exist, but we hear, and the country 
generally knows, nothing about it. With reference to a remark of Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s about our coast defences and defence ships, I think Admiral Colomb has 
gone a little too far in entirely ignoring and not taking into consideration the few 
ships that we have that are intended for the special purpose of coast defence. If 
there should be an organized attack by a fleet, of course our coast defence vessels 
would be entirely insufficient, but I think we may consider that what our com- 
mercial ports are most exposed to is the desultory attack of one or two fast cruizers. 
Defence ships would be extremely useful in supporting the main defences of com- 
mercial harbours, which must be by forts; they need scarcely be more than pro- 





' Some unpopular Captains could not get men. I have heard of a Captain being 
substituted and the real Captain joining a day or two before sailing. 1 think the 
man’s age should be denoted, and the ratings of his two former ships: he could 
then with a railway pass go direct to the ship told off for him, and he should know 
it on leaving bis station without passing through a depdt ship. 
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tected floating gun carriages, with sufficient speed to change rapidly from one position 
to another, possibly under cover of points of land to where the attack or landing 
might be attempted. The gun question has been referred to: it is not one which 
we are to be congratulated upon by any means, but I think too much is said in 
depreciation of our resources in guns. The controversy is the old one between 
muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders. Now, I may be old-fashioned, but I am certain 
that in many cases the old muzzle-loading guns are more efficient, especially in 
coast defence, than the high velocity guns of the present day; and although it is 
undoubted that every ship and possibly every fort should have some high velocity 
guns, still, if the fire is to be upon unarmoured ships, if they have to be engaged at 
moderate ranges, a low velocity projectile would be more effective in doing damage 
than a high velocity one. With regard to the mobilization scheme as Admiral 
Colomb has put it before us, I would simply multiply everything by two; and with 
regard to the number of Officers,! I think it might be multiplied by ten. There 
appears to be no provision for the waste that must occur in the first few months of 
any naval war, although possibly a war will not last long, yet I think the waste ir 
the Navy of men and Officers in a war of the present day will be much more con- 
siderable than is generally imagined. I must join in thanking the lecturer for his 
very useful paper containing so much pleasing information. 

Professor Lavauton: In what has fallen from some of the speakers, I think 
there is a tendency to blame the Admiralty for the mobilization scheme which 
Admiral Colomb has so lucidly explained to us, because it does not include also the 
mobilization of the Navy on foreign stations. This seems to me rather captious ; 
because, as a matter of fact, the scheme, such as Admiral Colomb has described it 
to us, is something very far indeed in advance of anything the Navy has ever had 
before. We may fairly hope that the Admiralty will continue in the good, if 
narrow path, on which it has entered in the last year or two; and that in two or 
three years more the scheme may be extended to foreign stations. But to blame 
the Admiralty, which has only lately admitted the necessity of any scheme of 
mobilization, for not having turned a complete one out of hand all at once, is 
perhaps a little hard on it. The point which Admiral De Horsey raised of the 
danger of sending a ship newly commissioned, with seamen newly embarked, out to 
sea to fight an enemy, is one which ought to commend itself to the common sense 
of everybody ; still it has not done so. It is essential, therefore, to dwell on it 
and to point out that even in the old times, when one line-of-battle ship was un- 
commonly like another, ships newly commissioned and sent out to meet an enemy 
did occasionally come to great grief. It is quite unnecessary to mention detailed 
instances; but there are plenty in the history of old wars with France when 
English ships, under such circumstances, engaging French, did not show to great 
advantage; or where French ships, engaging English, were at very great disad- 
vantage. Perhaps the celebrated capture of the “Pégase” by the “ Foudroyant ”” 
will be the most familiar. There is one little point in the historical introduction 
which Admiral Colomb gave that needs a little modification. He said that no one 
has been bold enough to suggest that this wild animal, the seaman, might be 
domesticated and trained in the farmyard of the Royal Navy. This is not quite 
correct. From the very earliest day of the strict organization of the Royal Navy, 
or perhaps I should rather say, of the State’s navy, something of the sort has been 
suggested over and over again. To begin with the wars of the Commonwealth, 
Richard Deane, in a most interesting letter, suggested that seamen ought to be 
taken into regular employ as were soldiers. In the early days of George I a very 
long and elaborate paper was sent into the Admiralty, setting forth a scheme for the 
registration of seamen, dividing them into classes. I was unable to find out who 
wrote that paper; but there it is now, in the Admiralty records, and for all I 
know, it has remained in the darkness and seclusion of those records ever since it 
was first sent in. Very certainly it was never acted upon. Then again, Vernon, 
in 1740, made similar suggestions, but they received the same fate. The quiet way 





1 This statement is intended to impress the necessity of increase, not as a correct 
arithmetical computation.—H. B. 
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in which these and other such papers were shelved has naturally enough misled 
Admiral Colomb. Naval Officers saw the advantage which would arise from some 
such system of manning our ships; but it would have entailed trouble on the 
Admiralty, would have swelled the Budget, and was, therefore, quietly pooh- 
poohed ; whilst the country at large knew little about it and cared less. If they 
thought at all, it was doubtless that they had got along very well in the old happy- 
go-lucky way, and that it was cheap. The difference in expense must, of course, 
be considerable ; for we have now a force numbering altogether, what with men 
on the active list and in the reserve, something like 80,000 men in time of peace ; 
whereas in the beginning of 1792, a bare twelve months before the great war with 
France broke out, our Navy consisted of 15,000 men. Such a difference must of 
course cost a great deal; but, on the other hand, we have the very great difference 
in efficiency, and the certainty of being able to man a fleet, with disciplined seamen, 
in forty-eight hours instead of taking six months, and filling it up with the off- 
scourings of our large towns. 

Admiral Cotoms : I think the meeting should understand that in drawing up a 
paper of this kind one has to assign to one’s self some limits, as there is a clock 
opposite to you which you look at anxiously as you turn over page after page to see 
how much you will have to cut out. Now, as to the extended scheme of mobiliza- 
tion which has been mentioned by some speakers; of course I accept that a com- 
plete paper would deal with that question also, but I could not possibly have 
thought of touching that in the time. I wanted to give a complete statement of 
how far we had got in this particular part of the mobilization. Idid not want to go 
any further, but I should be very sorry for the meeting to infer that the Admiralty 
intended to stop there. I am not of course in the secrets of the Admiralty at all, 
but I do know this generally, that there is not the slightest intention to stop short 
at where we are. We must recollect that the Admiralty are in quite a different 
position to what they were two or three years ago, before the discussions at this 
Institution produced the Intelligence Department. There is a staff at the Admiralty 
now whose business it is to deal with all these matters, under the direction of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and I think we may be sure that as long as that Depart- 
ment is working, these questions will be dealt with. But they cannot all be dealt 
with at once, and we have had before us now a part of the result of the work. The 
arrangements ov foreign stations, the whole question of mobilization, cannot be 
finished till we in the Navy are in some sense agreed as to what naval policy in war 
ought to be. We must recollect that we are not ourselves yet wholly agreed. I 
believe we are much more agreed than the outside public, or some of the politicians 
and statesmen give us credit for, but at any rate we are not yet so fully agreed as 
to enable the Admiralty to launch out a scheme of naval policy in war at once. I 
am confident that such a scheme must be in their minds and must grow, with the 
assistance of the Intelligence Department. The papers which I have seen relating 
to the paper which I have read convince me that it must go on further, and I hope 
next year, perhaps, we shall be able to produce another paper showing another step, 
all in the right direction. I can see at once the difference which springs up between 
my old and very revered friend, Sir Spencer Robinson, and myself on the question of 
the Coast Defence vessels. I am sure that we should not be, when we began to 
talk closely and clearly about it, so much in disaccord as it might seem to the meeting 
that we are. I would rather not go into that question, first of all because it isa 
little outside the limits I had set myself, and secondly because I shall treat it very 
fully when I take up the question of the Naval Defence of the United Kingdom in 
May. Then I hope we shall have Sir Spencer Robinson present, and that I shall 
satisfy him that we are not so much in disaccord as might appear to be. Of course 
we all admit that the condition of the Navy is not at all what it should be. I feel 
myself absolutely in agreement with all the speakers who have drawn attention to 
the fact that this is a very smallstep. I am quite aware that it is a very small step, 
but it is a step I wish you—as I suppose you all do—to understand that I am of 
opinion that the Navy is in a disastrously low state as to quantity, but as to quality 
I believe it is perfectly admirable, with certain exceptions in the matériel, which I 
need not go into. Except for these I believe the quality is perfectly admirable, but 
I agree with Admiral Boys that we want to multiply what we have got, certainly 
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by two, and the Officers by ten. The same remark will apply to what Captain 
Fitzgerald said. There is no doubt whatever that the number of men is rather got 
by decreasing the number of ships than by increasing the number of men, but it is not 
my business in a paper of this kind to point that out: that is an inference properly 
drawn in the discussion. The increase in the Active List which he called for is an 
increase which I have been hammering at perfectly steadily ever since 1873,—I 
have never left off, and never will leave off, as long as I live, until the Active List 
is increased. Iam quite sure we run a very serious danger in the reduction of the 
number of Officers. What'we are doing is this: we are gradually dropping the old 
class Officer, drawn from the upper ranks in the kingdom, and are supplanting it 
by a class of Officers drawn from the lower ranks. We are making a pure experi- 
ment. It answers no doubt admirably in peace time; but we do not in the least 
know how our men will follow or how these Officers will lead when the pinch of 
action comes. So far as we go we have no knowledge of any connection between 
Officers and men, except that the Officers have been drawn from particular classes,, 
more highly educated than the men, and that the men look up to them and stick to 
them when the pinch comes. Now, from watching in peace time what goes on, it 
does not seem to me that the men will stick so closely to those wko come from their 
own ranks as they will to those who have never been in those ranks. 

Captain FitzgEraLp: The Russians admit that one of the great wants of their 
Navy is Officers drawn from a superior class. 

Admiral CoromsB: That confirms what I have said. My brother has also spoken 
of the extended mobilization, and he can understand that we are entirely in accord 
on that subject, as I believe on every other. I am also in accord with him in 
thinking that there is a great deal too much spent upon pens, ink, and paper in the 
Navy that might be spent in a very much better way. We spend 100/. to save six- 
pence, and I think we had better let the sixpence go. Admiral De Horsey referred 
to the defence of mercantile ports. If he would allow me I will not discuss that 
question. I hope to come here and discuss it in May. With regard to the 
mobilization of our ships at home, I believe that our ships can be ready and kept 
ready, with the exception of ammunition, not at 48 hours’ notice, but at a moment’s 
notice. Their coals can be kept filled up, and every particle of their stores can be 
kept on board if it is desirable. They are nearly all kept on board now, but every 
particle cf them can be kept on board if it is desirable. As to those stores which 
are not kept on board they are there, and the Captain of Steam Reserve ought to 
see—it is his business to see—that they are ready to go on board. There is no 
difficulty there. There is a difficulty, and I believe at Portsmouth, which I hope 
will be removed,—there is a difficulty in getting the ammunitivn on board a number 
of the ships together. And then as to the coaling, that is a point which the Admiralty 
have under consideration, and which we shall probably hear about soon, and therefore 
need not at this moment discuss it. Captain Henderson spoke of the Officers. It is 
not so much I think the question of Lieutenants. You do not want to increase the 
number in the complement, you might possibly reduce the number. But they are 
getting exceedingly old, they will be grandfathers directly ; they are most of them 
fathers of large families at present, I am sorry tosay. But asto the junior Officers, if 
Captain Henderson had been with me in a 9,000-ton turret ship, the ‘“Thunderer,” 
or could put himself there, the condition I should Lave been in in going into action 
without a single person to convey a message, except an old marine, he would have 
thought that there is a great necessity for increasing the number, at any rate of the 
junior Officers. I think Admiral Boys psints to a matter which the Institution ought 
to take note of, and that is, I believe, this is the first time that this Institution has 
been made the medium of publishing the Admiralty view on an important matter. 
[ think it is a capital beginning. I hope that the nature of the discussion and the 
paper itself will have been such as to encourage the Admiralty to do that con- 
tinually, because this is the proper place where these things should be first published. 
The documents on which this paper is founded are not confidential. They can be 
seen on board the ships to which they refer by anybody who chooses, but they are 
now first offered to the public and shown to the public through the medium of this 
Institution. I also agree with Admiral Boys on the gun question. I never feel 
myself quite able to run down the muzzle-loader to the extent that it is run down. 
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I would not make any more muzzle-loaders, but I do not think it is right to say 
that because a breech-loader of certain penetrating powder is brought opposite a 
muzzle-loader of the same power, that therefore the muzzle-loader is a much worse 
gun. I do not think there is a great deal of difference between them when the 
penetrating power is equal. Of course the muzzle-loader is heavier and more in- 
convenient, and its fire will not be so rapid, but still there it is. Professor 
Laughton, I think, took the right view as to what the Admiralty are doing in this case. 
He did not defend them, and none of us defend them, and I the least of all, for 
there is nothing I like better than going at them when needs must, but I think he 
put the case in a proper way. And I am glad to have my history corrected in the 
very interesting way in which it has been corrected. Professor Laughton cannot 
open his mouth upon naval history without interesting those who hear him, and I 
am very glad that that little slip of the pen occurred, seeing that it brought forth 
the extremely interesting remarks he offered us. 

The Cuarruan (Sir J. D. Hay): I am sure I shall be performing my duty in 
thanking Admiral Colomb for the excellent paper which he has communicated to 
the Institution, and I think I should also be conveying the wish of those whom I 
address if I were to say how glad we are to hear the interest which civilians take 
in this matter from the excellent speech of Mr. Arnold Forster. I do not include 
our friend Professor Laughton among civilians, because I look upon him as one of 
us. With the permission of, the meeting, although I am in the chair, as I have 
nothing to say against Admiral Colomb’s paper, and I trust nothing to which it 
would be necessary for him to reply, I should like, with your permission, confining 
myself within the ten minutes to which I limited others, to say a few words upon 
the subject. It is by accident that I find myself a casual chairman. I expected a 
better chairman would have been here, and I should have hoped from those 
benches perhaps to have said one or two words in reference to this matter. I agree 
with Professor Laughton that we are not here to blame the Admiralty ; we are here 
to encourage them, this Admiralty which is doing its duty I believe excessively well, 
or any other Admiralty which deserves or requires encouragement. Now as this 
mobilization scheme is, as we are told, a step in the right direction, I should like to 
indicate the direction which I think the next step should take. I happened to be 
the Captain of the “ Victory”’ at the outbreak of the Russian War, and I remember 
the awtul scrimmage and difficulty there was with regard to the most unworthy sub- 
jects who were sent down for me to distribute among the ships. I hope the men 
who are being sent down now, and who are ready for embarkation, will be men in 
all respects fitted for the Navy. But I agree with what Mr. Arnold Forster said, 
that not only groups of these men, but that every individual man should know the 
duty he has to perform at the moment the word “ mobilize” is telegraphed. It is not 
the word “ mobilize” that will be telegraphed, but the word “ mob,” if you have not 
got the actual duty that each man has to perform, and it seems to me that you have 
the means of doing so. Each man has a retaining fee of 6/. or 2/. 10s., or whatever 
the sum may be, according to the class, and on the receipt of his pay he might 
receive that which everyone understands in this country now that we have elections 
of all kinds, a card directing where he is to go and what he is todo. Now let me 
suggest, for instance, you have a ship at Portsmouth called the “ Inflexible.”’ 
Whether she is all she is represented to be is beside the question, but she is one of 
our most powerful ships. She is not in commission, but she will require to be com- 
missioned if there is a war with any first-class Power or any combination of first- 
class Powers. My impression is the action of the Admiralty should go in this 
direction—they should send to some Officer, a Captain in whom they have confi- 
dence, on half pay, and should say, “ We regret that we cannot employ you just 
now, but if war breaks out we expect you to be Captain in charge of the ‘ In- 
flexible.’ Make yourself thoroughly acquainted with the ship. Go and see what 
she is made of, from kelson to military top. Learn all about the ship, and having 
made yourself master of that, put yourself in communication with the Admiral at 
Portsmouth, and ascertain where the men are to come from who are to be your 
men, whether they are to come from the ‘ Brilliant’ or any of the other ships in 
the north, whether they are to come from Stornoway or Inverness, and find out 
their names.” Let there be a list of these persons. Ascertain what they are like, so 
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that when they come to Portsmouth on this signal for mobilization, they, instead of 
going to the barracks, which do not exist and are not yet built, or to any of the re- 
ceiving ships, would each go on board the ship to which they belong. They would 
find a Captain who understands what he has to do, and would at any rate be getting 
into their places with their bags and hammocks in a much shorter time than if they 
had to look for barracks which do not exist or for receiving ships which could not 
retain them. 

Admiral Cotoms: That is all provided. 

The CHatrMAN: I am glad to hear that from my gallant friend. I understood 
that they were to go to particular ships, which were not the ships to which they be- 
longed. Do I understand that what I have said is a work of supererogation, and 
that there is a Captain appointed to ships on half pay ? 

Admiral Coroms: There is no Captain appointed; that is one of the things I 
have asked for. But as to the men, as I pointed out in my paper, the nominal 
lists are in the hands of the Officers under the Commander-in-Chief before the men 
come there. ‘he nominal lists for every ship that he intends to man are made out, © 
with every man’s rating and the place where he is to go to. The men are not detained 
a moment on board the receiving ships, but go straight to the ships for which they 
are already told off on the nominal lists. 

The CuarRMAN: Iam glad to hear that. Perhaps the meeting had ascertained 
that fact, and it was my obtuseness that did not ascertain the fact; but each 
efficient ship on the list of the Navy has now a crew told off, which crew with its 
ratings and duties is available for immediately embarking upon that ship; but at 
present there is no Captain to command. 

Admiral Cotoms: That is it. 

The CxarrmMan: Then I goa step further. I say the Captain should be named 
for that purpose, who would have some knowledge of the ship in which these men 
are to go, and that he ought to be at least acquainted with the names of the men 
and their duties who are upon these lists. And if we come to the question of the 
junior Officers, it would be very desirable that some skeleton form of Officers for 
the duties they have to perform should also be on record—that the Captain of th® 
** Inflexible ” should know how many Lieutenants he is to have, or if they are not 
to be Lieutenants whether selected gunners are to perform that duty, or what class 
of Officers, persons from the merchant navy or elsewhere, are to be appropriated for 
service on board ships of that kind. I think further also—but this is trenching 
upon that portion of mobilization which, so far as naval strategy is concerned, 
though we should encourage the Admiralty to consider it, we should not encourage 
them to divulge it—I think they should say to the Captain so appropriated to 
the ship, “If war breaks out, your business is to make yourself acquainted with 
your possible opponent—to know where she is, and all about how to get at her. 
Understand you are to take charge of her as a policeman takes charge of a dis- 
turber.”” If the Admiralty had this in their mind, that each individual ship in the 
Navy had an opponent to be kept in mind. and on whom it was to perform the duty 
of a policeman in arresting this wrong-doer, then the Admiralty would ascertain 
whether they had ships suflicient for the purpose, because they would then have on 
paper any combination of war ships and the place at which they were, and they 
would know that they had an Officer and a ship who could in, I will not say forty- 
eight hours, but in a reasonable time, be appropriated, and be ready to perform that 
essential duty. Until mobilization has arrived at such details as these, I hardly 
think we should not go on in encouraging the Admiralty. But in the meantime I 
am sure we are grateful to Admiral Colomb for having divulged so much to us as he 
has to-day, and I am sure what we have said to-day may possibly be of use in 
encouraging civilians like Mr. Arnold Forster to assist us in encouraging the 
Admiralty to continue to do their duty. 
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CAUSES WHICH HAVE HINDERED THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE FLEET. 


By Admiral Sir R. Spencer Rosiyson, K.C.B. 


WuateEver be the view taken of the efficiency of the Navy, or of its 
adequacy to the wants of the country—whether the optimist assertions 
of the Ministry or the more anxious forebodings of the Naval Service 
are held to be right—whether we can, with due regard to our security, 
hold our hands, satisfied with the limited increase to the matériel of the 
Navy which the Ministry is prepared to sanction, or whether, to obtain 
that security which professional opinion declares us to be without, 
we conceive that we must multiply the number of our cruizers by 
2, as well as continue to add to our battle-ships—whether we regard 
with approval or the reverse the statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, that owing to the changed and changing condition of 
naval warfare no one can with any confidence say how a thoroughly 
effective protection can be given by any Fleet to a commerce whose 
sea-going tonnage is double that of the world—whether with regard 
to the kindred and not unimportant point of the defence of coaling 
stations, military and mercantile ports, and what is required for the 
mobilization of the Fleet, we are satisfied to accept the statement of 
the Secretary for War, that the scheme now submitted for these 
purposes, involving an immediate expenditure of three millions, to be 
spread over three years, and warning us that it does not pretend to 
be exhaustive, or to complete all the defences which the military 
authorities think necessary or desirable—whether we are prepared to 
meet these arrangements with acquiescence or resistance, we are 
only too sure, that we can do absolutely nothing, great or small, 
without the cordial assistance of the House of Commons. On their 
granting or refusing the necessary supplies depends our action; and 
we must cheerfully confess that it is the paramount duty of that 
august assembly to exercise all possible economy in the grants it 
makes, consistent with the object for which they are made. Is it too 
much to say that that object is the security of the country, and 
includes the efficiency of the Navy ? 

I take it for granted, as beyond all cavil or dispute, that the naval 
profession has grave doubts as to the security of the country, and 
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graver anxieties still as to its own power to perform the work which 
a war would impose upon it; that those doubts and that anxiety weigh 
upon the minds of naval Officers, not ignorantly and unadvisedly, but 
from careful and intelligent study and a searching investigation of the 
complicated problems they will have to solve. Is it too much to say, 
that men of experience who have been thus engaged, though they may 
be considered fit to say, ‘“‘ Starboard” or “ Port,” ‘“‘ Go ahead,” or “ Go 
astern,” are yet not as well qualified, at least as anybody else, to form 
an opinion how battles should be fought, what are the means by which 
victory can be secured, or even what force is required to give security 
to the country, its shores and its possessions, to defend its commerce, 
and to secure its food ? 

I do not ask that their political opinions (I do not mean party 
opinions) should be placed on the same level as a parliamentarian’s. 
I do not claim for them the judgment supposed to be inherent in 
Cabinet Ministers and Diplomatists. The national attractions and re- 
pulsions which may result in peace or war may be out of their sphere ; 
but even those whose occupation it is to believe in the magic of a 
despatch, or in the power of an interview or an intrigue, to shake, or 
settle the world, dare not wholly trust to their tools, and do rely at 
last upon the ultima ratio regum for the realization of their desires. 
It does therefore seem to be the essence of statesmanship to put 
beyond question that it has so disposed of the resources of the 
country, that it is so well acquainted with its necessities, that it has 
so well studied and understood the convictions of those who will be 
called on to act when their own part is played out, that they can 
hand over with some grounds of confidence the destinies of the 
country to the always doubtful arbitrament of war. At least they 
might be expected not to say in one breath that we are so strong as 
not to need to expend more money on warlike preparation, and in the 
next that they cannot solve the problem of defending the country. 

These seem such elementary principles of national conduct as to 
require no repetition and no enforcement of their universal application. 

We may therefore rest assured that it has not been the intention of 
the House of Commons to disregard these truisms, or to leave the 
great and Imperial interests of the country inadequately defended. 
It has never shown any serious reluctance when called upon by 
Ministers of any party to grant large supplies, to incur heavy burdens 
for the purpose of national security, if only the Ministers of the day 
have put the case fairly before it. It has often been angered and 
disappointed (with just cause) at the waste and misapplication of the 
resources it has placed in the hands of the Government of the day, and 
felt keenly, though in a confused and hesitating manner, that somehow 
official representations:and undeniable facts did not always coincide. 
The question was often asked, sometimes with extreme bitterness, Why 
is the naval profession constantly playing the part of Oliver Twist, 
always asking for more? Why, after listening for years to the cuckoo 
cry of “ All’s well,” do we get up one morning and find the cuckoos 
shouting “All’s wrong”? Why have the large grants we have made 
year after yearfor the Naval Service—grants regulated in their amounts 
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by the Ministerial demands as being necessary and adequate—produced 
such unsatisfactory results ? There is but one answer to such inquiries, 
and it is far from pleasant to have to give it. The House of Commons 
has never been told the whole truth. The misrepresentations have not 
been wilfal and palpable; they have been made because the information 
in the hands of the Government was imperfect, and there was a strong 
though scarcely realized fear, that the House of Commons would not, 
unless under very exceptional circumstances, grant the supplies which 
asearching inquiry would show to be necessary—an inquiry which must 
precede the grant, and which would infallibly bring to light the waste 
and mismanagement of which the Administration had been guilty, of 
which, though they suspected the existence, they had not sounded the 
depth and extent. Both the factions into which the body politic is 
divided had participated in this kind of maladministration, and were 
rather disposed to spare each other; both were guided more than 
they would hke to admit by a desire, not altogether censurable, to 
produce a reduction of expenditure which they might dignify by the 
name of economy. We all know what a complete misnomer it is to 
call the non-expenditure of money by that generic name, and that in 
the management of a house, a ship, a railway, a manufactory, or in 
the conduct of any business, a well-applied expenditure is the truest 
economy. 

Handicapped by these considerations, they asked for all they thought 
they could get, and not for what, even to their imperfect knowledge, 
would have appeared desirable or necessary. 

It has already been remarked how absolutely, and entirely, the 
power of making progress in the development of our naval force 
depends on the House of Commons, and we cannot hope, and we 
ought not to wish, to induce the House of Commons to vote large 
amounts of the taxpayers’ money for any service, the details of which 
are not before them, in a full, clear, and intelligible form, expounded 
by a well-reasoned and authentic commentary, embracing the reasons 
for the proposals made, and a statement of the results produced by the 
expenditure incurred in the preceding year. 

Up to last year no such statement, in anything like an accessible 
or methodical form, was laid before the House of Commons. The 
Navy Estimates utterly failed to show the purposes for which money 
was required. Whole pages of figures, cast in unintelligible com- 
plication, without order, without sequence, abounding in repetitions, 
with masses of explanatory statements in which nothing is explained, 
appendices containing valuable information pitched into corners away 
from the subjects to which they related, and the only key vouchsafed, to 
the would-be solvers of this elaborate puzzle, was to be found in the 
speech on the introduction of the Navy Estimates, delivered by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, if he happened to be in the House of 
Commons, or by the Secretary of the Admiralty, if his chief were in 
the House of Lords. 

With these documents and such explanations, how could the House 
of Commons ascertain any facts about the manning, discipline, or 
distribution of the Fleet? about the cost of its wages, victuals, and 
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medical attendance ? or of what the matériel of the Navy consisted ? 
what it cost to build, maintain, equip, and repair a Fleet, partly 
ironclad and partly engined? How could they judge whether the 
money they had already granted for these purposes, and that they 
were asked to grant for the future, had been or was about to be 
expended in a business-like manner, or on right principles to secure 
successful warlike operations? They absolately had no means of 
judging either of the economical or military bearing of any proposals 
that were made to them. To extract such knowledge from the 
Estimates or from the expense accounts was like solving a quadratic 
equation ; and as for deriving any enlightenment from the authorized 
naval spokesmen in the House, a very able man of business engaged 
in shipbuilding, and a Member of the Honse, once said to me on this 
subject, “‘ I have listened to many of these orations, and the irreverent 
suspicion constantly crossed my mind that these gentlemen did not 
themselves understand the dreary volume they were attempting to 
explain.” Be that as it may, I and some other friends of mine, in the 
House and out of it, came to the conclusion that if we were asked to 
pass an examination on this book and explain the reasons why the 
money was asked for, and what it would produce when obtained, 
we should certainly fail, and if we did, we should only be found in the 
same boat as the majority of the House and the public, most probably 
with the additional solace of finding the expounders pulling a 
labouring oar in it with ourselves. 

I feel the greatest reluctance in asking for your attention to such 
wearying and minute details as are necessary to prove what has gone 
before; these statements may appear somewhat sweeping to those 
who have not studied the subject, and you will naturally require some 
proof of their accuracy before I can ask you to agree thoroughly in 
my first proposition, that one of the causes which have hindered the 
development of our naval forces has been (and it has been silently 
working for many years) the confused, imperfect, and unintelligible 
form of the Navy Estimates. I will briefly show how that arrange- 
ment has been working. 

For many years past, indeed until 1877, the aggregate sum for 
which the House of Commons was asked to provide in the Navy 
Estimates was divided into seventeen votes; two of these votes were 
divided into two sections, and each vote into a variety of subheads. 
In the volume for 1884-85 there were, in addition, twenty-six Appen- 
dices, besides Abstracts, Recapitulations, &c. This volume, with its 
Index, comprised 245 pages. Roughly the following subjects were 
dealt with in those votes:—(1) Wages and allowances of the whole 
number of men voted (in part only). (2) Victualling and clothing 
only (in part). (3) Admiralty office. (4) Coast Guard (in part). 
(5) Scientific branch (in part). (6) Dockyards at home and abroad. 
(7) Victualling yards. (8) Medical establishments (in part). (9) 
Marine divisions (in part). (10) Stores and Ships. (11) New 
works, &c., all belonging to other votes. (12) Medicines and medical 
stores. (13) Martial Law. (14) Miscellaneous, and chiefly belonging 
to other votes. (15) Half pay, &c. (16) Secs. 1 and 2, Military and 
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Civil Pensions (though this vote is in the non-effective part of the 
Estimates, there are parts of it applied to Officers on the Active List, 
&e.). (17) Services non-naval. 

The mere enumeration of these votes seems sufficiently formidable, if 
the object of them is, as it ought to be, to show the cost in aggregate 
and detail of every service on which money is expended; but the 
difficulty of making such a use of these tables is enormously increased 
by the fact that not one of these votes contains the whole expenditure 
which takes place under the heading of the vote, and the supplemen- 
tary items necessary to give that total expenditure are separated from 
each other by pages of figures relating to entirely different matter. 
Almost every vote has some item in it which adds to the cost of some 
other vote, without which item the service for which the money is 
voted could not be performed. Two separate votes, not mere items, 
have to be consulted, besides innumerable items in other votes, to get 
at the total expenses of the victualling and medical services. But 
there is no occasion to enlarge upon this. The evil has been admitted 
and the remedy attempted. The rational s to of votes is entirely 
upset. After paying, feeding, and clothing the Navy, under votes 1 
and 2, one would expect to find the cost of the Medical De »partments 
following ; butinstead of its cost being given in vote 3, we are referred 
to votes 8 and 12, all sorts of most import: int and e xpensive votes being 
thrust between the natural sequence of the votes. For instance, between 
five votes relating to personnel subjects following each other, and 
three more requisite to complete these five votes, is thrust vote 6, 
Dockyards at home and abroad, and between the continuation of this 
subject and its branches (vote 10 in two sections) are thrust the three 
votes just’referred to relating to the personnel. When it is remembered 
that nearly half of the w hole expenditure on the effective service of the 
Navy is incurred under these votes, 6, 10, and its two sections, supple- 
mented by numerous items properly belonging to the cost, but smothered 
up in other votes, and that these votes are all the subject of long and 
detailed appendices, where some attempt is made to show the cost and 
the amount of work done in building, repairing, maintaining, and 
equipping a Fleet, I think I shall have said nearly enough to prove 
my case, though in reality it is more than half untold. But I cannot 
omit one more proof that the form of the Navy Estimates retarded 
the development of oar naval power. Probably there is no part of our 
naval expenditure that interested the public more than that which 
related to ship-building; the problems to be solved were new and 
intricate, their solution was for some time more speculative than 
scientific. The experts on old constructions, and old adaptations for 
war, were at fault ; and every one who thought at all considered that 
amongst all this conflict of views his opinions were as good as any 
one else’s. Every one turned with curiosity to ascertain what 
direction expenditure was taking, and how and when the new Navy 
was to be constituted. Certainly for some years they derived little 
information, and less satisfaction, from consulting these Hstimates. 
They could not ascertain what kind of ships were building, what they 
would cost, or when they would be finished. A programme of works 
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in the dockyards was indeed to be found in tke years that preceded 
1886, but it was so arranged that, though there was a column to 
show the intended advancement of each ship in tons each year, it not: 
unfrequently happened that the yearly tonnage nominally worked 
into the ship scarcely added at all to the stated tonnage completed. 
However, in those appendices to which I have referred the following 
information will be found: “It is assumed that for every pound 
spent in labour a certain fraction of tonnage will be added to the ship. 
This fraction is arrived at by dividing the weight of hull in tons by 
the total cost of labour in pounds.” It must be understood that the 
tonnage corresponding to the expenditure of a certain sum of money, 
for labour, will not necessarily have any reference to the weight of 
materials worked into the hull when that sum is expended. <A very 
pretty paradox, apparently, which I leave for the consideration of the 
guardians of the public purse. After gracing the foot of the pro- 
gramme of works for many years it disappeared from those of 1885-86, 
and has not since reappeared. 

I may say that this subject has been so strongly impressed on my 
mind for many years past, that in addition to the usual means of 
calling the attention ot the public to the necessity of reform in this 
direction, encouraged and assisted by an old friend of mine (an official 
of upwards of forty years’ standing, whose valuable services to the State 
have met with the usual neglect and indifference), I put myself in 
communication with Mr. Ritchie when he was at,the Admiralty, and 
found his enlightened mind already full of zeal and information on 
the subject, and subsequently I did the same with his successor, Mr. 
Forwood, to whom has fallen the honour and the labour of a reform 
vital to the interests of the Naval Service. I must quote very briefly 
the Secretary’s own words, in his official explanation of the changes he 
has introduced. The principles that have guided him are to show 
the product anticipated from the expenditure, to exhibit the aggregate 
cost of each branch of the Service under whatever vote or department 
of State the provision may in part or whole be made, and after point- 
ing out some further principles which have influenced him he says: 
“ By these arrangements the House of Commons will for the first time 
have before it the total estimated expenditure upon each branch of 
the Naval Service, and information as to the items of which it is 
composed.” 

The Naval Service and the public owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Forwood for the principles he has recognized in making his 
rearrangement of the votes in the volume for 1888-89, but I must 
be excused for saying that the execution of his own intentions is 
somewhat imperfect, and might be improved. For instance, it does 
not seem that the divisions between the effective and non-effective 
services are as sharp as could be desired. Naval and civil pensions, 
retired pay, widows’ pensions, compassionate allowances, and other 
items of the same nature, seem out of place in the total estimated cost 
the Officers, seamen-boys, Coast Guard and Royal Marines, &c.; they 
clearly belong to a non-effective service, and are stated and provided 
for in another vote. 
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Simplicity of arrangement, and therefore facility in grasping the 
meaning of these enormous masses of figures, would largely be brought 
about by diminishing the number of votes. Votes 10 and 11 are quite 
susceptible of being wholly apportioned amongst other votes. So also 
votes 5, 6, and 12 should form but one, and follow vote 4. But it is 
not part of my theme to criticize these Estimates. I have a strong 
impression that Mr. Forwood will find a way in the direction above 
indicated, by which the object he had in view in altering the Navy 
Estimates will be more thoroughly accomplished, and that thus, one 
great obstacle to a complete grasp of the subject being removed 
(imperfect understanding of the matter), the dribbling away of the 
money voted through unknown and imperceptible channels may be 
put a stop to, and such amounts as are manifestly necessary for the 
Naval Service being alone asked for, the Administration will be able 
and willing to declare the whole truth to the House of Commons, 
while the latter, fully informed, will feel able to check and control 
useless and wasteful expenditure, while granting what is really 
indispensable to secure a Navy adequate to our wants. This is what 
the naval Officer who studies his profession really desires. We are 
not Oliver Twists asking for more. Many of us—most of us—are 
aware that we might get a much more efficient Navy for the same 
money, that our real Naval force is fast bound by miles of red tape, 
drowned in tons of ink, smothered in mountains of foolscap, and 
victimized by incompetence and obsolete traditions. 

Jf Mr. Forwood will turn his clear intelligence and his knowledge 
of business to abating these monstrous evils, if he will apply the 
same diligence to suppressing the redundancy of establishments, and 
the consequent waste of public money in all the civil branches 
concerned in naval expenditure, that he has brought to bear in his 
reform of the Estimates, he will be working out his principles, dealing 
with what he knows and understands, and achieving for himself a far 
higher place as an able administrator and valuable public servant 
than he can ever hope to win by comparisons between the fighting 
ships of other Navies and our own, founded on an entire ignorance of 
the subject, or by a mistaken representation of the direction naval 
Officers desire should be taken in a reform of the Admiralty, necessary 
to ensure the responsibility of naval administration. Before I go on 
I wish to justify the imputations of ignorance which I have been 
compelled to use. More than once, under more than one Administra- 
tion, we have found the official spokesmen for the Navy claiming for it 
a superiority over its rivals, due to a large preponderance of tonnage ; 
the smallest knowledge of the subject would have told them that it is 
the distribution of that tonnage in the ship, and not its numerical 
amount, that gives it its fighting value. In like manner, numerical 
preponderance, without reference to the qualities of the ships com- 
posing a fleet, is no proof whatever (though they continually fall into 
that error) of its possessing superior fighting power. 

It so happened that I used an expression just now, and in an earlier 
part of this paper, which I trust will not be considered too strong or 
too aggressive. It was in relation to the Administration telling the 
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whole truth to the House of Commons. I repeat what I said before, 
that the official spokesmen have not sufficient knowledge of the subject 
to do so, and [ have given an illustration of my meaning. I will not 
say more than I need about the motives, political and social, which 
govern the selection of the First Lord and the Political Secretary of the 
Admiralty, who are, for the House of Commons and the public, the 
Navy. 1 would only ask, Is the management of the Navy, with all it 
involves, a less important matter than a great railway, a first-class 
bank, a great mercantile house, or a large industrial establishment ? 
Are these concerns managed; could they be managed, by a head 
entirely ignorant of the special business to be directed? Do prudent 
companies, limited or otherwise, elect as chairman, men without any 
experience, not only of the business they have to transact, but without 
any experience of any business whatever? Moreover, what should we 
say of such a selection for a manager of a business of which the 
details were highly technical, special, and complicated, if success or 
failure in it involved interests so vast, and consequences of such 
magnitude that the mind can with difficulty grasp the results ? 

While driven to say that we are guilty of this irrational procedure, 
I willingly admit that the parallel I have drawn does not exactly 
run upon all fours, that parliamentary factions do not rule the 
management of private enterprizes, and that the necessity of possessing 
a power of fluent speech imposed upon the manager of public business 
is one from which the head of private business is entirely exempted. 
Moreover, while the manager of private business has mainly financial 
operations to consider, the other has not only to consider these 
necessities quite as seriously, and even more thoroughly, but also to 
provide, through himself or through others, those aptitudes for war 
which are special, technical, intuitive, and rare. Perhaps we pay 
dearly for those institutions which forbid our placing such an 
Admirable Crichton, could we find him, at the head of naval affairs. 
Be that as it may, I conclude that at present a Parliamentarian, able 
in debate, of good family, ignorant of naval affairs, with a very vague 
and shadowy responsibility, to a body deeply tinged with and largely 
governed by party faction, must be accepted for the head of the Navy. 
It cannot assuredly be accepted as the absolute best, but it may be 
acknowledged as the best obtainable under our Constitution. 

But, in theory, this illogically but compulsorily elected man has 
provided for him that knowledge which he is without, in the shape of 
naval advisers, assistants, or councillors, who forming a Board are to 
supply all his deficiencies. 

This expedient may seem clumsy, but also it might work well; 
it, however, can only do so if the relations between the advisers and 
the advised are on a clear and well-regulated footing. The essential 
which should govern that relation is that, on all matters not technical 
or special, the chief's decision must be supreme and cannot be ques- 
tioned, and on all matters whatever, even those for which his council is 
selected to assist him, he must still be (after hearing and consideration) 
the supreme judge. No dictation, no combination, no circumventing, 
no undermining authority (of which a public speaker the other day 
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seemed so much afraid) could be contemplated or allowed. But to 
give that weight to the council for which it was appointed, and without 
which, were it composed of angels, it would be nothing but a snare, a 
delusion, and a sham, the views of the council on technical subjects 
when disputed should be made public. I will in as few words as 
possible show how this can be done, and yet preserve the indispensable 
supremacy of the First Lord. 

The business of the Admiralty divides itself into three classes— 
one relating to the personnel, one to the matériel, and one to the 
finance of the Navy—concentrated under the supreme direction of the 
First Lord. The Senior Naval Lord, assisted by any number of naval 
Officers, secretaries, clerks, &c., deals with the first class or division, the 
personnel of the Navy ; the Controller of the Navy, assisted by naval 
Officers, Director of dockyards, constructors, naval architects, &e., 
deals with the second class, the matériel of the Navy; and a Financial 
Secretary, with a very large staff of accountants and clerks, deals with 
the third class, or finance of the Navy. No doubt these divisions of 
business overlap each other, and in practice require co-ordination 
and joint action, for which provision is, or should be, made by Board 
meetings, discussions, and decisions; but this slight outline of 
Admiralty business is all that is necessary for our purpose. 

At the time of the preparation of the Navy Estimates each of 
these heads of the classes into which the Admiralty business is 
divided should prepare, with those who assist him in his business, a 
Report, relating in as much co-ordination as possible to the group of 
votes with which his business more particularly deals. There would 
thus be three Reports, one from each head of a division. These should 
be a succinct, but a sufficiently clear account of the work done in each 
department ; a statement whether the money voted had produced the 
results anticipated, and, if not, why not; and whether any work 
considered absolutely necessary by its head for the efficiency of the 
Navy had been starved for want of funds. 

These Reports should be in the first instance addressed to the First 
Lord. They should be discussed with him, they should be amended, 
if cause were shown; but if the Head of the Department and the First 
Lord could not agree on such a Report as the one could sign and the 
other allow to be published, the subordinate must resign and the 
reasons for the resignation must be made public. 

With these Reports before him, and guiding him, the First Lord 
should draw up his own, dwelling on such parts of his parliamentary 
and political management as he thought fit. These Reports would 
form a volume, to be presented to Parliament with the Navy Estimates, 
to which they would form a comprehensive and satisfactory key. 

Subordination, individual responsibility, and publicity would be 
thus secured. The First Lord, as well as the Council, would have 
their hands strengthened. More thought, more labour, and better 
direction would be given to the advice or information proffered, and 
it would be far less likely to be rejected from inconsiderateness, 
‘aprice, or unavowable motives, when it was known that such decisions 
might come before Parliament. 
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The statements so often made by the authorized spokesman, and so 
much suspected, that his naval advisers entirely agreed with him, 
would have stood on very different foundations, and the responsibility 
for a good or bad direction of technical or special matter would rest 
where it ought to lie. 

I have been engaged during the latter part of this lecture in 
attempting to show the second and most important cause which has 
hindered the development of our naval force. It may be summed 
up in half-a-dozen sentences. The whole truth about the Navy 
has not been told to Parliament, because the official spokesmen of 
the Navy did not know it, as they did not understand it. It was 
not told, because those who did know had no responsibility whatever 
to the public, and their opinions, whenever referred to at all, were 
translated and retailed by those who did not know. Could any one 
of us, after a brief study of chemistry, undertake to relate with 
accuracy what we heard Faraday say on a given subject? No! let 
Faraday speak for himself! Let the naval experts authenticate their 
own opinions! Shall I be answered that the irresponsible system 
works well, and has worked well Y There is not a naval Officer alive 
who will stand up and say so. I will go no further back than the last 
twelve months for proof that the official mind itself is penetrated with 
a deep conviction of the truth of that assertion. 

The official speakers of the Navy have at various times, and in 
sundry places, lifted the veil from many of the seamy sides of our 
naval administration, and the large, numerous, and substantial reforms 
they have initiated, and which are by no means brought to a close, are 
a sufficient refutation of the assertion that the irresponsible system has 
worked well. 

The most direct and positive contradiction to this assertion is to be 
found in the speeches made by the Secretary of the Admiralty, from 
which I had occasion to quote largely in February, 1887; also from 
the utterances of the First Lord at Ealing during the winter. From 
these it is too clear that the system that works well had not, up to 
the advent of the present occupiers to office, secured the primary 
objects of administration, efficiency, and economy. Let us remember 
1884-85. 

[ feel that I have trespassed most unduly on your attention. I 
know how much I have left unsaid which was all-important to the 
full elucidation of the subject I have brought before you. I trust 
that, with all my shortcomings, I may have shown you faintly how 
largely an intelligent management of the finances of the Navy, which 
there is much hope we may get, joined to public responsibility for its 
administrators (the prospect of obtaining which is much more clouded), 
will aid the development of our naval power, while also pointing out 
how much the system of concealment and irresponsibility have 
hindered the adequate development of a powerful fleet. 


Admiral Sir Jonny C. D. Hay: As no one appears to be ready to address the 
meeting, I will. It is but fair to Sir Spencer Robinson, after the excellent lecture 
which he has given us, that some one at least should express an opinion upon it: 
therefore, if you will kindly permit me, I will say a few words. The subject is one 
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of the greatest possible interest. The causes which have hindered the development 
of the Fleet are touched upon considerably in the lecture. Sir Spencer Robinson 
has shown, with the fulness of knowledge which his long experience has given him, 
what details of administration and what reports to the public would strengthen the 
hands of the Administration, and give fuller effect to the wish of the country for a 
strong Navy. I assume the country does desire to have a strong Navy, only it does 
not know what is required for that purpose, and as we are informed by the highest 
naval authority that it is quite impossible for persons at the head of the Adminis- 
tration to know what may be necessary to protect our commerce till war breaks out, 
I think opportunity should be taken of instructing the public that there are persons 
to whom such deliverances are not acceptable, persons who have studied the subject, 
and who perhaps recognize a manner in which, even in peace, arrangements might 
be made by which our commerce might be fully protected in time of war, without 
waiting for all the damage and expenditure of a war to give the country the neces- 
sary information. Sir Spencer Robinson has barely touched upon the great blot of 
all, which, in my opinion, is that you place at the head of the Admiralty, and in 
the Cabinet to advise the Cabinet on naval matters, a gentleman, however respect- 
able, who knows nothing on earth about it. That has been the modern habit, and 
I shall venture to contrast it with what occurred in by-gone days, with reference to 
the arrangements when it was necessary that we should have a strong Navy. All 
through the last century the custom of all great Prime Ministers was to have ¢ 
naval Officer at the head of the Admiralty, and when a naval campaign had to be 
decided on, the Ministry, such as that of the first Mr. Pitt, who knew something 
about war, was assisted by Lord Anson, Sir Charles Saunders, and Sir Edward 
Hawke, whom Mr. Pitt always insisted on having in the Cabinet to advise him. 
Lord Orford, Lord Torrington, Sir John Leake, Lord Dursley, Sir Charles Wager, 
Lord Huson, Sir Charles Saunders, Sir Edward Hawke, Lord Keppel, Lord Howe, 
Lord St. Vincent, and Lord Barham all held the post of First Lord. The only one 
of them who may be said to have failed as a naval administrator was Lord St. 
Vincent. We have only to read the Nelson correspondence to see how Lord 
Barham restored the naval administration. Te fitted out the fleet which fought at 
Trafalgar, and left, in 1807, 214 line-of-battle ships to 183 for all the res 
of the world, and we seized the Danish fleet in order to make ourselves more secure. 
In times of peace the First Lord of the Admiralty should know where all the 
possible opponents are, and ships of the same size and quantity should be ready for 
commission, and Officers and men detailed for them. For instance, there should 
be a Captain for the “ Inflexible,” not in commission, but ready, if war breaks 
out with France, to commission her, and look out, say, for the “Amiral 
3audin.” He should know where that ship is, and, subject to the orders of his flag 
Officer, should be ready to look out for the possible antagonist. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty should be able to say, “I have aship which is responsible for looking 
out for each possible opponent.” If he can do that the Navy is in a proper 
condition; if he cannot, it is not. It is absurd to suppose that a Prime Minister 
knowing nothing about war, advised by a First Lord of the Admiralty who knows 
still less, because he is not of the same ability as the Prime Minister, can go into 
the Cabinet and arrange for war in the way in which Mr. Pitt and Lord Anson 
arranged their successful operations. It may be said that in this century, since Lord 
Barham’s time, it has not been necessary to have this country prepared for war, and 
therefore young statesmen who have devoted themselves to the public service must 
be provided with 5,000/. a-year, and the Board of Admiralty is a very good place to 
put them; but if the question arises whether we are to have a Navy or not, the 
5,000/. a-year for the First Lord of the Admiralty must not be prostituted to 
sucking statesmen, it must be given to a naval Officer of rank and position in whom 
the country has confidence, and who will perform the duty. It may be said that 
we have no experience in recent times of the advantage of having a naval man in 
the Cabinet ; but I speak to many gallant friends of mine who will remember the 
circumstance. There was a very short Administration when Lord Derby was Prime 
Minister, in 1851-52. There were eleven gentlemen in that Cabinet, and three were 
naval Officers. It may be remembered that a very short time before that Captain 
Berkeley performed, as I say honourably and justly, his duty to his country, as has 
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beer recently done by Lord Charles Beresford ; he resigned his office, and explained 
to Parliament his reasons. He saw it was necessary to train boys for the Navy: 
he persuaded the First Lord of that day that it would be a desirable thing to do so, 
and fifty boys were allowed to be trained. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
decided next year that they should be struck off the Estimates, on which Captain 
Berkeley resigned, and he ultimately succeeded in obtaining a Royal Commission, 
which decided that it was proper to train boys for the Navy. Tf think the Chairman 
will remember that a near, respected relative of his was the Chairman of that 
Commission, Lord Cardwell, and the result was a Report which was shelved ; but 
when Lord Derby’s Administration came in, two or three years afterwards, the 
Duke of Northumberland was First Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord Hardwicke 
Postmaster-General, and Lord Colchester President of the Board of Trade, and in 
spite of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duke of Northumberland, assisted by 
his naval colleagues, forced upon the Cabinet the necessity of training boys for the 
Navy. I say that was the greatest benefit that has been done in our time, and it 
was due entirely to the fact that there were three naval men in the Cabinet. If 
you had not had a naval First Lord of the Admiralty to support that policy, at the 
present moment the press gang might exist in the country, and gallant Lieutenants 
with a flag might be trying to pick up any men who would follow them. What 
was done then with regard to the personnel of the Navy must be done with regard 
to the matériel of the Navy, and it will not be done until we have a naval Officer in 
the Cabinet, compelled on his own responsibility, and with his honourable character 
at stake, to provide a sufficient Navy for the protection of our commerce. 

Captain Firzgeratp, R.N.: I think it is a very hopeful sign when an Officer 
with Sir Spencer Robinson’s knowledge of the internal working of the Admiralty 
takes this subject up, and puts it before us on what I consider true grounds. It is 
a question whether anything we say here will have any effect on the country. I 
rather doubt it; but that should not prevent us expressing our opinion as emphati- 
cally as we can on the subject as to whether a naval Officer should be in charge of 
the Admiralty or not. As long as peace goes on it is a very pleasant playground 
for what Sir John Hay calls “ sucking politicians”; but it does not seem to be the 
right plan to have a politician, inexperienced in naval matters, telling the country 

hat he, and he alone, is responsible for the Navy of England in all its details, and 
that when he is advised by naval Officers he may take that advice or not, as he 
chooses, and say, “ We consider the Navy strong enough,” or “ We consider this or 
that reform unnecessary,” when all the time his naval colleagues are disagreeing 
with him. We know it has been so in one case; but Naval Lords are generally so 
desperately loyal that they won’t tell tales out of school, and prefer office to 
principles. They will go on playing at this game until there comes a smash. If we 
had war to-morrow the present system would not stand for one day, and we should 
be in the position which Abraham Lincoln described as swapping horses when 
crossing the stream. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. How is the Navy 
administered—on national or on party grounds? Look at the last ten or twenty 
years. Has any one ever taken the trouble to compare our Navy with other 
nations? No! You know the Budget is framed with a view to what the party 
can afford to do. I do not care which party is in—one is as bad as the other, there 
is not a pin to choose between them. If one party proposed a large increase in the 
Estimates, the other party would get up and cry out, ‘‘ We do not mean to fight,” 
and they do not even add “ By Jingo, if we do!” So that there is little doubt 
the Navy is administered on party, and not on national, grounds. I believe 
Mr. Forwood to be a most able financier, and to be able to expend money probably 
better than any naval Officer could do it ; but that a civilian, a shipowner, should 
be a judge of naval strategy, and of what ships we require, and where they are to 
be placed, seems to me as absolutely absurd as if I talked about scientific chemistry, 
or anything else that I know nothing about. ‘Take any business you like, where 
the owner is not an expert in that business he would be broken in a week if he 
attempted to manage it. He says, “This business of india-rubber making,” for 
instance, “ has been left to me by my father, and I will turn over the management 
of it to an expert.” But that is not so in the Navy, you turn over the management 
of it to all sorts of amateurs. There is a book published by Lord Brassey with a 
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beautiful piece of poetry on the title-page, and in it he says, “I consider the Naval 
Estimates for the present year are sufficient ;” and a little further on in the work he 
points out that France has now built and building—and this is a most important 
point—of ecruizers of 19 knots and upwards fifteen, while England has five, and 
Russia has three. There is a singular fact, that a man who stands up before the 
country and publishes a book, and is taken as an authority, shows you that you have 
five fast cruizers of 19 knots and France has fifteen. They are called “commerce 
destroyers,” and it is very well known what they are designed for. Looking at the 
tonnage of the English commerce, what is the use of that? What is the good of a 
14-knot cruizer to chase a 19-knot? Itis absurd. I have been trying to frighten 
the city about it; but I do not know that I have succeeded. I lunched at the 
3ank of England the other day, and I tried to frighten them ; but they said, “We 
won the battle of Trafalgar,” and that seemed to be a sufficient argument. I differ 
slightly from Sir John Hay. I think his theory of the “ Inflexible” watching the 
“ Amiral Baudin” is rather impracticable, because that vessel might never come 
out of port until all your coals were burnt. We are all agreed that at present the* 
Navy is in a most unsatisfactory condition, being only 30 or 40 per cent. stronger 
than France ; and if you put if down on paper you would find you could not 
blockade the Toulon fleet, and if that fleet escaped you would not know where 
they had gone to. You might have to go up the Mediterranean after them, and if 
you did, six to one you would lose the command of the Channel. If you have not 
sufficient ships to stop them, you do not know where you are. They can go up to 
Liverpool, or to the Downs, and concentrate so as to have a superior force at a given 
point. The whole theory seems to me to hinge upon this. The Navy is now run 
on party grounds, and not on national, grounds ; and so long as that lasts, so long 
will your politicians play skittles with the Navy until the time of trial comes. 

Mr. McHarpy (Admiralty) : I have listened with great interest to the paper and 
the discussion ; but thereis one observation by Captain Fitzgerald on which I wish to 
make a remark. The observation was that he is not sure whether what has been 
said here will have any weight. It is very desirable that. something should be done 
that will carry some weight; for we have heard discussions of this kind going on 
for at least thirty-five years. We have heard of Committees of the House of 
Commons and Royal Commissions, and all sorts of inquiries as to the efficiency or 
inefliciency of the naval administration, and Jittle or no good has come of it. It is 
all very well fora number of persons to get up, and in a (lisjointed way to air their 
opinions ; but in that way I do not think much good is likely to result. What I 
would suggest is this. On the present occasion we have from Sir Spencer Robinson 
one well-considered definite proposal; but one man alone will be unable to carry 
that out in the face of the opposition that he is certain to meet with from interested 
or uninterested persons. If a large number of naval Officers interested in this 
subject would meet together, or depute some of theix body to meet together, and 
would agree upon some definite reorganization which they believe would meet the 
requirements of the case, and then if all the others would agree together to support 
them, giving way on certain minor points on which they might differ, there might be 
some considerable prospect of good resulting therefrom. The great evil I see is 
that, as we are governed entirely on political grounds, and as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the only other recognized representatives of the Navy who speak in 
the House of Commons or elsewhere are persons selected from political motives, it 
is only human nature that those gentlemen, in forming their judgment as to the 
urgency or otherwise of increased expenditure for improving the Navy, should be 
influenced by the necessity they feel of supporting their party. They have two 
conflicting interests, that of keeping their party in office, and that of advising the 
country to expend more money in strengthening the Navy; and in forming their 
decision as to which should weigh most with them it is possible they may, by the 
desire of keeping their party in office, be influenced to acquiesce in the postpone- 
ment, for a more or less indefinite period, of that expenditure which they know to 
be necessary for the efficiency of the Navy and the safety of the country. I consider 
this is the most serious of the evils we have at the present time. 

Admiral Coroms: I do not like to put myself in the position of criticizing the 
paper by Sir Spencer Robinson, who is so eminently qualified, both from his attain- 
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ments and experience, to speak on this question ; but I have observed that previous 
speakers have not devoted themselves to the paper itself; they have rather gone 
beyond the paper to the results of the evils which the lecturer has attempted to 
show us the causes of. The paper is divided into two parts, as I understand it—the 
form of the Estimates and the form of the Board of Admiralty, so to call it, but it 
is not a Board so far as I know. With regard to the form of the Estimates, I am 
sure we must join heartily with Sir Spencer Robinson in congratulating Mr. 
Forwood on the great advance he has made towards a proper form. I do not 
profess to have gone at all closely into the form of the present Estimates ; I only 
profess to have looked into them as occasion required for particular items of 
information which were necessary to me; but while I have got a great deal of the 
information I wanted very quickly and easily, I have also failed to get either quickly 
or easily at other parts. It may be due to my stupidity, or to the inherent 
difficulty in suiting everybody’s convenience by the form in which the Estimates 
are found; but Ido think there is this to be said, that in congratulating Mr. 
Forwood on the improvement he has made in the form of the Estimates, we are 
congratulating a gentleman who has to work a great deal in the dark. A ‘naval 
Officer would take the Estimates in hand with a full knowledge—well, [ will not 
say with a full knowledge, but with a competent knowledge—of what it all meant 
from the beginning to the end. He would probably be a man who had been drink- 
ing in naval knowledge as he drank in his daily air, for forty, forty-five, or fifty 
years. Mr. Forwood has to come, or any Secretary to the Admiralty in his position 
has to zome, to the forms of the Estimates with the knowledge which he has been 
able to pick up, as far as his leisure time allowed him, in a couple of years or less 
perhaps. I think he has done wonderfully under the circumstances, but I suspect 
that if he had had closely associated with him a naval Officer from first to last, the 
Estimates would not have been so voluminous in form, and that we should have 
got the information we require more handily. I have had some little experience in 
classification, and I know what an immense difficulty and what a Herculean task 
it is to really put the Naval Estimates into a thoroughly proper form, such as Sir 
Spencer Robinson wishes to see. There is no question that it requires almost a man 
of genius to get them into the right form, but I think in the division which has 
been sketched out to us, putting the personnel utterly apart from the matériel, we have 
got a sort of leading idea, which, if fully carried out, would possibly help to the 
elucidation of the matter. If I understood Sir Spencer Robinson rightly, I do not 
think that I quite agree with him in separating the non-effective personnel from 
the effective personnel as to the cost. In maintaining any list, such as the Captain’s 
jist or the Lieutenant’s list in the Navy, the cost does not appear to me to be the 
mere full pay and other allowances of the Officers in actual employment. I think 
you must first add to it the cost of Officers who are necessary to replace them, and 
then to keep that list efficient there must be some drag on it, which I have been 
always accustomed to call “ dead weight,” and to get at the ccst of that list you 
cannot exclude retirements, widows’ pensions, &c. Therefore, I do not think that 
you can well relegate to another part of the Estimates the dead weight. Sir 
Spencer Robinson, in proposing a form that the administration at the Admiralty 
should take, gives us three departments, as I understand—the personnel, the 
matériel, and the finance. He uses, I think, the present tense in speaking of it, 
but I suppose he will explain afterwards, if anyone has misunderstood that, that he 
means prospectively ; that those three divisions do not exist completely now. I 
have felt for many years that the idea of the separation of finance from administra- 
tion isa mistake. We find it in every part of our Constitution at present. I am 
sorry to say that for many years past I have thought that the Treasury was a very 
uneconomical mistake. Business of any kind seems to me to be inseparable from 
the finance of that business. If Sir Spencer Robinson had used the term “the 
Accountant Department” and not “the Finance Department” I should the more 
readily have followed him ; but whenever there is a Financial Department it seems 
to me to get the control on financial grounds, and then the business is carried out 
as if it were a banking business. My experience of a dockyard always led me to 
think that we were perpetualiy hampering the work of the dockyard by mixing it 
up with the banking business. Therefore, I hope Sir Spencer Robinson will explain 
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that he does not mean that the Finance Department should have any sort of control 
over the other two; that the other two should be responsible for the whole admini- 
stration, but that they should have the advice of the Finance Department in order 
to guide their final judgment. I do not know whether I am in agreement or 
disagreement with him on that point, but it has occurred to me that it ought to be 
explained. I was very sorry to hear Sir John Hay throw cold water on Lord St. 
Vincent’s administration. I cannot look upon that naval administration as a 
failure. I think if Sir John Hay will recall to his mind that Pitt’s attack upon 
Lord St. Vincent was not so much for his naval administration as for his refusal to 
accept anything but a naval defence. If I recollect rightly the great strength of 
Pitt’s position was that the Navy might tumble to pieces, and he insisted on 
meeting the enemy after he got on shore. That was the point which St. Vincent 
would not yield. I do not like to hear Lord St. Vincent’s administration regarded 
asa failure; but I go entirely with Sir John Hay as to the immense advantage the 
country has always gained by having a naval administrator at the head. The Navy 
is a very technical service, and it is impossible for a layman to understand it ; and 
if a navy-man speaks to a layman, who puts it on paper, the chances are ten to one 
it will express a totally opposite view. 

Captain J. C. R. Coroms, M.P.: I merely wish to say that I disagree altogether 
with the opinion expressed just now, that no good comes of discussing these ques- 
tions in this Institution. Without this Institution I do not know where we should 
be, and I know that discussions at this Institution, and the free expressions of 
opinion here, are not without a very considerable influence on Members of the 
House of Commons, and, as Sir Spencer Robinson has pointed out, it is the House 
of Commons after all that rules the roost in the whole matter. What we have to 
do is to enlighten the Members of the House of Commons on plain matters of fact, 
and persuade them to move in the direction which we believe to be necessary in the 
interests of the country. I agree, of course, as we all do, with the advantage of 
having a public statement from so distinguished a man as Sir Spencer Robinson on 
a matter upon which he is so expressly competent to give an opinion ; I agree entirely 
with the general tenour of his paper, and Iam very much inclined to think that we 
have rather a better future opened up to us with regard to the administration of the 
Navy, from the simple fact that an important step has been taken in recasting the 
form of the Navy Estimates. I think, as my brother said just now, that we must 
look at it more as a step than asacomplete act. There are many improvements 
still to be introduced in the form of these Estimates. I think that the division of 
personnel from matériel is a very important one. With regard to the distribution 
of certain votes, and their absorption into other votes, as specified in the paper, I 
think that would be an important and useful step, which would enable the 
Members of the House of Commons to understand the matter in the Estimates 
more clearly than they do now. The insuperable difficulty in the way of getting 
direct attention paid in the House te naval questions is the multifarious duties that 
Members have to attend to; but simplicity in the form of the Navy Estimates gives 
Members a better opportunity of grasping the real stpte of the case. There is 
another reason why I think the outlook is more hopeful in future: I think the 
system of a printed memorandum by First Lords of the Admiralty, instead of a 
mere specch in the House, is of infinite value. Members can keep it beside them, 
and the First Lord is pinned to that memorandum, and I maintain that First Lords 
will find it more and more difficult to defend their position and official assertions 
that the Navy of this country is sufficient. We have only to compare the memo- 
randum of this year with that of last year to find it is perfectly plain that the 
First Lord is himself at sea as regards broad principles of naval policy. You cannot 
go on writing these memoranda without gradually letting in more daylight than the 
First Lords’ speeches formerly did. Before sitting down I would draw attention to one 
more point upon which I should like the lecturer kindly to express an opinion. Do 
we take it that really the First Lord of the Admiralty controls the national naval 
policy of the country? Because I am afraid that that is pure theory. I believe 
that the natural naval policy of this country is controlled by subordinate individuals 
at the Treasury—that the First Lord merely has to move within a certain circle of 
expenditure allowed to him. If he refers the question of national naval necessities 
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to the Cabinet there is not time to carefully examine it. There is no record of any 
Cabinet discussion—no one in particular is responsible. Hence it is that looking at 
the whole question and history of defence of this country, you cannot put your 
finger on any Administration or any man and say, “ Here the decline in our naval pre- 

‘autions commenced ; here we began to fail in our naval preparations.” I think if you 
compare the relative strength of ‘the fleets of E ngland and the Continent formerly 
and now, it is, under our present system, impossible to fix the blame on any indivi- 
dual or Administration, and in that lies our great danger. Until we have some con- 
stitutional change which will make some authority responsible and ensure continuity 
of policy for the safety of the country, I am afraid internal reforms at the Admiralty 
will not give us back that naval strength we need. 

Tie CHAIRMAN (Sir E. Fanshawe) : I wish to say but a few words, but I should 
not like to let the occasion pass without expressing agreement with the whole sub- 
stance of Sir Spencer Robinson’s paper on both the points which he has brought before 
us as causes that have hindered the development of the fleet. I do not agree with any 
part of it more completely than with that in which he expresses his approbation 
oi the improvements made in naval administration, and in particular in the method 
of rendering the Estimates to the House of Commons, that have taken place under 
the present Admiralty. The name of the Financial Secretary, Mr. Forwood, i 
necessarily brought very prominently forward in that matter, and I wish to say 
emphatically that I think he fully deserves the credit given to him for the labour he 
must have had, and the ability he has displayed, in bringing forward the Estimates 
in the form in which they have appeared this year. As Captain Colomb has 
remarked, the elaborate memorandum which is substituted for the speech of the 
First Lord is also a very great improvement. Mr. Forwood was perfectly justified 
in going down to his constituents, and putting forward these as great improvements 
made by his own Government in the administration of the Navy. But as a naval 
Officer, who does not belong to any party and only wishes for the good of the 
country, I must remark that Mr. Forwood not only did that but he proceeded to 
deal with another subject of which he could have had but little knowledge. The 
part he took in the reforms to which I previously referred was his own business ; 
he did it well, he deserves every credit for it, and he had a perfect right to take 
credit for it with his constituents. But when he told them that a “scare” had 
been raised in the present session as to the unprepared defences of the country, but 
that as regards the Navy it was built upon less solid foundation than ever, he was 
going not only beyond his province, but. in my opinion, he was betraying his 
position as a public servant in the Admiralty. A civilian who has only ‘been 
eighteen months connected with the Navy as Financial Secretary has no right to go 
down and tell the country that the “scare ” with regard to the Navy was on a less 
solid foundation than ever. He further said that ‘‘he himself had _ n taken to 

task ’’—he who bad been only eighteen months connected with the J Navy—“ for 
stating that the Navy was never ‘before in peace better — od for war.” He 
described those to whom he spoke as “hard-headed men of business” (of course we 
know that in platform addresses all “men of business” are “ hard-headed”) ; and 
he repeated to those men the assurance that the Navy was never before in peace 
better prepared for war. How could he have known that? Everyone of us here 
knows that it requires much study of details and the application of the naval 
history of the past to the altered conditions of modern warfare before anybody can 
be entitled to give an opinion on the subject ; and for the Financial Secretary of 
the Admiralty to put before the country such a statement as that when he knew that 
a strong belief to the contrary prevailed in the naval profession was, I think, a very 
apt illustration of that defect which Sir Spencer Robinson has described as not 
telling the whole truth to the country. The only thing he said (I cannot call it an 
argument) to support hisassertion was that there were divergent views among naval 
Officers as to what constituted a first-class battle-ship. That is not a reason for 
diminishing but for increasing the relative strength of the Navy. He quoted Lord 
Brassey’s statement of what would happen in 1891. I should like anybody who 
has read the newspapers for the last day or two to say w eur a man of any sense 
could believe in the Navy’s preparedness for war now, by reference to what the 
Navy will be three years hence. Mr. Forwood’s constituents, I presume, consist of 
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shipowners and other gentlemen whose vital interests are concerned with the sea- 
borne commerce of the country. He called them “ hard-headed,” but if they can 
swallow what he told them concerning the adequacy of our naval strength, I think 
they very little deserve that appellation. Loose statements of that sort coming 
from a man in authority (though he deserves every credit for his services at the 
Admiralty), and the utterance of almost a sneer at naval Officers who have studied 
and endeavoured to understand the question, are, I think, indecorous in the highest 
degree. 

Sir Spencer Roprnson (in reply}: When I undertook the task of writing this 
paper I was perfectly aware of the rules of the Institution that I could only be 
afforded an hour, and I endeavoured, therefore, to compress as much as possible all 
[ had to say. I must thank everybody present for the great kindness with which 
they have received my remarks. I am excessively pleased to find that almost every 
speaker has emphasized what I said, and nobody has said that Sir Spencer Robinson 
misrepresented this, or misstated that, or that his arguments did not follow the 
premisses. On the contrary, from the first words Sir John Hay said to the last 
words the worthy Chairman has addressed to us, I feel that what I have said has 
been emphasized, augmented, made clearer, and strengthened. Sir John Hay 
pointed out with great force how a different method of selection of the First, Lord 
of the Admiralty, which prevailed in former times, brought about very much better 
results than have been attained of late years, when a Parliamentarian is selected 
who is in most cases a strong party man, ignorant of naval affairs. The instances 
mentioned by Sir John Hay of the value of a different mode of selection were very 
striking, and I think will commend themselves to the thoughtful consideration of 
every person in this room. However, I did not go as far as Sir John Hay has gone, 
simply because I thought such a mode of procedure was impossible, and throughout 
my life I have aimed generally at what I thought could be attained. Now, I do 
not hesitate to say I should prefer the First Lord selected as Sir John Hay has 
pointed out to one selected as at present; but I know where we stand, and I think 
none of us should forget the fact, for it makes a very important difference, that we 
do not live under the same Constitution as in Nelson’s time, or even in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s time. Our Constitution is now purely and entirely democratic. 
It is the man you meet in the streets, who walks by and jostles you or not as he 
thinks proper, who is your master. The constituencies have the command of the 
House of Commons, and the House of Commons has the command of the public 
purse, and however desirable it may be, I think it impossible to select a man for the 
head of the Navy otherwise than on the present system. I do not think it is the 
best selection that can be made, but it is the best that we can have. The gentle- 
man who followed Sir John Hay, Captain Fitzgerald, made a remark in which I 
entirely agree. He certainly exactly followed and illustrated what I had to say on 
the subject. ‘There is one point on which I would try to console him, namely, with 
regard to the inutility of our coming here and reading papers, and putting forward 
our views with respect to an amended administration. 

Captain FitzGERALD : I am afraid I was misunderstood on that point. What I 
meant was that the weight due to our expressions as naval Officers would not be 
given to them : it is all bottled up in half a column of the “ Times.” 

Sir Spencer Roprnson: I can assure my friend that I was not speaking in the 
slightest degree in a critical or unfriendly spirit, but I was going to say something 
to console him. Although the ‘“ Times” may bottle it up, I am most thoroughly 
convinced that Admiral Colomb, and Captain Fitzgerald, and Sir John Hay and 
others have never uttered a single word in this theatre asking for the removal of 
abuses, for reforms, for more power to our elbow, and for an adequate naval force, 
that has not told more or less. It may not have brought forth fruit immediately, 
but it has wrought on public opinion insensibly but surely, and now, as I said 
before, belonging as we do to a democracy that has to be instructed and convinced, 
every well-reasoned argument or paper produced here in favour of an adequate 
defence of the country will have its effect, and tell its tale. If Captain Fitzgerald 
will take a little comfort from that, I think he may, and I may say there is hardly 
anyone among us in this theatre whose remarks tend more than his to giving the 
public that enlightenment of which it stands so much in need. There is one thing 
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I have often thought myself. Captain Fitzgerald said that we shall never upset this 
system without a disaster, and, in truth, 1 believe he is right. I believe it does 
require a disaster to enlighten the eyes of official people, and I live in a perpetual 
apprehension that this disaster will happen from the carelessness of those irrespon- 
sible persons who have in their hands the administration of the Navy. I hope the 
disaster will not come; but it is certainly possible that it may come. I must be a 
few minutes in answering my highly respected and admirable friend, Admiral 
Colomb. Formerly we had much conversation on these and kindred subjects, and 
I have always listened with the greatest interest to all he has said here and else- 
where. On the whole, he has given me very fair support, for which I am extremely 
grateful; but there is one point he did not seem to like. I desire, myself, in com- 
piling Navy Estimates to put all that relates to one subject in one group, and what. 
relates to another subject in another group; so that anybody may find what the 
whole cost of any particular service shall be, in the aggregate and in detail. He 
seemed to think it was not a right division to have the non-effective service as 
sharply separated from the effective service as I had said, but he made a mistake. 
I did not consider the half-pay as belonging to a non-effective service ; I consider 
the half-pay as a retaining fee for services which an efficient man can be called upon 
to perform, but I did not think widows’ pensions, compassionate allowances, and 
retired pay could in any way be said to contribute to the present effective service, 
and the expenditure that I want to see is the expenditure that contributes to 
efficiency, divided from that which does not do so. If you take those expenses that 
are now, and have been for a long time, put into the non-effective vote there seems 
to be a good reason for it; you do not conceal from the House of Commons that 
your Navy must have non-effective service, and incur an expense in maintaining 
it; and what I thought was this :—that you should put the non-effective part, 
such as widows’ pensions, &c., aside in a separate vote and a separate division. I 
shouid divide the Estimates into three or four parts, and one part should be entirely 
for the non-effective service, and there should be put down the whole sum fer the 
non-effective service, and the whole sum for the effective, in separate parts. 

Captain OrDE Brown: It is reasonable to wish to know what proportion the 
widows’ fund will form, but should it not be regarded as a necessary part of the pay 
given to effective Officers, not asa sort of extra expense? I have heard the principle 
urged lately that the interests of the individual are to be sacrificed for the good of 
the Service. You have only:to sacrifice a sufficient number of individuals for the 
whole Service to break down for want of Officers. I am afraid it has been looked 
upon asa sort of charity that is tacked on the end, and might be struck off or 
curtailed. 

Sir Spencer Roprnson: I think as it is necessary that you should know what 
the modern blue-jacket costs, so it is necessary that you should know separately 
what the non-effective service costs.! 

Captain OrpE Brown: You would have to give more pay if you did not give 
pensions, or you would not get the same class of men. 

The CHatkMAN: We are now upon the reasons of the non-development of the 
fleet. Of course the rendering of the Navy Estimates came in, but the points raised 
are rather outside, I think. 

Sir Spencer Roprnson: The three divisions which I venture to mention in the 
present tense have existed and do exist at the present moment. I have seen lately 
the official tables of the distribution of labour at the Admiralty, and they follow the 
main divisions I have spoken of--personnel, matériel, and finance. They overlap 
each other very considerably, and it only wants a little firmness and grasp of the 
subject to have exactly what I said. With regard to the financial control you 
object to the mere word of the Financial Secretary controlling the whole expenditure ; 





1 Undoubtedly there is much expenditure on the matter of pensions, allowances, 
&e., which if it had not been in prospect would have diminished the efficiency of 
the services to which it applied, but I am of opinion that a clear distinction should 
he shown between the yearly cost of the effective services and the non-effective. It 
is after all a question of division and classification. 
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but he really should be in charge of all the book-keeping and finance of the 
Admiralty, and he is, or ought to be, so concerned with the expenditure of the 
Navy, that every expense initiated by any other department than his own, either 
by the two Lords or the subordinates who are entrusted with a particular expendi- 
ture fora particular service, shall pass automatically through the Financial Secretary’s 
hands, and bear the stamp of his visa before they are passed on to the Paymaster’s 
department. I think it is necessary that the Financial Secretary should have that 
control in order that he might compare the proposed expenditure with the 
Estimates, and if he saw, for instance, in No. 2 department 40,0002. not justified by 
the Estimates he should say so, and he ought to communicate with the head of 
No. 2 department and say, “This 40,000/. is not justified.” I consider that pro- 
ceeding differs from absolute control, and yet I consider it a very efficient check 
upon ill-regulated and ill-considered expenditure. I have a further word to say 
which I could not say in my lecture. I have a strong opinion that every head of a 
department should have weekly from the Accountant-General an exact account of 
the group of votes for the expenditure of which he is responsible—of how much 
he has spent, and how much remains to be spent. He would thus obtain a thorough 
grasp of his financial position, and the economy that would result from this know- 
ledge and responsibility would be further augmented by the savings that could be 
made in the Accountant-General’s department, where we find no less than four 
accountants and deputy-accountants who get 1,000/. a-year, for what I cannot 
possibly conceive. ‘he various heads of departments should be brought into co- 
relation and co-ordination with the financial department, and each head of a 
department should have a knowledge through the book-keeping department of 
what he has spent and what he is authorized to spend. Sir Edward Fanshawe, I 
entirely agree with what you said as to the serious mistakes into which the Secretary 
of the Admiralty has fallen in several matters, of which his knowledge is of 
the slenderest description ; and I must again repeat my thanks for the patience with 
which I have been listened to. 

The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, it only remains for me to ask you, and I know you 
will respond with the greatest cordiality, to give your thanks to Sir Spencer 
Robinson for the interesting and able paper which he has read for us. We all 
know Sir Spencer Robinson has passed his life in rendering great services to the 
naval administration, having been many years actively engaged in that branch of 
the Service. Since then he has been always ready to come forward to advance any- 
thing that should be beneficial to the naval administration of the country ; and 
to-day he has added to the debt we owe him by this very good paper, and the 
discussion it has elicited. 
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Friday, April 20, 1888. 


ApmiraL Sir GEORGE ELLIOT, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


THE GAME OF “NAVAL BLOCKADE.”! 
By Lieutenant H. Cuampersain, R.N. 


The CuarrMan : The lecturer has placed before us very clearly, in his few intro- 
ductory remarks, the object of the game of naval blockade, and therefore it is not 
necessary that I should offer any remarks on that subject. It is clearly a means of 
educating Officers, and amusing them at the same time, on the subject of naval tactics, 
that is to say the evolutions of warships for fighting purposes. Ithink myself, before 
Thear the lecture, that any attempt aiming at this object must be of great advantage to 
the Service. Admiral Colomb has initiated this mode of instructing Officers, and we 
have now a further attempt in the same direction by Lieutenant Chamberlain. I have 
always for myself regretted that the curriculum at the Naval College, and other 
examinations that Officers pass through, have disregarded entirely the strategy of war 
and, you may say, naval tactics, which are the most important features connected with 
war service. I now beg to introduce Lieutenant Chamberlain, who will read us a 
paper on this subject. 


Ir has been remarked that “at this time, when sails are disappearing, 
and when no one seems to have made up his mind as to how the culti- 
vation they gave to our perceptive faculties is to be supplied,” any 
system or plan which may be advanced, having for its object the 
training of young seamen (men as well as Officers), should be deemed 
worthy of investigation. This must be my excuse for bringing to 
your notice the game of ‘‘ Naval Blockade.” 

I particularly hope you will note that it neither is, nor pretends to 
be, a “‘ War Game,” or “ Kriegsspiel,” in the usually understood sense 
of those words, any more than a question iu “rule of three ’’ aspires to 
the dignity of being termed a problem. If this statement be once 
made clear to those present, and repeated by them to others, I think 
that it will not be presumptuous on my part to believe that this game 
may in a short time find its way into the Service. 

Now for a game to become popular, it is first of all absolutely neces- 
sary that it should be simple. This is true on shore, but doubly so on 
board a ship. Few places are less adapted for the pursuit of study 
than the ward-room, gun-room, or “ lower deck,” and to expect people, 
in addition to their watches and drills, to undertake to play (?) a 
game which involves a large amount of careful thought, would, in 
my humble opinion, be but a thankless task. The liability to instant 
all, and the chronic state of unrest which pervades even the most 


1 The game can be obtained of F. H. Ayres, 111, Aldersgate Street. Price 
12s. 6d., carriage free.—Ep. 
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secluded portions of a ship, are in themselves such disturbing 
elements, that a game which does not take long to play out, and of 
which the winner can, at any given moment, be decided, should, and I 
hope will, meet with the approval not only of the Officers of the 
Royal Navy, but also with that of the Officers of our reserves, viz., 
the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers and mercantile marine. 

In fact, all who are in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
principles of steering a boat could play ‘‘ Naval Blockade.” Now 
simplicity and brevity are essentials, but these qualifications will not 
of themselves prove sufficiently attractive. It is necessary to amuse 
the players, and yet at the same time to lead them to become 
interested in the development of a game. “Naval Blockade ” errs 
rather on the side of simplicity than on that of difficulty, and I have 
purposely avoided the introduction of elaborate and complicated 
range-tables, speed-tables, time allowances, scales, turning-curves, 
and other luxuries. English sailors are not attracted, but rather re- 
pelled, by any attempt to get them to solve problems under the plea 
that they are merely engaged in playing a “ game.” The net result is 
that they dislike ever the sound of the words “ War Game” or 
‘‘Naval Kriegsspiel,”’ decline to look at it, and seldom give much 
thought to some important professional questions, which, if presented 
in an attractive, easy, and amusing form, would undoubtedly be eagerly 
worked out by them. We are unlike our German friends, who are 
pleased when asked to solve intricate problems and abstruse ques- 
tions, and derive positive amusement from a brain-rackiug “ Kriegs- 
spiel.” 

War games may be invented ad infinitum. The only difficult part 
consists in getting people to play them. ‘ You may lead a horse to 
the water, but you can’t make him drink.” I trust that the remarks 
which I have made fairly express the views held by most naval men 
on this subject, and that the case is neither understated nor exagge- 
rated. The game which I am going now to describe is one in which 
skill and chance are more or less evenly divided. Who has not heard 
of the fortune of war? Why it isa common expression, implying 
that there is luck or chance in that, the most dreadfully practical of 
all games, which no Admiral nor General can afford to ignore, the 
wise ones allowing a margin for eventualities in case fortune or 
chance should favour their adversaries. 

The board on this table is purposely made considerably larger than the 
one for practical use on board a ship, which latter is only 26” x 26" 
when opened out, and 26” x 13’ folded up. It is marked off into 576 
squares (the square of 24), and can easily be carried under the arm 
and stowed away in the chart box. You will have remarked that 
some lines on it are “‘ pecked,” whilst others are darker than the rest. 
This can be best explained when I come to talk of Rule 12, 
“ Range.” 

Apparatus.—Consists of two small models of steam-ships, one 
black, one white, two dice-cups, one die (marked as described in 
Rule 13, “Firing Die”), four flat pieces of metal to represent 
islands, and two to represent rocks, the whole of which can, with the 
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THE GAME OF NAVAL BLOCKADE. 


rules, be easily packed in a very small box about half the size of a 
eigar box. 

Two people play this game, and I hope that those who intend to 
try it will be relieved to hear that an umpire is absolutely unnecessary 
in order to enable them to decide at any given moment (‘Clear 
lower deck,” for instance) who has won. Hitherto in games involv- 
ing the services of an umpire the senior executive Officer present was 
usually asked to officiate. Now, supposing two young Lieutenants 
were playing a game, with a third person looking on (who possibly 
was at sea years before they left the nursery), is it likely that the 
loser would care to dispute the verdict of the umpire? Theoretically 
he might do so, practically he would not, but simply. if he felt him- 
self aggrieved, take his revenge by not looking at the game again. 
Umpires are made to occupy a false position, and the difficulty often 
experienced in securing the services of one is insurmountable, espe- 
cially on board a small craft. I therefore look to the abolition of this 
office as one of the features which may recommend “ Naval Blockade” 
to your notice. 

General Idea of the Game.—A cruizer, which we will call “ Black,” has 
received orders to proceed to sea instantly with important despatches. 
“ White” is outside, standing by to frustrate “ Black’s”’ intentions 
by every possible means in his power. It is of more consequence 
that ‘ Black” should get away to sea than that he should even sink 
“White,” so he is also instructed not to fight unless absolutely neces- 
sary. On the other hand, “White” has received the order to sink, 
burn, and destroy any ship of the enemy wuich he may come across. 
Can he or can’t he? that’s the question to be solved by the players. 

The following are the rules of the game :— 

1. Placing the Ships.—The two players having selected their ships, 
Black is placed on one of the two squares on the south base line, 
heading north. White is placed on one of the six squares in the N.E. 
or N.W. corners, heading east or west. 

2. Islands and Rocks.—The ships having been placed, the players 
toss up, the winner putting the islands and the rocks in any position, 
subject to the following conditions :— 


Islands.—Distant from mainland not less than five clear squares, 
and from north, east, or west sides not less than one clear square ; 
from each other not less than one clear square. 

Rocks.—Distant from mainland, or from north, east, or west sides 
not less than one clear square; from each other not less than one 
clear square. 


3. First Move-—The player who did not place the islands and rocks 
has first move. 

4. Moves.——Ships to be moved one square at a time alternately 
(except under conditions in Rules 16 and 17, “Disabled” and 
“ Ramming”’). 

5. Stopping.—Stopping is not allowed, except under conditions in 
Rule 16, “ Disabled,” when it is compulsory. 

6. Altering Course—Course may be altered at each move. If 
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altered at all, to the extent of “4 points,” no more, no less. If ‘ Port 
Helm” be used, the ship is to be placed in the nearest square broad 
off the starboard bow ; if ‘‘ Starboard Helm” be used, in the nearest 
square broad off the port bow. 

7. Speed.—The speed of the ships is equal (except under conditions 
in Rule 16, “ Disabled”). 

8. Going Astern.—Going astern is never permitted, even to avoid 
being rammed, or to enable one ship to ram the other, on a sub- 
sequent move made by the latter. 

9. Escape.—Black is only allowed to escape into the open sea by 
moving into one of the squares anywhere along the north buse. If she 
succeeds in doing so she has won the game. 

10. Return to Harbour.—Having once left the squares on the south 
base, Black is not allowed to return to them voluntarily. If forced 
to do so, White wins the game. 

11. Armament.—Each ship carries one heavy gun on each broad- 
side, capable of training on an are of 90° (viz., 45° from the fore- 
and-aft line). The following is the difference between the armament, 
of the two ships :—Black has a stern chaser capable of training 45° 
on either side of the fore-and-aft line; White has a bow chaser 
capable of training 45° on either side of the fore-and-aft line. 

(N.B.—The pegs in the ships denote the line of extreme training, 
i.e., the after ones each side, of the broadside and stern gun (if any) ; 
the foremost ones each side, of the broadside and bow gun (if any). 
The peg in bow or stern simply denotes existence of bow or stern 
gun.) 

12. Range.—Ships are within range of each other’s guns when ten 
clear squares (or less) separate them, the squares being reckoned 
along “north and south” and “east and west” lines, never diagon- 


ally. 
Example. 


10 due north and south or due east and west = 10 ey 
2 . +8 = i within 
= ; he ‘4 ange. 

‘ ” ” 7 3 ” ” — 10 6 

and so on. 

(Note.—It will be evident that, by adopting this method of reckon- 
ing, the range of the guns varies according to the relative positions of 
the combatants, and an element of chance is introduced very much re- 
sembling that which would actually operate in real warfare, when 
clouds of smoke are sure from time to time to hide the ships from 
each other, and prevent continuous firing. ) 

13. Firing Die—The players have a die with which to determine 
the effect and value of their shots. The die is marked “ Miss” on 
three of its faces; on the remaining three are marked “ Disabled,” 
“ Penetration,” or “ Hit,” counting 4, 2, and 1 points respectively. 

14. Independent Firing.—The player who has so moved as to bring 
his ship deliberately within range (see Rule 12, ‘‘ Range”) has first 
shot from as many guns as will bear. The other ship will then move, 
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and return the fire (if within range and guns bear). Ships are inva- 
riably to move before firing. 

15. Cease Firing.—(Island in the way.) When the line joining the 
centres of the squares on which the ships happen to be passes over or 
touches any portion of an island, gunfire is not permitted (see also 
Rule 16, “ Disabled”). Ships are allowed to fire at each other when 
on opposite sides of rocks. 

16. Disabled.—If “ Disabled ” be thrown, the injured ship is com- 
pelled to stop, whilst that which fired the disabling shot at once moves 
over six squares, altering course (if she chooses) at each square. No 
firing to take place from either side during these six moves. A ship 
may only be considered as temporarily disubled by gun fire, so that if 
at the completion of the six moves above alluded to, the two ships are 
not actually on the same square, any attempt at ramming is to be con- 
sidered as having failed. If the ship which was temporarily placed 
hors de combat has not been rammed, she now resumes the action by 
steaming off into the square which happens at the time to be straight 
ahead of her, and firing, if guns bear, and her adversary is within 
range. (N.B.—She does not carry sufficient way to enable her to 
alter course ‘‘four points” immediately.) If a ship with two guns 
bearing fires ‘“ Disabled” with each shot, she is only allowed to move 
over six squares, but may count eight “firing points.” The game 
then proceeds as before, one square at a time, alternate moves. 

17. Ltamming.—If one ship be rammed by another, the “ rammer ” 
has won the game. In case of ships meeting end-on, White is 
invariably the winner. 

18. Penetration and Iit.—Neither “‘ Penetration” nor ‘“ Hit ” affect 
the speed of the ship struck, but only count towards winning the 
game if decided by “ firing points” (see Rule 19, ‘‘ Victory ”’). 

19. Victory—Victory rests with the ship which has rammed the 
other (except under conditions favourable to White in Rule 17, 
“ Ramming’’) or driven her ashore, or with Black if she has escaped, 
or White if she has compelled Black to return to port. If none of 
the above conditions have been fulfilled it may be claimed by the ship 
which has registered the largest number of “firing points.” If both 
scores be equal (or if no firing has taken place) the players can, by 
mutual consent, finish the game at any moment, Black winning if she 
be nearer the north base line than White, and vice vers. 

20. Drawn Battle—If, when the players decide to discontinue the 
action, the ships bear respectively east and west of each other, it is a 
drawn battle. 

I beg to offer a few remarks concerning some of these rules. 

Fiule 2 (“Islands and Rocks”).—The large number of squares 
available from which to select positions for these obstacles evidently 
allows of a great variety being imparted to each game. Under other 
circumstances (7.e., if they were fixed and unalterable as regards 
position), the system of tactics adopted by the respective players, 
when endeavouring to escape, or when chasing, would soon be seen 
through, and the interesting and instructive features of the game 
would not exist. I may here remark that the ships are in sight of 
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each other throughout the game, except when on opposite sides of the 
islands, in which case only their respective mastheads are visible 
(see Rule 15, “Cease Firing”), and when obscured by smoke (see 
note to Rule 12,“ Range”). It is evident that if White’s Captain 
wins the toss, he will place the obstacles in such positions as he 
considers will be least favourable to Black’s chances of escape, and 
vice versé; though how this is to be accomplished in the most effective 
manner will, it seems to me, for a long time to come, remain an open 
question. In actual practice, I have before now proved that it is 
quite possible so to place the islands and rocks as to lead two 
experienced Officers when on opposite sides of one of the former to 
what is called “think twice” before committing themselves to an 
opinion as to whether the order “starboard” or “port” should be 
given, for instance. 

Rules 4 and 6 (“‘ Moves” and “ Altering Course ”).—Doubtless you 
have noticed that there is no mention made of “ Time” throughout 
the rules, and that my ships go just as fast through the water when 
turning as when going straight ahead. As I said before, this is an 
amusement for naval Officers in general, and not a problem for the 
few. Those, however, who are sticklers for accuracy, will be glad to 
hear that the mean diameter of Black or White’s turning curve is 
about 3°2 ship’s lengths, whilst that of ships of the “Iron Duke” 
class, with balanced rudder and hand steering gear, was about 3°8." 
My ships have steam steering gear, as well as twin screws, so this 
accounts for the good mancenvring power. 

Rules 5 and 8 (“Stopping” and “ Going Astern”’).—Opinions as 
to whether stopping and going astern in action is allowable vary. 
Personally, I am of opinion that a “ Full Speed Ahead” Captain will, 
in the long run, outmanceuvre one who is given to backing and 
filling. Besides this, the question of the moral effect produced by 
alteration of speed is no small factor in the consideration of the 
subject. A ship stops! Everyone who is not actually on the upper 
deck, with a clear all-round view of the situation, immediately jumps 
to the conclusion that something has gone wrong, or that a collision 
is imminent. The ship then goes astern; stops again; and starts 
off full speed ahead. Rightly or wrongly, the men are almost sure to 
believe that the Captain does not know his own mind, and their con- 
fidence in his ability is shaken. The main reason, however, why 
“Stopping” or “Going Astern” are not allowed in this game, is 
because one of its objects is to teach young Officers to acquire habits 
of decision, and not to allow them to feel that they can commit this 
or that error, because it can at a subsequent period be easily rectified. 
To give the right order and then stick to it is far better than to give 
the wrong order, hesitate, and then back out ignominiously, stern 
foremost. 

Rule 7 (“Speed”).—Those who find this game too simple can 
easily overcome that objection by allowing Black a maximum of, say, 
five moves to every four of White’s, or some arrangement of that 
kind. 


1 See Journal, vol. xxiii, No. 101, 1879. 
- 
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Rule 11 (‘“* Armament”’).—The maximum number of guns which 
either ship can get to bear on the other is two (when Black is on 
White’s bow); so that when the former is taking to her heels she is 
not, as far as gun power is concerned, at a disadvantage, but on terms 
of equality compared with White. But why only give the ships a 
maximum of two effective guns each? For the sake of simplicity. 
The principles involved are the same, whether you have ten guns on 
the broadside or only one. If, by some mistaken order to the helm, 
your one gun is thrown out of action, so would the remaining nine 
have been rendered useless for the time being. Inversely, if by 
giving the proper order your solitary gun bears, so would all the 
others. 

Rule 12 (“ Range”).—Until smokeless gunpowder comes into use 
afloat, firing will be constantly interrupted, for reasons which are 
obvious. 

Ships may be within “range” of each other’s guns, but if hidden 
by clouds of smoke for, possibly, minutes at a time, they cannot use 
them with any chance of success ; and, when the smoke clears off, the 
distance between the combatants may have altered considerably, this 
will lead to the sights having to be readjusted, and loss of time. 
Again, guns may bear, but, if their loading has not been completed 
they cannot be jired. Or, the guns may be ready and bearing, but 
the Captain wishes to economize his shot, the supply of which is, at 
the best of times, limited, &c. All this means loss of time, and 
practically amounts to a variable range. By reckoning the squares 
in the manner laid down by Rule 12, it is evident that when the 
ships are on a N.W.—S.E. or N.E.—S.W. line of bearing, they can 
approach closer to each other without being within range than under 
other circumstances. It is evident, therefore, that the Captain of 
Black should so manceuvre as to bring White on his quarter, bearing 
N.E. or N.W., but better still bearing S.E. or 8.W., for then he will 
be heading towards the open sea (squares along the N. base), and yet 
not liable to damage from White’s projectiles. (The “ pecked” lines 
are ten clear squares apart, and the “darkened” lines are ten clear 
squares apart. This assists the eye in calculating the range.) 

Rule 13 (“ Firing Die’’?).—Our experience of naval warfare with 
accurate weapons has yet to come. The only data upon which we 
xan base an estimate of the probable percentage of “hits” is not 
encouraging. The Gunnery Book is a “confidential ” document, so I 
will not quote the figures which it gives, but merely remark that any 
Officer here present would be perfectly satisfied if he could go into 
action feeling that the odds were in favour of one shot out of every 
two fired by his ship inflicting more or less damage on the enemy. 
A very pretty table has been drawn out, which assumes that every 
single shot fired from distances of 300 to 1,800 yards will hit the 
mark, and that even at 2,000 yards (!) only four out of nine will find 
a watery grave. I have not time to say much on this subject, but 
appeal to practice as against theory. One of our most distinguished 
Admirals, to whom I have had the honour of submitting this game, 
writes to me as follows: “It should be very instructive, too, if you 
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can get them [i.e., ‘Officers of all ranks’] to follow the analogies 
that you pointed out in conversation, between the incidents and 
chances of the game and those which are likely to occur in war. I 
think I like the introduction of the element of chance as well as any 
part of it, for it shows vividly how easily the best planned scheme 
may fail by an unlucky chance; and it commends the teaching of old 
and successful warriors, like Lord Dundonald and Sir John Burgoyne, 
that it is right to run great risks in war, where there is a chance of 
a great gain.” 

Rule 16 (“ Disabled ”).—I admit that “‘ temporary disablement ” is 
likely to take place rather frequently in this game (the odds against 
its occurrence being only five to one) ; but then, the amusement and 
excitement produced by the throwing of “Disabled” at critical 
moments will tend to relieve the monotony of the game, and, what 
is of more consequence, test the ability and powers of decision of the 
Captain who is suddenly favoured by fortune. Again, a lesson should 
be learnt by young men, that it is highly imprudent to “hug the 
shore,” or manceuvre amongst rocks or shoals, whilst within range. 
If all goes well, and the enemy does not send on board a wretched 
shot which cripples your steering gear, no serious consequences need 
result from so doing; but one should always be prepared for eventu- 
alities. If White be temporarily crippled, Black should make for the 
open sea, and only ram White if absolutely necessary, it being of more 
consequence to get the despatches delivered (which may insure the 
safety of millions of money, or that of the food supply of this country 
for three weeks), than to sink a vessel worth only 400,000/., with a 
possibility, under favourable circumstances even, of so damaging his 
bows as to render it imperative for him to return to port to be 
docked—an irrevocable loss of time. 

Rule 17 (“ Ramming”’).—In theory it is far easier than in practice 
to sink a ship of equal speed to your own by ramming, and that is 
why I make it necessary for the “rammer” to be actually on the 
same square as his victim, before > is to be considered as having 
attained his object. As regards * end-on ” ramming, it has probably 
been noticed that the advantage in all such cases rests with White ; 
and in support of this hard and fast rule, I beg to quote the following 
valuable opinion, expressed by Admiral Sir George Hlliot:' “ In 
fact, if you take two eggs, and strike one with the other, if the one is 
in the slightest degree stronger than the other, it will go right into 
the other, and will not break at all. The same with the ship; which- 
ever has the stronger bow will destroy the other, &c., &c.” In 1834, 
Captain Fitzgerald read a paper here, on “The Necessity for Training 
Naval Officers in the Art of Manceuvring Ships under Steam,” in 
which the following words occur: “I don’t think that any writer or 
thinker upon the subject will deny that success or disaster will in a 
large degree depend upon the nerve, eye, judgment, appreciation of 
speed, distance, size, turning power, and, in short, the maneuvring 
ability of the Captain * * * *.” He then went on to point out how 


1 Vol. xxiii, No. 101, page 525. * Vol. xxviii, No. 123, page 84. 
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it was quite possible that, shortly after the commencement of an 
action, owing to casualties, the command of the ship might devolve 
upon the junior Lieutenant, who, at a moment’s notice, would have an 
incalculable weight of responsibility thrust upon him, and suggested 
that, in order to afford our younger Officers opportunities of acquiring 
the art of handling battle-ships, they should first of all be practically 
trained in the art of ramming, or of avoiding the ram, &c., in padded 
gunboats duly strengthened for the purpose. More than four years 
have passed since that paper was read, and in the interval we have 
had one first-class war scare, yet there are no signs of any gunboats 
being brought forward for purposes of instruction in the most valu- 
able art a seaman can acquire. Whilst waiting for them, the game 
now before you may prove of use, and serve to illustrate in a graphic 
and easily understood manner the various phases of an action between 
single ships, the predicaments in which their respective Captains may 
at any moment find themselves, and the serious consequences which 
may result from giving a wrong order to the helm. In days gone by, 
there was a saying, which has lost none of its meaning now that ships 
have attained great speeds, ‘‘ Fire with the Itudder!” How often, 
even at prize firing on a beantiful calm day, in peace time (no blood 
pouring out of the scuppers, no shrieks of the wounded to discompose 
the Officers and men), we find that the guns are not ready when they 
bear, and that when the loading is completed they no longer bear, 
What does this mean? Simply that absolute co-operation of the 
conning tower with the gun-deck has not been considered of primary 
importance. In peace time these delays only fleet the dinner hour 
forward ; but just fancy the disastrous resulis which may ensue there- 
from in the heat of battle. Not only will the effective gun-fire of a 
badly handled ship be much curtailed, but also the “ morale” of the 
men will suffer, for nothing can be more dispiriting to a blue-jacket 
than to be kept standing at a gun which will not bear, whilst the 
enemy’s shots are spreading death and destruction all round him, and 
he is not able to reply to them. In the event of a great war, the 
whole of our yachts will be hauled up high and dry, whilst many of 
those who own them will gladly come forward to fit out privateers 
(notwithstanding the famous treaty). The services of every man who 
knows how to steer a boat or a ship will be of value to the country. 
Large numbers of Officers in the mercantile marine will be thrown 
out of regular employment; our reserves will be called out. I believe 
that a game like this will help them (theoretically at least) to investi- 
gate the problems or phases of chasing, or of avoiding capture, whilst 
it will not repel them by its intricacy of construction. 

In conclusion, I do not for a moment deny that the game of Naval 
Blockade can be supplied with elaborate, difficult, and complicated 
ruies. The question is, would more people play it under those 
circumstances ? Ask the young Officers themselves, and, in the 
language of Greenwich College, they will tell you that the number of 
men who can be persuaded to play this game “ wiil vary inversely as 
the square of its difficulty.” 

I will now, with your permission, proceed to play the game. 
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A game was here played between Lieutenant Chamberlain and Captain Fitzgerald. 

The CuHarrMan: I must say that I do not see the object of depriving one ship 
of the bow gun and another of the stern gun. It seems to me an unnatural thing 
to deprive a ship of either bow or stern fire. 

Captain FrrzGERALD : The aim of the one ship is to run away, and therefore she 
has a stern gun; while the other ship has to chase, and therefore she has a bow gun. 

The CHAIRMAN: Give me a stronger bowed ship with bow guns—which of course 
also means an armoured bow—and then I will either ram the ship that is trying to 
get to sea, or compel her to return into harbour. 

Captain FitzGERALD: This is a merchant cruizer going out to carry despatches. 
She has to avoid fighting by every means in her power; she is simply an armed 
merchant cruizer, and wants to get away from the blockading ship. 

The CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, I think I may say that we have been amused, and 
that is one of the first objects to be gained. I will now ask any gentleman to put 
any question to the lecturer that he may wish. 

Captain Curtis: I venture to thank the lecturer for this game. I think it is a 
very important game as far as the manceuvring of two ships is concerned; but it 
does not illustrate war, because a Commander-in-chief would not send a vessel 
with despatches unaccompanied, in sight of an enemy. Confining it, however, to 
two ships, it is a very pretty game, and might be played by night or by day. We 
often say in this Institution that it is a good plan to follow history. It is not very 
long since the “ Alabama”’ was blockaded in Madeira harbour byethe “ Kearsage.”” 
It was arranged by the Captain of the “ Kearsage” that a merchant schooner should 
show certain lights, indicating the direction taken by the “ Alabama” when she 
left the anchorage. The “ Alabama” left hugging the shore, heading north. The 
Captain of the “Alabama,” seeing that he was pursued, in order to deceive the 
Captain of the “‘Kearsage,’ had recourse to the following stratagem. He had 
some smoke-making fuel, resin or some similar substance, burnt, and under cover of 
the dense smoke and of the darkness of the night, reversed his course unnoticed 
by the “ Kearsage,” and got safely to Cherbourg. The lecturer says, “ Don’t 
manceuvre when you are close to rocks.” But the “ Alabama,” instead of con- 
tinuing her course north, went as close in shore as possible, avoided the “ Kearsage,”’ 
and did considerable mischief afterwards. As an introduction to the game of 
tactics, I think it is best to give a simple game, and also with two ships, to see how 
they could avoid one another; and with a vessel with despatches, it must be 
strictly understood that her object is to get to sea, and not to ram or fight. I think 
the game would be more convenient for use on board ship if American cloth was 
substituted for a board, as it could be rolled up and easily put away, whereas a 
board takes up room and gets destroyed. I must say it is rather hard lines to try 
a Captain by court-martial if he comes back. It seems to me that if his only 
alternative were to have his ship sunk, it was his duty to return to port. Ther« 
was also another weak point, as to consulting the Navigating Officer and Gunnery 
Lieutenant. I think the duty of a Captain is to fight his own ship, and not consult 
anybody else in single action. 

Admiral Cotoms: I think this is a capital game. How far it may be instructive 
I cannot exactly tell. The fact is the lecturer himself does not appear to be quite 
sure whether it was jam or medicine. Sometimes it seemed asif he thought it was 
all jam, and there was no medicine; and at other times as if there was both jam 
and medicine. Now that I have seen a game played, there does appear to be a 
good deal of instruction mixed up with the jam; but it is so nicely mixed 
that you do not perceive how much instruction you are getting. Taking the 
islands and rocks, and giving the player who does not get the first move the power 
of placing them, no doubt creates great variation, and may bring out considerable 
skill in the players when they get accustomed to it. If carried out thoroughly it 
will no doubt fulfil the intention of giving something to amuse and something to 
interest ; but I am not quite sure whether it would persuade young Officers 
to turn their attention to the consideration of the important subject of handling a 
ship. It may, toa certain extent. But the arrangement of handling the ship on 
squares in this way is very reasonable and good, because it does give an approxi- 
mation to the powers which the ship has of turning, which comes out in such a 
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very important way when you see the game played as it has been played. I think 
the best discussion really was to see the game played ; and what one hopes will be 
that the game may be taken up and may be played, if only as a game, because it is 
a game, and a very interesting one. I hope that the lecturer’s fate won’t be like 
mine. With my game it was a great deal of medicine and very little jam. The 
result of that was that while every European Power was using it largely, my own 
country, for which it was designed, hardly used it at all. The Government took no 
notice of it whatever, and naturally one got a little tired when one found Russia, 
for instance, hard at it, spending considerable sums of money on it, using it regu- 
larly officially, and making it part of their training course of Cronstadt—it did not 
encourage one to enter into anything again of the same line. This game, I hope, 
will be taken up, and I think it stands a much better chance of being taken up 
because it is very amusing, so simple, and so easily played. 

The CuarrMan: I am sure I only express the opinion of the meeting in 
thanking Lieutenant Chamberlain for his amusing and instructive paper. I 
certainly can see that not only amusement will be obtained from this, but to a 
certain extent instruction. There are very many observations connected with this 
lecture which require consideration, and Officers studying these rules and playing 
this game will think of many points which perhaps otherwise would have passed 
from observation altogether; and the great object to be sought for is to get the 
Officers of the Service to be constantly turning their attention towards the most 
important subject of all, which is tactics, and how to fight their ships. I think 
Admiral Colomb’s remarks about Russia might be carried even further than he did. 
Russia has employed gunboats largely for experimental work in the art of ramming. 
{ would ask Lieutenant Chamberlain whether the rules which have been given us 
to-day do not admit of being varied? I suppose it would be optional to do so. It 
seems to me that it would be much more valuable if they could be varied. For 
instance, it is only natural to suppose that all ships should have both bow and stern 
guns, but a useful lesson might be taught by this game if one ship was belted with 
armour all round, and the other ship only belted in midships, like most British 
ships, in fact if the game was played between a strong-bowed ship and a weak- 
bowed ship. What pleases me most, from the growing opinion about end-on 
ramming, is to see that a subject which I lectured upon here, and which I do not 
think was received with very strong favour at the time, is now becoming one of the 
strongest points connected with future fighting, namely, that question of strong 
bows and end-on ramming. I asked one of our best naval Officers the other day 
what he thought would happen if to-morrow he was in command of some fourteen 
of our ships with weak bows with armour-plating not carried to the bows, and had 
to meet fourteen French ships armour-plated on the bow in line-of-battle. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said, “‘ I daresay these French ships would run at me.” I said, ‘‘ I am perfectly 
sure they would ; but what would you do?” “ Well, I suppose I must run right at 
them.” In fleet actions you do not know what your enemy is going to do until you 
get very near him, and by that time there would be no opportunity of turning away 
from him; and if, when at a safe distance to do so, you did turn away from 
him, and in fact run away, I do not think that is a mode of English fighting ; 
besides which it, stern-on, would be a very disadvantageous mode of fighting. My 
object is to ram that ship bow-on, if I can, and therefore, as I say, I think it would 
be advantageous to let Officers alter the rules if they like, so that having fought out 
the game in one way they may then fight it out under other conditions, which would 
very much enlarge the subject, and increase the interest in the game. 

A game was then played by the Chairman and Lieutenant Chamberlain. 

Lieutenant CHAMBERLAIN: You, Sir, have now illustrated in the very best 
possible way the statement that I made, that if the ships met end-on the weak- 
bowed ship must lose. 

The CuatrMaN: Supposing in playing this game I intend to ram, I do not see 
how you are to prevent my doing so, unless you turn away and fight a stern-fight, 
in which case I should have the advantage ; and remember you must turn away 
before I get within a certain distance of you, or you would expose your broadside 
to be rammed, in fact, when I got within striking distance with the ram you must 
meet me bow to bow, consequently the strong-bowed ship must always win. 
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Lieutenant CHAMBERLAIN: Plus one thing, the glorious uncertainty of war. 
Supposing I fired a shot which jammed your steering gear when you were one cable 
off, you might just get out of it. 

The CuarrMan: My steering gear is not in the bow. Another rule that I should 
lay down wouid be, that if I get on your quarter within a certain distance the 
battle is mine. I have an armour-plated bow and I can fire at your stern, which 
cannot be so well protected, and your steering gear is in your stern. 

Captain FirzGERALD: Under water. 

The CuatrmMan: You cannct armour the stern of a ship in the way that you can 
the bow. Your stern, particularly with your double screw, is of an oval shape, and 
would take an enormous quantity of armour to defend it. If I armour-plate my 
bow it is very well to say that you hit me, but you will not do me much damage as 
your shot will be deflected. I think, gentlemen, the game is likely to be not only 
amusing but very instructive, but I would enlarge the scope of it by allowing the 
rules to be changed. 

Lieutenant CHAMBERLAIN : One of the objects of this game is to amuse, and I 
think it must be acknowledged after this afternoon that considerable amusement 
does result from it. It certainly has led toa discussion on a point on which we 
have had one of the most valuable opinions possible, that of Sir George Elliot. We 
have discussed the game amongst Officers cf different ranks, and it is a very valuable 
thing for young men to learn from those who have had more experience than them- 
selves. It has been questioned by some one whether this game would persuade 
young Officers to play it. I took this game to Greenwich College, into the smoking 
room, and within three minutes there were at least fifteen young men round me, 
Gunnery Lieutenants, acting Sub-Lieutenants, and so on, and before we had been 
playing twenty minutes we had disputed and argued more about ramming, more 
about other professional subjects, than these young men had talked of in the last 
three months. Why is this? It was because it was not a difficult game ; if it had 
been difficult, they would not have played it. There is a very difficult game at 
Greenwich which nobody looks at ; an exceptionally good game, worth 500 times as 
much as this game in certain ways, but it is so difficult that nobody will venture to 
approach it! Sir Thomas Brandreth says he cannot understand it; Captain 
Hastings says it would take him three hours to learn the rules. What is the use of 
it then to young Officers? I want to teach the young men. The element of chance 
is the main feature of the game, after all is said and done. An action was fought 
between the German “ Meteor” and the French “ Bouvet ”’ off Havannah, and here 
is a translation of the French account: “ The Captain of the French ship hastened 
to bring the affair to a crisis by running aboard the ‘ Meteor.’ He hit him at 
a bad angle and sheered off. The masts of the Prussian vessel went over the 
side, and the screw was fouled with their rigging. The ‘ Meteor’ found herself 
incapable of moving; she was disabled. At the moment the ‘ Bouvet’ was pre- 
paring to recommence this manceuvre the machinery was disabled by a Prussian 
shot.” That is the last naval action that we have heard of ; it occurred in 1870. 
Now those are the conditions of this little die when “disabled” is thrown. The 
ship which is “disabled” stops, the other ship has six clear moves: she may, or 
may not, succeed ; the “ disabled” ship recovers herself and fires a shot. The sequel 
to that action never came out in the French book, but it was this. The French 
ship, being a smart ship, made plain sail and got into neutral waters, where the 
action was stopped by a Spanish gunboat, just as the Prussian, having recovered 
herself, was on top of her. That is one action which I think I may say well 
illustrates the element of chance which is introduced into this game! At Hakodadi 
(in 1864, I think) an attack was made upon some rebels who had occupied part of 
the town. A shell from one of the Government ships (that is one of the Japanese 
Imperial Government ships) was fired into that town. Nobody maintains that it 
was fired at a special house, but it happened to fall into the room where the Council 
of War was going on, at which several foreign Officers were present, who were on 
the rebel side. The result was it blew them all to pieces, and the rebels were 
defeated in consequence of that chance shot. At the battle of Rangiriri a chance 
shot from the river gunboat “ Pioneer’ went into the chapel, and through the cross 
on the altar. You know what a wonderfully brave race the Maoris are, how they 
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fought and fought, but some of them who were in this chapel when the shot came 
and, as I say, went right through the cross on the altar, said: “If these Christians 
do not even respect the cross that we Maoris have been taught by them to respect, 
we had much better give in at once.’ And that one shot virtually decided the war. 
Instances of this sort might be multiplied to show how great is the element of 
chance. Then with regard to ramming, I would refer to what Captain Goodenough, 
a most distinguished Officer, has said in a paper on the preliminary education of naval 
Officers, Journal, vol. xv, 20th March, 1871. He says: ‘The warning which I would 
give, and which contains the whole case, is this: that while all other circumstances 
of life at sea have changed considerably in the last thirty years, the preliminary 
training of our Officers has not changed in its main features.” That was perfectly 
true then, but since Captain Goodenough spoke it has changed considerably, and as 
regards the practical training of naval Officers in their profession, it has changed 
for the worse. Sinee he spoke the College has been started and worked for thirteen 
years. Much of what Captain Goodenough complained of has been partially or, 
wholly remedied, but as far as nautical training of young Officers goes, all has been 
for the worse. Twenty years ago, when ships had sails, youngsters were occasionally 
left in charge of the deck, and aiiowed to handle the ship under the supervision of 
the Officer of the watch. Now, not only do the boys not get any chance of practice 
allowed them in handling the ship, but some Officers attain the rank of Senior 
Lieutenant, or even Commander, before they are permitted to take entire charge of 
the vessel! ‘That is an absolute fact. An Officer at Greenwich, with three stripes, 
told me that until he mounted the third stripe he never was really in charge of a 
ship. ‘That is a very serious matter indeed, because, as Captain Fitzgerald pointed 
out, you may have to call upon your junior Lieutenant five minutes after the action 
has commenced, the said junior Lieutenant having been trained (?) in this stupid, 
wretched way. Tow can we expect him to take charge of a ship in practice? No ; 
let us begin at the beginning. It seems to me that the lessons to be learned from 
this simple game are these. First, that the art of ‘ handling ship” is well worthy 
of attention. Secondly, that it requires more skill to lure your enemy into pursuing 
you than to go straight at him, like a bull at a gate. Thirdly, that a vessel armed 
with guns, in every respect perfect, may yet be rendered impotent by an imperfect 
knowledge of “handling ship,” and of pilotage. Fourthly, that if, in peace time, 
with only a small block of wood to move over e board, it requires, in some cases, 
careful consideration so as to give the right order, just fancy what it will be in 
actual warfare, and how unfairly handicapped the British untrained Officer will be 
when pitted against an enemy who has had advantages for practice which are 
denied to the young English sailor! I do not say that he (the Englishman) is not 
plucky; I do not say that he is not in every way adapted to become a splendid 
seaman in every sense of the term, but if left untrained from the age of 15 to 35, 
what a valuable mine of wealth is left unexplored. A young English naval 
Officer is taught next to nothing of practical work at the present time. With the 
highest respect, I would say it before anybody, for I know it to be true, and young 
Officers themselves know it to be true, that nobody tries to train them practically. 
There may be reasons against it, but if the reasons are against it, how is it then 
that they do not operate in Russia or in Germany? The reasons against must cut 
both ways. Surely we have the money and can afford to train our naval Officers. 
It is a most serious thing to think that on the outbreak of the next great war we 
shall have plucky, young English untrained Officers opposed to trained, plucky 
Officers who have equally good, and sometimes better ships. What we cannot afford 
to do is to live any longer on the recollections of Trafalgar. The fifth lesson that 
I draw is that, probably, up to the last moment there is in most cases a chance of 
escape from the ram. However, I bow to the experience of Sir George Elliot, and 
will admit that there is no escape under certain circumstances. ‘Therefore I do not 
deal with that point, I leave the question entirely open, with the advantage on 
your side, Sir, but I reserve to myself the right of supposing that I may throw a 
lucky and, possibly, wnaimed shot into some vulnerable part of your machinery. 
Last of all, ‘never say die whilst there’s a shot in the locker!” but go on, go on!! 
I beg to thank you for the attention you have given me. 
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Wednesday, April 25, 1888. 


Apmirat H. BOYS, Chairman of the Council, in the Chair. 


THE POSITION OF THE TORPEDO IN NAVAL WARFARE. 


By Captain Husert GRenreLt, late R.N 


1 am weil aware that to come forward as a critic of the torpedo is an 
act of considerable audacity, and even temerity. First, there is the 
fact that the torpedo has been adopted by almost every maritime 
Power of importance. Secondly, there is the undoubtedly formidable 
character of the weapon; and, lastly, very great attention has been 
paid to the matter, and much skill has been shown in overcoming the 
practical difficulties attending its use, It is not, therefore, a matter 
of surprise that many Officers who st: urd in the very forefront of the 
naval profession are still to be counted as its zealous advocates. 

The tendency at the outset of any new invention is to take a glow- 
ing estimate of its capabilities, and there are special features in the 
torpedo question which lent more than ordinary force to the old 
saying, ‘‘Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” It is not until after a certain 
lapse of time that the limitations to the powers of the invention begin 
to receive notice. A clear understanding of these limitations is how- 
ever of as much importance as a knowledge of its capacities. 

It is on this line of thought that I venture to submit a few remarks 
on the present position of the torpedo, for whilst the instructive 
papers which have been read here and elsewhere on this subject have 
for the most part been intended to illustrate the development which 
has taken place in the construction and application of the torpedo, no 
direct consideration of the limitations attending its use has, as far as 
I know, yet appeared. 

It is not my intention to directly challenge the value of the 
turpedo as a weapon, but I do perceive that many of the early antici- 
pations of its advocates have not been realized by the extended use we 
have now had of the weapon; I notice that a considerable change, or 
[ought to say perhaps, modification of opinion as regards the torpedo 
has taken place in professional circles; and I am “persuaded that it 
would be of much benefit both to the profession itseif and also to 
those outside the Navy who are concerned in the design and construc- 
tion of vessels destined to use the torpedo, that the general opinion 
now held by naval Officers of the position of the torpedo in naval 
warfare should be duly expressed. 
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The object of this paper is if possible to get that expression of 
opinion, and in order to give direction to the discussion which I hope 
will follow I have endeavoured to group together the facts of the case, 
and have also added certain propositions which seem to me to be a 
logical outcome of a contemplation of these facts. 

It has always been a difficulty to adequately discuss the torpedo 
question, partly on account of the secrecy which has been maintained 
as to the facts themselves, partly because the whole subject has been 
treated as one pre-eminently belonging to specialists and as such best 
left in their hands; but I should like to point out that whatevcr 
reticence may properly be preserved as to certain details, an enormous 
disadvantage is imposed on those who have to command either our 
ships or squadrons, unless the broad facts of the case are known and 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Although the argument is somewhat different as regards those who 
design the vessels in which the torpedo is to be used, I cannot help 
thinking that even here evidence is not wanting of the ill effects of 
an insufficient examination and discussion of the subject. Something 
analogous to the useful services rendered in another sphere by what 
is known as Her Majesty’s Opposition has been much wanted, I think, 
in the torpedo question. The few who knew the facts have been 
restrained from making them known, The many—who have as great 
an interest as the few in the general question—being without the 
facts, have been unable to adequately consider the matter. Had the 
subject been treated differently the development of the torpedo might 
have, I think, itself reached a higher point than has been the case, 
and on the other hand certain errors would have been avoided. Up 
to a certain point it may be rightly said to be a question for specialists, 
but beyond that point it is clearly a matter of the utmost importance 
to every naval Officer who looks forward to commanding a ship-of-war 
to have a thorough knowledge of the subject. 

When we find an Officer of high rank stating that he feels unable 
to express an opinion on the general question of the torpedo, because 
he has not been through the Torpedo School, it seems to me to point 
to the existence of an entirely false condition of affairs and one which 
may possibly prove to have extremely dangerous consequences in the 
future. 

Again, the ship designer in preparing his plans ought to be able to 
test them by the general opinion of naval Officers, If this opinion is 
lacking he must either proceed in a measure in the dark, or else make 
the estimate himself and act accordingly. We are continually having 
presented to us new developments in the methods of use of the 
torpedo, such as new types of boats, &c., which can only have been 
produced in this way, that is, by a partial and incomplete analysis of 
the question, and I think it cannot be doubted that this is a serious 
disadvantage, which even from the standpoint of the advocates of the 
torpedo, tends to confuse and embarrass the proper solution of the 
question. 

A rigid examination of the properties and powers of any weapon, 
taking note of its inherent limitations as well as of its capabilities, is 
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the only sure foundation on which its satisfactory development can be 
carried out. 

The invention of the torpedo has been followed by what may 
perhaps not improperly be called the invention of the torpedo-boat. 
The originators of these vessels have, very naturally, pressed to their 
utmost the development of the characteristic and astonishing qualities 
of the boats. It has been a struggle with them—with rich prizes as 
rewards—to gain an extra knot of speed and a greater measure of 
handiness, but it may be doubted whether the astonishing results 
achieved in these directions have been the outcome of an examination 
of all the conditions desirable in a torpedo-boat, and of the possibili- 
ties and probabilities of torpedo warfare. As a matter of fact one 
class of boat with which the Navy was numerously provided has 
been discredited as unfit for the work for which they were intended, 
a result which in my opiuiion is directly due to an insufficient ex- 
amination and, | may add, discussion of the whole subject beforehand. 
What we ought to do in cases of this sort is to let the stream of 
thought and discussion have free play on the subject before taking a 
decision. Hasty conclusions on insuflicient consideration are sure to 
end in much money uselessly expended. 

Perhaps in no other instance has such frequent use been made of 
the expression ‘‘ moral effect ” as in the case of the torpedo. <A cor- 
respondent writing to me recently seems to suggest that even in the 
extreme case of the torpedo proving of little value it should be 
retained on account of this * moral effect.” I believe myself that 
much of this feeling is due to the way in which the torpedo has been 
introduced to the world and to the mystery which so long surrounded 
it. If we think of it, moral effect—or, to give it its right name, fright 
—is dependent on our estimate of the extent and imminence of the 
danger which awaits us. I do not suppose that the hideous painted 
war masks with which some Eastern nations seek to terrify their 
adversaries would have much effect on the nerves of our Officers and 
men. In the same way, if by any means the painted mask of horrify- 
ing because unknown possibilities of the action of the torpedo can be 
removed and the exact limitations in its powers become generally 
recognized, much of the alleged moral effect attaching to its use will 
probably disappear. There are some cases in which it is to be hoped 
that even the most delicate nerves might keep their balance, as for 
instance that in which you could manage to maintain your position-—— 
no very difficult matter—altogether beyond the striking distance of 
your adversary’s torpedo, whilst pounding him with your guns. 

In my own opinion those who handle the torpedo in naval warfare 
will be far more subject to moral and indeed physical effect than those 
against whom it is directed. But this is a remark by the way. 

With these preliminary observations I pass to a brief consideration 
of the general properties of the weapon. We are now all so familiar 
with the torpedo and its mode of use that it is unnecessary to say 
more on these points than to explain that in using the term torpedo 
[ include every description of the weapon, though the particular kind 
known as the locomotive torpedo is that which I shall chiefly consider, 
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as almost all authorities on the subject are agreed that the locomotive 
type is the only one on which much reliance can be placed. 

Now in examining the power of a weapon of which we have had 
no practical experience in warfare it will help us a great deal in 
forming « conclusion if we place in line with it some weapon with 
which we have had that experience, and for that purpose I select the 
gun. Not that I wish to make a direct comparison between the gun 
and the torpedo, but because I wish to use the experience we have 
had of the gun and the difference which we have found to exist 
between its performances in peace time and in war to throw light on 
the probable similar difference which is likely to occur in the case of 
the torpedo. 

As between the torpedo and gun projectile we may make the 
following general remarks :—One moves in the air, the other in a far 
denser medium—water. In one case the forces tending to deflect the 
missile from the path in which it is projected are comparatively 
slight, and are either well-known or are easily ascertainable and 
allowed for. Once started on its way the gun projectile has a 
tendency in itself to maintain its course. In the other case the 
causes of disturbance are much greater, some of them—such as the 
wash of ships’ secrews—cannot be foreseen and allowed for, and, in the 
Whitehead at least, there is no inherent tendency to maintain a 
straight line, from which a very slight cause will deflect it. 

Range.—We have it stated by competent authorities that the range 
of the torpedo may be put at 400 yards against a stationary object, 
and 300 yards against one in motion. Since that was given to the 
world the tendency has been to diminish this distance, but to allow 
for improvements in the weapon I raise the range in both cases to 
500 yards. I don’t fix that as a figure, I merely give a good margin 
for purposes of comparison. It may be admitted also that under 
certain favourable circumstances the torpedo might be used effectively 
at twice that distance. 

What is the effective range of the gun? I suppose we should not 
be pressing it too much if we say, for battering purposes five times 
the range of the torpedo, and for general purposes of bombardment 
and so forth, from 15 to 20 times its range. 

Speed or Velocity.—It has been recently announced that a torpedo 
has been produced travelling 39 knots an hour. Well, there are 
many gun projectiles, including the heaviest, which travel at a rate of 
over 1,000 knots an hour—between 30 and 40 times as fast. 

Accuracy.—Captain Gallwey’ speaks of a torpedo as being ex- 
tremely accurate which showed a mean error at 400 metres of 2°4 
metres, say 94 inches, laterally, the depth being always within a 
small decimal of that at which the torpedo was set to run. Any 
modern gun will do for comparison. I take the first which comes to 
hand—the 24 cm., 30-calibre-long, German gun. At a range of 
2,000 metres (tive times the other), its mean error is, vertically 
16 inches, horizontally 8 inches. 


1 “Journal R.U.S.1.,” No. 129, p. 474. 
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It will be seen from the above that in all these respects the gun 
projectile is a very long way superior to the torpedo. That will be, 
perhaps, at once admitted, and I may be asked—What then? The 
application I make of this comparison is as follows: If experience 
has taught us that we must take a very large discount off the peace- 
ful performances of the gun in order to get at its value in action, 
what will remain of the torpedo when we have applied the same 
discount, even if we do not make that very much larger discount 
which the increased sources of error really call for? It will be said 
that in both cases these are the resuits of mere target practice. Then 
let us turn to war and see what Captain Gallwey tells us aboutit. He 
says'—speaking of the small results of machine-gun fire in actual 
warfare: “Whether the guns are reliable or not is an open question. 
They have never been tried properly. I know of only one occasion 
in which they have been tried in actual war. I hear from an officer 
out in the River Min, that a boat approached the French Fleet in the 
night. Whether it was a torpedo-boat or not, I don’t know—but the 
electric lights were turned on to her and the whole of the Hotchkiss 
guns of four ships were brought to bear on her, yet in the end they 
had to send two steam pinnaces to bring her alongside, and then they 
found she was not even hit.” 

If the far more accurate weapon gave these results in war, what is 
going to happen with the far less accurate weapon? That is a case 
in which analogy ought to be able to help us somewhat to a reply. 
I do not suppose that we are to assume that the only nerves unstrung 
in war-time are to be those of the people who handle guns, and that 
men who handle torpedoes are always to remain cool and collected, 
and make as good practice under a tempest of small and big shot as 
if firing along the range at Portsmouth. Guns, it is true, unfortunately 
sometimes go off at the wrong end. I was present many years ago 
on board one of H.M’s. ships when a gun did discharge itself in this 
manner, but is there no fear of a torpedo going off at the wrong end, 
and if it does, will anyone survive to tell the tale ? 

Destructive Effect—This point it will be evident on consideration 
really underlies the whole torpedo question, for it is clear that if the 
torpedo as a projectile must be admitted to be greatly inferior on 
almest every point to the shot from a gun, and to present thus very 
highly increased chances of failure, its value as a weapon must depend 
exclusively on the belief that its destructive effect is so much greater 
than that of the gun projectile as to counterbalance and even out- 
weigh its other deficiences. It is necessary therefore to look a little 
closely into this point. 

[t may be allowed at once that the explosion of a large charge of 
gun-cotton in contact with certain points in a ship’s bottom will be 
attended with disastrous, if not immediately fatal results. So far we 
are all agreed. But on the mere question of destructive effect, must 
we not also allow that there are equally vital points which can be 
reached by the projectiles of the largest guns now afloat? It is not 


1 « Journa) R.U.S.I..’’ No. 129, p. 495. 
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necessary to specify the points, but I would put the case of a shell 
from the 110-ton gun perforating the armour on a ship’s side and 
striking the engines or boilers, or passing on through the bottom. We 
know that at close range there is nothing to prevent this happening. 
Would not the result be practically the same as in the case of a 
torpedo exploding under the ship’s bottom ? 

Projectile for projectile and weapon for weapon, I fail to see that, 
from the mere point of destructive effect, more can be claimed for 
the torpedo than for the big gun, and I believe it to be a fact that 
one explosion from either might, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, prove fatal in any ship. This is a point on which I should 
be glad to elicit opinion. 

But it may be said—It is of course known that the gun cun do that 
under very favourable conditions, but we know also from our experi- 
ence with the gun that such cases are excessively rare, so rare in fact 
that notwithstanding our knowledge of the potency of the gun our 
fear of it is enormously diminished. 

In rejoinder I ask—What is the difference between the two cases ? 
If your experience has led you to apply such an enormous discount 
to get the practical value of the gun, what is it which prevents the 
application of an equally severe measure of depreciation in order: to 
obtain the practical value of the torpedo 

Is it not, in fact, reasonable to suppose that if the projectile which 
we can see is far more likely to hit owing to its greatly superior 
accuracy, range, speed, and immunity from disturbing courses, has to 
be heavily discounted to get at its practical value, the far less 
accurate projectile must necessarily be discounted in a still higher 
degree ? 

The assumption was made I believe in the last Naval Manonvres 
that if a torpedo-boat got within striking range of a vessel and re- 
mained there long enough to admit of her discharging her torpedo, 
that vessel was ruled either disabled or out of action. This seems to 
be an enormous assumption to make. Would the same assumption 
be made in the case of the gun? Would it be allowed that if a large 
vessel carrying heavy guns passed or lay within short range of 
another for a time sufficient to get a fair shot at her, the latter would 
be ruled out of action?’ Certainly not. Why? Because in that 
case we apply without hesitation our discount gained from experience. 
Why not apply it in the other case ? 

Some perception of the necessity of doing this seems to be gaining 
ground, if we may judge from what was recently stated—that ex- 
perienced Torpedo Officers are now of opinion that not less than four 
torpedo hits would be necessary to disable a ship. This important 
modification of the old view that each single torpedo discharge would 
certainly hit a ship and would as certainly disable her, seems to be in 
accordance with common sense; but though I am not prepared to 
dispute that four torpedo explosions under a ship’s bottom would 
practically settle matters, I should be glad if the Torpedo Officers will 
tell us, keeping in view the recorded results with firing from guns in 
action (the more accurate weapon, be it again said), what number of 
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discharges in their opinion would have to be made in actual warfare 
in order to secure these four successful explosions ? 

This leads to a consideration of the supply of torpedoes to each 
tube. 

If the gun is the much more accurate weapon and equally destrac- 
tive at close quarters, why are such strenuous efforts made to increase 
the supply of ammunition? If some fifty rounds per gun is the 
very least we can do with, what should be the supply with the inferior 
projectile where the chances of failure are inevitably much greater ? 

In a paper read last year at the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Mr. Biles described two torpedo-vessels, the ‘*‘Wiborg” and 
“ Destructor,” whose performances had excited a good deal of 
attention. What struck me most about them was this. One boat 
had 3 torpedo tubes, the other 5, and in both boats the number of 
torpedoes carried was 6, or 2 rounds per tube in one case and 1} in the 
other. Now if the Gunnery Officer is right in demanding at least 
50 rounds per gun, I should be glad again if the Torpedo Officers will 
tell us whether they look upon 1} rounds per tube as a sufficient 
provision. I notice that in the discussion which followed Mr. Biles’s 
paper no reference was made to this point, from which I infer that 
this provision was deemed not open to comment. 

But I should like to bring out the comparison with the gun and to 
ask again—If you are satisfied with two rounds per tube (and I don’t 
think in any case four rounds per tube has been exceeded) with the 
inferior weapon, what would be a fair comparative provision with the 
gun, which is more accurate? I don’t suppose that one shell and one 

vartridge per gun would be an unfair comparative supply, looking to 
the greater chances of success. At all events we cannot take less. 
Would any naval architect put forward a design for a gun-ship with 
this provision, and deem it satisfactory? I cannot see where the 
parallel fails. 

[f mention is to be made of the cost of the individual torpedo, its 
bulk, difficulty of stowage and so forth, as reducing the provision, 
then I remark that here we are in presence of the limitations which 
must be resolutely faced in making our estimate of the whole value 
of the weapon, and not kept out of sight as disagreeable incon- 
veniences. 

The question of defence against the torpedo immediately arises 
from a consideration of its destructive effects. 

I pass by the question of net defence because | want to keep to 
the “ open sea” side of the subject. 

In the case of a new weapon the attack is always developed much 
quicker than the defence. People wait to see if the new weapon will 
establish itself before seriously preparing to meet it. The early 
successes of the torpedo were due mainly to the fact that no defence 
was available against it. The minute subdivision now reached in 
modern vessels of war has certainly diminished the effect of a torpedo 
explosion. To what extent it has done so is perhaps a matter of some 
conjecture. Several eminent naval architects seem to be of opinion that 
some considerable degree of protection can be afforded by this and other 
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measures. I don’t wish to press this too strongly. It is perhaps 
particularly a matter for naval architects to give us their views upon, 
but it is evident that if the torpedo has not said its last word neither 
has the naval architect. At the most all that can be said is that the 
question must be left for the moment in the position in which the 
gun question is—viz.,an admitted inferiority of the defence to the 
attack. 

With regard to the mechanism for the use of the torpedo, I only 
desire to notice its great delicacy and liability to injury. Lieutenant 
Jaques, U.S.N., speaks thus of it in comparison with other systems : 
‘Attachments and manipulation costly and intricate, requiring expen- 
sive accessories.”! Passing over its liability to get out of order when 
tested in actual warfare, I should like to point to the fact that whereas 
the mechanism for serving our large guns is efficiently protected by 
armour, the positions selected for the above-water discharge of tor- 
pedoes, even in an armoured ship, are practically at the mercy of even 
the lightest guns, and I should like to ask those naval Officers who 
are so sensitive as to the probable effect of small quick-firing guns on 
the unarmoured portion of our ships’ water-lines, what in their view 
will‘take place in the compartments filled with delicate machinery and 
where large charges of a high explosive are being constantly handled. 
If the above-water discharges in our largest ships are left without 
armour protection it can only be because no armour protection can be 
given without involving a radical alteration and subversion of the 
design of the whole ship. If we come to the smaller vessels we find 
that even the scanty cover afforded in the larger ships is absent, and 
that in many cases the tubes and their appliances are mounted in the 
open air. The danger of having your whole torpedo armament riddled 
by a few discharges of machine-guns must be obvious, and it is 
specially in these cases that we may expect to find charged torpedoes 
going off, as I suggested above, at the wrong end. The danger of 
handling charged torpedoes under shell and mitraille fire also seems 
to point to the necessity of procuring men fcr their use who shall not 
be liable, as I also before remarked, to that mental disturbance which 
torpedoists seem to believe will be the unique possession of their 
opponents. 

In view of the large application of the torpedo which is now taking 
place in ships of the smaller classes in the Navy, it does seem desirable 
that some experiments should be set on foot to determine what is 
likely to occur in actual warfare with this mechanism and with these 
charged torpedoes when a strong shell or mitraille fire is concentrated 
on the encumbered decks. It would also seem prudent to determine 
the effect of 70 lbs. of gun-cotton exploding on a ship’s own deck as 
well as under the bottom of her adversary, for the former eventuality 
does not seem altogether unlikely to happen. 

The nature and mode of applying the torpedo armament in the 
different ships open up such a wide field that time prevents me from 
more than briefly alluding to a few features which seem to call for 
remark. 

1 Lieutenant Jaques, U.S.N., “ Torpedoes.” 
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Passing over the larger ships 1 come to those vessels known as 
torpedo cruizers. 

I find it difficult to associate in my mind the duties appertaining to 
the réle of a cruizer with the extended employment of the torpedo. 
in the capture of the enemy’s merchantmen we are not I suppose to 
look for its use. On the other hand, in an engagement between two 
cruizers is it necessary that either should venture within the sphere 
of her adversary’s torpedo when she possesses in her guns a weapon 
which is capable of deciding the action from a distance outside the 
torpedo’s destructive area? A consideration of the matter would 
seem to point to the conclusion that the torpedo armament, if applied 
at all, should be limited to the bare requirement of keeping the 
adversary at a respectful distance, for which one or two tubes would 
seem to be sufficient. 

What is the argument which accounts for the eleven tubes for 
which the “ Scout” was designed and the seven she now has? 

Perhaps we ought to look for the explanation to Mr. White’s 
statement: “The impossibility of foretelling what demands may be 
made upon a war-vessel makes the association of all three forms of 
attack—the gun, ram, and torpedo—in all ships of considerable size 
the only safe policy.”! In other words, that the very strong torpedo 
armament is given in view of the off chance that the cruizer may 
engage an ironclad. If these strong torpedo armaments are given 
for the last purpose let the fact at least be admitted. How else are 
we to account for it ? 

There is another class of vessel to which I should like to refer— 
the so-called torpedo catchers. The function of these vessels I under- 
stand to be this; To the many valuable qualities which are said to 
characterize the torpedo-boat is joined the disadvantage that when 
the sea is at all rough a very notable decrease in their speed takes 
place. Under these circumstances a vessel also of high speed which 
is just so much bigger than the torpedo-boat as to be comparatively 
uninfluenced as regards her speed by the state of the sea would 
probably be able to take a torpedo-boat flotilla at a great disadvantage. 
As the motive of the construction of the torpedo catcher is the pos- 
session for the time being of a speed superior to the torpedo-boat and 
hence the power of selecting the distance at which she will engage 
the latter, the logical conclusion as to the armament desirable for 
a torpedo catcher seems to be, not torpedoes, but the greatest 
number of the lightest guns compatible with the perforation ard 
destruction of the fragile torpedo-boats she is intended to en- 
counter. 

As the torpedo catcher has by hypothesis the power of keeping 
beyond the range of the boats’ torpedoes, it does not appear how in 
the exercise of her true réle much use can be made of her own tor- 
pedoes, yet if we look at the design of the first of these vessels we: 
find that she has four torpedo tubes whilst the gun armament consists 
of only one gun and six quick-fire weapons. This seems a case in 


1 Address at the Mansion House. 
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which the adaptation of the means to the end seems insufficiently 
considered. 

This brings me to the last question I shall ask, which is :—Is there 
any solid ground of ascertained results for the increased torpedo 
armaments which we see now being applied to the whole ecruizer class 
—in some cases almost supplanting the gun as the principal arm, and 
in all diminishing the extent of the gun armament which could other- 
wise be carried ; or are we merely taking care that what others possess 
we shall possess too ? 

Ii the submarine torpedo-boat comes to rank as a sea-going vessel 
we must admit the appearance of a fresh danger on the horizon, but 
the general aspect of the question which I have endeavoured to deal 
with is not affected I think by that particular method of employing 
the torpedo. 

It is said—I do not know with what truth—that torpedoists look 
upon artillerists as “ bow and arrow” men. The record of the bow is 
emblazoned with the names of Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, and the 
conquest of the half of France. 

What is written across the record of the Harvey torpedo, once 
adopted in our Fleet ?—failure. What is written across that of the 
spar torpedo, adorned as it was by the splendid gallantry of Cushing ? 
—failure. I think these facts are sufficient to justify our looking 
closely into the present position of the torpedo. Possibly even the 
locomotive torpedo may not be found to have all its own way in the 
next war. 

My paper is written to gain an expression of opinion, and is in no 
sense meant to be exhaustive. Among the points which arise I should 
like to call particular attention to the following :— 

1. What relation is likely to be found between the results of tor- 
pedo firing in practice and in action ? 

2. What provision of torpedoes is likely to be in accord with this 
relation, so that boats be not brought to a standstill for want of 
missiles ¥ 

3. Is the torpedo suitably adapted for a principal place in the 
armament of the cruizer class ? 

4, Is it suitably adapted as the chief feature in the armament of 
torpedo catchers 

5. Is unprotected above-water discharge a prudent arrangement ? 


Mr. Arvorp Forster: This, Sir, is a matter to which I have devoted a very 
great deal of attention, and I was anxious to take some part in the discussion. I 
must say I entirely take issue with this lecture to-day. I think it probably neces- 
sary to have the extreme views put on both sides of every question, because the 
result of that may be that an intermediate view will be adopted. But I am quite 
convinced that the lecturer has put a view to-day which is so extreme that if it 
were to be followed, it would result in a very great disaster to our Navy. I think 
he has singularly left out of sight much which onght on no account to be omitted. 
He has spoken very justly indeed with regard to the question of carrying torpedoes 
on seagoing ships, and he has dealt with one danger which has frequently occurred 
to my mind, that is, the carrying of exposed torpedo discharges upon the decks of 
seagoing ships. I think you cannot say anything too strong about the danger 
which such a practice may under certain cireumstances expose youto. When we 
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come to the question of torpedo-boats at sea opposed to ships, we come to un 
entirely different set of considerations. You have, it is true, the confusion which is 
common to both sides, but you must remember that in the case of the torpedo-boats 
you have a number of small craft of very small initial cost, any of which you can 
afford to lose, and the discharge of any of which successfully delivered is destruc- 
tion to a vessel costing 10, 20, 50, or 100 times the cost of the vessel discharging it. 
That is not all. You have got in each one of these boats a separate mind, the mind 
of the Officer commanding the boat intent upon distinction, professional reputation, 
and carrying out his orders. You leave each mind acting independently and 
without the confusion which must necessarily operate upon a large ship in which 
the heavy guns are in action, the smoke and noise of conflict interfering with each 
individual No.1 of agun. It is said you must make a great deal of allowance for 
the inaccuracy of torpedo discharge, and that that inaccuracy is invariable in the 
case of the torpedo, but does not exist with regard to the gun. It is perfectly well 
known, however, that the impact of a shot varies much in its effectiveness in 
accordance with the angle of incidence, but that is not true of the explosion of a 
torpedo. . The explosion of a torpedo close to the side of a ship, if fairly delivered, 
will not be influenced in any way by the angle of incidence, and therefore you have 
to eliminate one very great factor from the influences which go to disturb the 
effectiveness of the torpedo discharge as compared with that of the gun. You may 
discharge five of these heavy projectiles at a ship, all of which may hit at an angle 
which will not penetrate ; and you may discharge one torpedo under water, and it 
does not matter at what angle, the result of the explosion will be the same. Of 
course when you are comparing a blow struck above water and one struck below 
water, you are comparing two entirely different things—you have the very effectual 
protection which armour can afford you above water, and I have seen no suggestion 
of any such protection below water. The lecturer used a very strong argument 
against himself when he spoke of those operations in China. He spoke of the 
quick-firing gun as an instrument to repel the attack of topedo-boats. 1 have very 
often attempted to lay these quick-firing guns and to align their sights rapidly or 
in the dark. I have always failed. I have calculated out the amount of error and 
depression in training permissible in order not to miss the object aimed at within 
300 yards; and nothing could more strongly confirm my belief in the difficulty of 
hitting a moving object, especially if there be any darkness or bad weather to 
contend with, than what the lecturer himself has said with regard to the failure 
of the French machine-guns in China. With the torpedo you are firing at an 
object 400 feet long; you approach within striking distance, and the only thing to 
prevent your approaching within striking distance is the discharge of the guns. 
With regard to the heavy guns, I do not consider them an appreciable obstacle, 
because I do not believe that the discharge of guns which can be fired, perhaps 
once in two minutes, is a serious threat to four or five torpedo-boats. But besides 
them you have only this obstacle which the lecturer himself has pointed out as 
utterly unable to stop the progress of these boats. I should feel much more 
satisfied if I saw the men taught to use these quick-firing guns as men on shore are 
taught to use their sporting guns, because the difficulty of aligning the sights at 
night is so great, that unless the men are taught to fire by a sort of instinct, you 
will have this experience repeated over and over again, and you will have these 
shots, which are no doubt most destructive if they hit their object, passing over or 
under the boats at which they are aimed. It is said that there will be such a 
feeling of alarm in the minds of those who use torpedoes, that it is impossible to 
calculate upon the certainty of their operations. I do not think so, nor do I 
agree with the lecturer in what he says about the record of the spar torpedo. I 
know that on the Danube where a boat carrying a spar torpedo was actually dis- 
covered, and a very heavy fire was opened upon her, that one single boat did 
approach and did effectively deliver an attack with the spar torpedo. What we 
have to consider is not one torpedo-boat, but half-a-dozen or a score, approaching a 
vessel on a dark night at sea and delivering this very fatal attack. I do not believe, 
and I should like some naval Officers here to give us their opinions as to how far 
the quick-firing guns, as at present utilized in the Navy, and with the amount of 
training which is given in aiming and using them, are any protection against a 
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number of boats approaching in this way. Again, I say we must not undervalue 
the torpedo, because behind each of these weapons is a trained and educated mind, 
uninfluenced by whatever misfortunes may befall other persons discharging the 
same duty in other boats. And we must also remember that it is the duty of a 
foreign Admiralty to provide such a large number of these vessels that it would be 
practically impossible for any ship to devote such an exclusive attention to any one 
of them as would be a sufficient protection against their attack. What I am most 
anxious about is that we should not be too extreme in this matter. I have done all 
I possibly could to read every scrap of literature and examine every experiment 
made with these two conflicting weapons, the gun and the torpedo, and I think 
that we are falling into very serious danger by underrating the value of these high 
explosions delivered in this way, for nothing has been said in the lecture which 
really shakes the fact that a torpedo successfully discharged is practically destruc- 
tive to an armed vessel at sea, where one such discharge, if it does not sink a ship, at 
any rate so cripples her that she will be practically, and to all intents and purposes, 
disabled. I certainly do not think if we were to adopt the very sanguine view that 
has been adopted by the lecturer, we should at all be doing justice to difficulties 
in which we might be placed, or that we should be putting Her Majesty’s Navy in 
a very satisfactory position in any future naval war. 

Lieutenant Lowry: I should not, Sir, venture to take part in this discussion were 
it not that during the last two years I have had the good fortune to serve in a 16- 
knot cruizer, and to have had the special charge of modern Whiteheads and B.L. 
guns. The Captain under whom I have the privilege of serving did his utmost to 
ascertain the practical value of the weapons with which we were armed. I have 
myself fired some fifty Whitcheads from the ship, as many from boats, and have 
superintended the firing by other Officers of as many more under varying conditions 
of wind, sea, and speed. The conclusion to which I have come as to the value of 
the Whitehead is that—given a calm sea, careful supervision by experienced Officers, 
ample time for preparation, a crew unflurried and without nerves, one may count on 
75 per cent. of hits on another ship at 400 yards. Owing to the delicacy of the 
Whitehead, its liability to damage during recovery in a seaway, and its pecuniary 
value, an exceptionally fine day, a weather shore, and a sheltered bay are almost 
invariably selected for practice. It is well to remember this when studying the 
Half-Yearly Torpedo Returns, with their 75 per cent. of hits. On one occasion we 
ran from the ship at anchor in an open roadstead with a stiff topgallant breeze blow- 
ing, the sea running to a height of about 6 feet from crest to hollow. After each 
discharge the torpedo came to or near the surface in the hollow of the sea, before it 
steadied to its depth, was caught by the crest of a wave at its nose or tail and 
knocked out of its track in an utterly erratic course. After four runs, we gave up 
Whiteheads asa bad job in a medium Mediterranean sea, weighed, took to our bows 
and arrows and knocked away three cask-targets, while firing half our quarter’s 
ammunition from 6-inch B.L. guns. <A similar inaccuracy is caused to the fire from 
second-class torpedo-boats by even a moderate sea, though to a less extent, if the 
opportunity be carefully watched to drop the torpedo into the hollow of the sea. 
The flimsy steel second-class boats at present carried in our cruizers are fit for 
nothing but Whitehead running in smooth water, too weak to tow, too cramped and 
crank to carry men or weights of any sort. Most naval men to whom I have spoken 
wish to see them relegated to harbour defence, stout wooden picquet boats being 
substituted for them in sea-going ships. Imagine a cruizer arriving off an enemy’s 
port on a dark breezy night trying to hoist out these flimsy toys, 11 tons swinging 
at the end of a large derrick, the ship’s side covered with projecting sponsons, bolts 
for torpedo defence, spars, &c., and then trying to coal, water, and arm them 
alongside. Why if the bowman kicks his sea-boots too hard one fears a hole! The 
element of handiness appears to me of far greater importance than speed in these 
boats ; attacks will be usually made at night on sl:ips showing no lights, guard-boats 
have to be dodged, &c., and I know from practising night attacks the chagrin of 
suddenly discovering the ship for which one is looking nearly astern, having to sweep 
round in a wide semicircle in order to bring her ahead and beam on; in real war it 
would probably mean the discovery of the boat and failure of the attack. Speed 
means safety after the attack, handiness success in it. We need hardly ask naval 
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Officers which they would choose. With regard to the liability to failure with 
Whiteheads owing to their many delicate adjustments, and the number of details 
which have to be carried out by men under the influence of strong excitement, it has 
been well and strongly brought out by the lecturer. I have myself found that with 
well-trained crews of torpedo men, directly they are hurried—say one gun’s crew 
worked against another for time—messages from the Captain to “ Look sharp and 
get that shot off,” &c., mistakes become the rule rather than the exception, unless an 
instructor or Officer be at hand tocorrect them. If this be the casein peace practice, 
what would occur in real war? It would be well if Officers of torpedo quarters could 
supervise their guns from the director position, or at any rate have easy access from 
one to the other; as now fitted in most ships, this is difficult, and the number of 
Officers is quite inadequate. In one of our largest ironclads, one Lieutenant has to 
control four directors and four tubes, two of each at either end of the ship, while one 
torpedo instructor has to supervise four crews, separated by seven watertight bulk- 
heads and two armoured batteries. Even with the loss of a large field of view and 
angle of training, I advocate the director being in the same compartment as the tube 
for above-water discharges, that the tube be a fixed one, both on the broadside and 
for bow and stern fire. The gains in simplicity and decreased chances of mistaken 
orders would for a ship action, in my opinion, far outweigh the prospect of 
occasionally losing a shot. No. 1 might then fire his own shot, as at the other guns, 
and not be wholly dependent on the lives of one or two Officers stationed in a 
distant part of the ship. In no part of our armaments is the need of highly 
trained and constantly exercised men more felt than in handling the Whitehead. 
May I take this opportunity of stating my conviction, and it is shared by 
many Officers ‘who have gone through the work of organizing a ship on 
first commissioning, that to place a number of men on board a ship with a com- 
plicated modern armament, and to hurry her to sea, is to decrease the value 
of that ship as a fighting machine by one-half when compared with a ship whose 
crew have had some previous training in her? It requires time and much careful 
observation to discover for what duty each man is best adapted—certificates give 
much help; but I have known one of the worst shots in the ship come to us 
recommended for captain of a gun, and the worst No. 1 of a Whitehead was a 
leading torpedo man. Both had made their reputation, giving detail in Ports- 
mouth Harbour. I venture most strongly to urge that the nucleus of the crew 
for each in the First Class Steam Reserve should be constantly drifted on board 
that ship to which they would go on being mobilized. I am most thankful to 
hear an Officer like Captain Grenfell so boldly and so ably take up the cudgels 
against the great overestimate which I fear has been very widely formed of the 
power of the Whitehead on the high seas; yet I would not too greatly underrate 
it. Ina calm sea it gives the weak ship a chance against the strong; with a well- 
trained crew it ought to be about half as reliable as the gun, and it has the 
enormous advantage over the latter that all its hits are water-line ones; while 
many a shell would waste its power on superstructure and eabins. I do not 
agree with the lecturer in equalizing the destructive effect of a successful torpedo 
explosion and a successful shell; the number of 110-ton guns afloat is very 
limited. In discussing the question of Whitehead as compared with shell 
supply, it must be remembered that one shot in fifteen minutes is fairly quick 
work in torpedo firing. Three rounds per tube is about the average supply 
in our ships. This would allow for a three-quarter-hour action supposing every 
tube had continuous chances of firing, which is most unlikely. If the guns cannot 
settle an action fought under 600 yards in three-quarters of an hour, the “ Excellent” 
had better make way for the “ Vernon.” I cordially agree with much of what the 
lecturer has said with reference to the torpedo cruizer and torpedo catcher classes, 
but time does not admit of my discussing it. I will, however, endeavour briefly to 
answer, according to my lights, his concluding questions. The first is, “‘ What 
relation is likely to be found between the results of torpedo firing in practice and 
in action?”? The amount of hits in my opinion depends chiefly upon the training 
of the crew in fine weather. In calm weather I believe 20 to 50 per cent. of hits 
could be made, but in a moderate sea I consider that the effect of the Whitehead 
would be almost nothing. Then as to the second question, ‘‘ What provision of 
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torpedoes is likely to be in accord with this relation, so that boats be not brought 
to a standstill for want of missiles?” Taking the case of cruizers, I should say for 
a single-ship action, the present allowance of three per tube is ample. I would 
limit the number of tubes to one bow and one stern, and one fixed torpedo discharge 
on either broadside. The third question is, ‘Is the torpedo suitably adapted for 
a principal place in the armament of the cruizer class?” As a fine weather 
auxiliary only, and I will say the same for the torpedo catcher. Then as to the 
fifth question, “Is unprotected above-water discharge a prudent arrangement ?” 
There are now lying in the “ Vernon,” torpedo heads which have been riddled 
through and through with machine-gun fire, and as far as the danger to torpedo 
explosion goes on ships, I think we may safely answer, yes. If this lecture only 
rouses the Service to realize that the Whitehead torpedo is but a most powerful jine 
weather auxiliary, and not such a formidable bogey as many, and especially the 
more uneducated amongst our seamen, are liable to think it is, I think Captain 
Grenfell will deserve all our gratitude. 

Admiral Scott: Having been long connected with the question of practical 
gunnery, I should look at the lecture from rather a different point of view to that 
taken by the gentleman who has just spoken. If you will allow me to so express 
it, I should say that the natural conclusion from the arguments of Captain Gren- 
tell’s paper is, that neither the attack nor the defence is satisfactory. I believe 
the torpedo to be a tolerably safe weapon in an armoured ship, but for the 
‘Tmpérieuse,” which has no side armour, I think the weapon is altogether unsafe. 
Not only is there the danger of exploding the gun-cotton, but the air-chamber of 
the torpedo is also very liable to explode. The air which forms the motive power 
is under very high pressure, and if it did explode, it would kill several men. That 
has been the case in the “‘ Polyphemus,” and it was also the case in the Woolwich 
Arsenal explosion. Then the question arises, have we really the best torpedo? I 
do not feel at all sure that we have. Has there been sufficient inquiry as to the 
best torpedo? Ido not think that there has. Weapons have been adopted, and 
when once adopted there is a tendency to go on in the same groove. Things are, 
however, changing so fast that you want a most intelligent supervision of all that 
is taking place, in order to adopt the very newest and best weapons. With respect 
to torpedo-boats, I think that the small boats are very much like the boats that 
were hastily built in the Crimean War, viz., too small for their work, and yet 
too large for hoisting in and out on board ship; they are likewise dangerously unsafe 
ina seaway. I have had practical experience of that, having had charge of one or 
two of the torpedo-boats in New Zealand, and when one of these went out to sea I 
was afraid that the boat would never get tack again; for when going from port to 
port she was very nearly lost. These small torpedo-boats (as has been truly said) 
are not fit to go outside harbours, and instead of doing any damage to vessels out- 
side the port, you would probably lose the torpedo-boats. There are only four of 
these small boats in New Zealand; but the torpedo-boats in Victoria are better. 
The large boats, called torpedo catchers, seem to me to be a very great improve- 
ment on the smaller boats, but I doubt very much whether even these are sufficiently 
large to take their proper place in warfare at sea. It seems to me that what the 
torpedo-boat should be, is a sort of tender or consort to the armoured cruizer, and I 
{o not think any cruizer that has not side armour is a suitable vessel for the pro- 
tection of our mercantile marine. We see every day great changes taking place ; 
we are fast coming to the time when we are likely to have a different fuel, which 
will carry a ship not only to one distant point but perhaps twice round the world. 
This will enable the vessels of our enemies, as well as our own vessels, to steam 
great distances, but still if we use our better resources rightly, this will result to 
our advantage. Besides improved fuel there are very powerful explosives which 
are likely to come into use for charging the guns, and we shali likewise have to 
work up to a higher steam pressure ; so that the whole of the conditions of warfare 
are fast changing and require the utmost watchfulness. I therefore concur with those 
who say that the most important step we could take is the appointment of a Com- 
mission to go into the whole of these questions. Although I do not altogether 
concur in his conclusions, I think Captain Grenfell’s lecture is a most valuable one, 
and he is one of the few who have boldly stated his view of the position we are in 
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: as regards our armaments. He speaks decidedly as to using gun-power, but the 
enemy may be more strongly armoured, and also have an advantage inguns. What 
i are you to do then? You must rely upon your ram and upon your torpedoes, and 
} even possibly revert to that operation which seems to be disregarded at the present 
4 time, viz., boarding. It has already been observed that in firing the gun you are 
| | hitting above water, but with the torpedo you are firing below the belt: and every 
7 blow you give, if not vital would, certainly be highly dangerous ; whereas the gun 
may fire through and through your sides and do comparatively little harm. ‘The 
moral effect of the torpedo has been spoken of, and certainly the fact of blowing up 
| your enemy from below or disturbing his magazines and machinery would be in- 
| finitely worse than any destructive effect above the water-line. I have already 
j touched upon the question whether an ironclad should carry torpedoes or not. 
7 Without side armour I think torpedoes are more dangerous to the vessel carrying 
them than to the foe, taking all the conditions of warfare into consideration. Witha 
very large vessel you must have a very expensive vessel, and it may be questionable 
whether she or her smaller consort or both of them should carry torpedoes. “I 
believe it will be found to be good policy always to have a consort armed with these 
torpedoes in attendance upon each of our cruizers. The consort could then fcllow 
up the cruizer’s attack, and perhaps finish the action with the greatest possible 
advantuge to her. Looking at the whole question, I think we come back to very 
much what has been already said, that although the value of the torpedo is lower 
than it was at first considered to be, we cannot afford to discard the torpedo as 
a naval weapon, because it may destroy an enemy when nothing else will do so; 
nor can we afford to disregard the strong bow which has been so often warmly ad- 

vocated as a powerful means of both attack and defence. 
Mr. Joun THornycrort: I wish to make a few remarks upon this subject. 
Of course I am greatly interested in that kind of vessel which has been so much 
discussed. Iam glad the author has made a clear distinction between the torpedo- 
boat and the torpedo, because confusion is sometimes caused when this is not done, 
and whether a boat or a projectile is spoken of, is not always manifest. In this 
paper the author has made a comparison between the value of large guns and 
torpedoes, and he puts them about equal, that is, that a large gun is about of the 
same value as a torpedo. When he takes such a view as he does of this subject, 
when he is so much underestimating the value of the torpedo, I am very glad to 
see him put such a great value upon the torpedo, because, if I may compare the rest 
of his statement, I should say the torpedo really is of greater value than he has stated. 
But if we take it as only equal to a big gun, I understand a big gun to be a 100-ton 
gun, or something of that kind, and a 100-ton gun is a very expensive weapon, and 
it needs a very expensive ship to carry a 100-ton gun. Some people seem to consider 
that one torpedo-boat should be able to fight a ship. Now the idea of a single 
torpedo-boat fighting a ship to my mind is perfect nonsense. A torpedo-boat is not 
meant to fight a ship. If you take a number of torpedo-boats, I think they can 
fight a ship, but not one ; it is like fighting a pound with a shilling—something like 
that in value. As regards the effect of hitting our ships above water and below, 
I have heard an account of an experiment made at Portsmouth, which gives 
perhaps an exaggerated idea of what really is the effect of hitting a boat above and 
below water. The boat was a torpedo-boat, I believe, built by Mr. Herreschoff, of 
America. This boat was put as a target, at not a very great distance from the ship, 
and was fired at for somewhere about a day ; the boat would not sink, and I believe 
it was afloat twenty-six hours. Now if you had got a pennyworth of powder and 
: screwed it up ina paper and exploded it beneath the boat, it would have sunk it 
i because you would have had the water fora gun. If you go down sufficiently deep 
in water near the bottom of a ship, the resistance of the water is always greater 
than that of the ship, to a very sudden explosion. If you allow it to have sufficient 
time, then the ship can force away the water, but granted that the explosion takes 
j place in a short time, the ship is the weaker of the two, and the explosion takes 
j place through the ship. Mr. Whitehead uses the sea for his gun and blows the 
ship out of the sea, if the charge is large enough. It seems to be taken for granted 
that 14 inches is the right size for the torpedo. I cannot see why it should be, 
any more than 6 inches is the right size for the gun. It has been to some extent 
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considered how far we can strengthen our ships to resist a 14-inch torpedo, and it 
is possible that ships could be built which should resist this ; but if the torpedo is 
a successful weapon the thing that would really take place is this, you would imme- 
diately have the torpedo made large enough to penetrate the ship. I think we 
must not underestimate the value of the torpedo. Some remarks have been made 
about submerged torpedo-boats. I can say something about that question, too. 
[ have always considered them to be too dangerous to their own crews. The torpedo 
was suddenly adopted, and the torpedo-boats were ordered, a great number at a 
time, in a great hurry, and sufficient experiments were not made, by building single 
boats when time allowed. The first boats were very light, but it has been said, and 
well said, that to get a good article you require an intelligent buyer. I do not wish 
to say anything against the buyers of Her Majesty’s Navy, but I think if the require- 
ments of the Service had been more accurately described, the torpedo-boat builders 
would have done better work. ‘lorpedo-boats can be built, small ones, and perfectly 
handy. It is said that we must get a certain speed. Speed is the most measurable 
quality of a boat. If we do not get speed we are said to get nothing, and that is 
one reason why the boats have been built, you may say, perhaps, too narrow. Some 
second-class boats have been built lately by my firm and others, which have 
very good qualities ina sea. My firm have built some boats for the Danish Navy, 
which are said to be as good in a sea as first-class boats. They are more like life- 
boats, and it is the fact that I believe the sea is rough in proportion to the size of 
the vessel you find afloat on it. If you take an empty egg shell with no hole in it, 
and float it in a storm, it would not be broken, it would be carried with every spray, 
the water never bearing any great relative motion to any part of it. The “ Great 
Eastern,” although so much larger, has been in considerable danger more than 
once, being about half as long as the largest ocean wave due to wind has to with- 
stand the greatest relative motion of the waves. I do not know that 1 have any further 
remarks to make, except that I think this matter should be considered in a pro- 
gressive light, and the authorities should use their best endeavours to obtain what is 
best. With regard to shooting torpedoes from ships, I believe the Admiralty are 
right in arming ships with torpedoes, because I believe with Admiral Scott, if you 
hit below the belt your enemy would suffer greatly. I am not quite sure that it is 
fair to hit below the belt, but if all nations will do it, we must do it too, and when 
ships get near together, for I suppose our sailors will not be frightened to run along- 
side their enemy, if you can get near to your enemy and shoot a torpedo, there is 
no doubt at all that you would do great dumage. 

Captain Harris: Iam somewhat diffident in addressing you after the very able 
opinions which have been expressed, but as I have just come from actual service, 
und I have for two years carried out as well as I could the annual torpedo practice 
with Whitehead torpedoes, I hope to be able to say a word or two which may be of 
interest. Captain Grenfell has no doubt made a direct, or probably an indirect, 
attack on the torpedo. Now I go with him entirely as far as the use of the torpedo 
in a rough sea is concerned. Here I think we have a very unmanageable weapon, 
und a weapon that it would then be very unwise to try and use; but in smooth water 
I think he greatly underrates it. Very excellent practice is made in smooth water, 
and in action the influences which influence the man who fires the gun should 
surely equally influence the man who fires the torpedo. Both would no doubt be 
equally nervous under fire; I do not see why the torpedo-man should be alone 
affected. Such being the case, the Whitehead certainly has a very fair chance of 
making good practice against an enemy, but it must be in smooth water. .I myself 
have been in a ship when two Whiteheads were fired into her nets without anybody 
on board of her seeing the boats that discharged them or knowing that they were 
there, and if that can be done in peace-time when all were on the look out surely it 
can be done in time of war. Every precaution was here taken—men were stationed 
aloft and on the nettings looking out, yet not a boat was seen until the torpedoes 
ran into the netting. If we had had no nets the ship would have been disabled 
without our seeing the foe. Hence it would be very unwise to underrate the 
Whitehead. But at sea, from big ships under weigh, I agree with the lecturer that 
it is no certain weapon. As to arming your ships as well as boats with Whiteheads, 
I strongly maintain that while foreigners put Whiteheads into their ships we must do 
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the same, and I totally differ from the idea that our ships should keep out of their 
torpedo range. I say distinctly that if the enemy has Whitehead torpedoes, we are 
not to be afraid of his Whiteheads. If you have as good a gun armament as he has, 
most certainly fight him with your gun armament, but do not be afraid of closing. 
I think that keeping outside the range of torpedoes is totally un-English. If a 
foreigner tries to close you, you must close him. Ships which make a determined fight 
are bound to come together. It is then utterly impossible to keep outside torpedo 
range. If yousettle him with your guns in the meantime, well and good, but never 
for a moment for this purpose try to keep outside torpedo range. The French I 
know if ever they have to engage us mean to close upon us. ‘They have a great 
idea of the ram, and if they try to make a ramming action, your action will also 
have to be a ramming action as well as a gun action; then under these circum- 
stances I have great faith that a Whitehead would occasionally be got home with 
good effect. I think that those who fight the torpedoes should be entirely distinct 
from those who fight the guns and command the ship. I should say to those whe 
have charge of the torpedoes, ‘“‘ Now you will have to do the best you can with 
them. I can no longer direct, use your own judgment; if you can make a success- 
ful shot, you will have all the credit. Each of us must fight his own battle 
entirely.” Those who discharge each torpedo need not have many men with them, 
so that in case the Whitehead is struck or exploded the damage is not likely to be very 
disastrous. For the foregoing reasons, and as the thing now stands, 1 am sure we 
cannot afford to think about taking the Whitehead torpedoes out of ourships. Ido 
think, however, that Captain Grenfell has rendered very valuable service to us and 
to the Navy by bringing this question forward, because it is really open to discus- 
sionand ought to be thoroughly well threshed out that we may know (while lacking 
the actual test of war) what can and cannot be done by the Whitehead, and thus 
avoid making it into a bugbear or, on the contrary, treating it with too great contempt. 

Captain FitzGErALp: Captain Grenfell told us that to come forward as a critic of 
the torpedo is an act of considerable audacity and even temerity. I must say I 
agree with him. I think to come down here and attack the lion in his den, the 
torpedo in its stronghold, here at the very gates of the Admiralty, is an act of reck- 
less courage worthy of the brightest pages of our naval history. Don Quixote and 
the windmill was nothing to it, and [ am not quite sure that the windmill will not 
get the worst of it. If 1 understand Captain Grenfell aright, his main contentions 
are that the value of the torpedo has been overstated, first on account of its limited 
range, secondly on account of its inaccuracy, thirdly on account of the limited 
supply carried, and fourthly on account of its tendency to go off at the wrong end, 
as he graphically expressed a premature explosion. With regard to the limited 
range of the torpedo, of course we may safely accept it as such that no one ever 
looks to it as more than a weapon to be used at very close quarters, and I have 
always heard it put forward by naval Officers, that the torpedo is to come into 
action as soon as the ram has missed. Captain Harris told us of the tactics to be 
ewployed against us, the ramming tactics, and he says that we must accept them ; 
it would be rather out of order to discuss that, although I doubt whether you must 
accept them, if you think you have superior gun-power and speed to choose your 
own distance ; at any rate [ doubt extremely whether ramming will come off even 
if both are bent upon it. I know you cannot pick up a target very easily when you 
are going dead slow, and with two ships coming at high speed on one another, it is 
ten chances to one they would not hit. As to the inaccuracy of the torpedo, 1 
presume that means extreme range. If two ships passed, having just missed the 
ram, there could scarcely be a miss if the torpedo went off at all, though I am quite 
prepared to doubt, with Captain Grenfell, whether it would go off at all; but I do 
not think it would miss if it did happen to go off. ‘The limited supply of course is 
rather a disadvantage compared with the gun ammunition; but if £ look upon the 
torpedo in its right light it isa sort of one-shot business. We are supposed to 
close and fire and run away at once: you do not stand there to hammer away with 
torpedoes against guns—that must be entirely outside what it is supposed to do. 
Captain Grenfell rather poured contempt upon what he called moral effect, and he 
alluded to a correspondent who told him about moral effect. I am not sure 
whether he alluded to me, but I did make use of that expression. What I intended 
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to imply was that 1f your ship had torpedoes and the other had not, it would have 
a great deal of moral effect, whatever it may mean—funk we call it. The very fact 
of knowing that your enemy had this weapon and you had not would certainly tend 
to demoralize your men, and the fact of its being an unknown quantity would not 
make it any better. If you did not know what was behind the painted mask it 
would certainly produce moral effect. The torpedo is an unknown quantity, every- 
one admits that, and so long as it so remains and has not been tested in action I 
have not a doubt that it will have a very strong moral effect, and I imagine that 
people’s nerves would be shaken by the torpedo a great deal more than with the 
gun, the effect of which is known. The one thing you can see and the other you 
cannot see. Supposing there were two ships steaming alongside each other, and you 
saw a torpedo discharged from the enemy, and just about the time you thought it 
was going to reach you somebody dropped a shot behind your back, I wonder what 
Captain Grenfell’s nerves would be like just at that moment. I think it would have 
a good deal of moral effect upon them. As regards the effect of the hit being the 
same, I think the proposition is quite untenable, and I am sorry to say I think 
Captain Grenfell rather weakened his cause by saying so. When you think of the 
result of the explosion of 72 lbs. of gun-cotton under water, I do not think that the 
direct blow of a 100-ton gun would have anything like the same effect. I do not 
think there is any comparison between them. It must be remembered, as Mr. 
Thornycroft says, that it takes a very expensive vessel to carry a 100-ton gun, but 
you can get all sorts of craft and put torpedoes into them; therefore though I 
should go a long way in saying that the torpedo is overrated, still I cannot 
altogether agree that it is to be condemned, on the contrary, I think we put our- 
selves under very great disadvantages if we did not adopt it when our enemies did. 
Captain Grenfell asks five questions. They have been answered by another speaker, 
but perhaps my answers will be different. His first question as to “‘ what relation 
is likely to be found between the results of torpedo-firing in practice and in action,” 
I do not propose to answer. I would rather leave that open. I cannot give an 
opinion on it. Then as to his second question, “ What provision of torpedoes is 
likely to be in accord with this relation?’’ I say it is a one-shot business, you 
cannot carry a large quantity ; if you did not hit the first or second time you would 
not hit at all. Then as to his third question, “Is the torpedo suitably adapted for 
a principal place in the armament of the cruizer class?” I say, “No.” There I go 
with him ; it is out of place altogether. I never knew that it had either been pro- 
posed or given as a principal armament to cruizers; I should be very sorry to think 
it had. As an auxiliary, and a very mild auxiliary, just to know that you have got 
it, I say it is a valuable weapon, but as a principal armament in a cruizer I think 
he put up a bogey for the sake of knocking it down. ‘Then as to his fourth ques- 
tion, ‘Is it suitably adapted as the chief feature in the armament of torpedo 
catchers?’ No, not at all. I would not have it ina torpedo catcher if she is really 
to be a torpedo-boat catcher, because if I understood aright, the torpedo catcher is 
innocuous to the torpedo itself. Sheis there to smash up torpedo-boats ; it isno use 
firing torpedoes at her because they will go under her. Then as to the fifth point, 
“Ts unprotected above-water discharge a prudent arrangement ?’’ That I am not 
prepared to say. Experiments have been tried, I believe, and the air-chamber has 
been pierced, and, as Captain Wilson has said, “‘the air escapes,” but there is no 
danger of destructive explosion in the air-cbamber, and if I understand aright, and as 
to the gun-cotton exploding, if you do not actually strike the detonator I imagine it 
would not explode ; therefore I do not see any reason why there should not be an 
unprotected torpedo discharge above water. ‘There is one remark of Mr. Thorny- 
croft that I should like to say something about. He told us that in order to get a 
good article it is necessary to have an intelligent buyer. I gather from that that in 
the case of the second-class torpedo-boats found to be too fragile for use, the seller 
was too smart for the buyer. 1 do not know whether he meant that; perhaps he 
will correct me if he did not. He said he built very good boats for the Danish 
Navy, second-class boats, which the Danes were not afraid of. We know the 
Danes are a very brave race, but making all allowances, I think they must be very 
different boats from those which we are supplied with. He alluded to an egg-shell 
in a gale of wind. I believe an egg-shell would go down in a gale. I never saw 
any one try it, but I think it would go down from what I know of it. 
* 
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Captain Witson : So much has been said on various points by previous speakers 
that I think I shall have to cut my remarks on details rather short. I can at all 
events congratulate Captain Grenfell that he has produced a most interesting dis- 
cussion. I will especially allude to the remarks of Lieutenant Lowry, and although 
I suppose it will be said I am coming here to take the side of the torpedo, and 
he represents to a certain extent the side of the gun, I must say that his remarks 
were made with the most absolute fairness, and as far as the facts go I should be 
prepared to accept them almost entirely with the one exception of the practice in 
bad weather. That I think must have been an exceptional case. I think the 
torpedo must have been out of order, because although we have had extremely little 
practice in bad weather, because it is not very easy to get the Admiralty to run the 
risk of losing torpedoes, yet what we have had has been so far as my knowledge 
goes exceedingly good. Last summer torpedo-boats were sent to Portland for prac- 
tice ; they were sent out in bad weather to carry out practice in the worst weather 
they could find, and they reported having made exceedingly good practice from 
their bow tube when the bow of the boat dipped right under the wave. I am not 
prepared to say absolutely that practice in bad weather will always be good. but I 
am exceedingly anxious that further experiments should take place. As regards 
range, we are all agreed that the torpedo is a short range weapon. As regards accu- 
racy, I think Lieutenant Lowry put it as fairly as possible. The average in fine 
weather is something like 75 per cent. of hits at 400 yards range and a target 
300 feet long, that is to say, with your own ship in motion and the target 
stationary. Now what are the respective disturbing causes affecting the two 
weapons when you go into action beyond that ? With a gun the disturbing causes 
are the rolling of the ship and the varying distance. With a torpedo, which is a 
short range weapon, within that short range the distance is of no importance, and 
the rolling of the ship makes practically no difference at all: on the contrary, what 
makes the difference with your torpedo is your false estimate of the enemy’s speed 
or course, and also making a false adjustment of the torpedo or director. Fortu- 
nately for the sake of the torpedo the main part of the adjustments are made when 
the ship is not necessarily under fire. As regards destructive effect, I think pretty 
well every one of the speakers have agreed that an actual hit from the torpedo is 
likely to be more serious than even the 110-ton gun that Captain Grenfell put before 
us. It would take me too long to go into all the experiments, but that I think is 
the case. But it has been asked by other speakers, What right has he to take the 
110-ton gun in comparison? How should you compare one weapon with another ? 
Is it not the cost of that weapon, taking into account the cost of the weapon itself, 
and the cost of the proportion of the ship that it takes to carry it? That seems to 
me what you have to take into account. Take the cost of the torpedo-tube, and 
three torpedoes, which is the usual allowance per tube, add the cost of its share in 
the pumps and reservoirs, and compare that with the cost of the gun and its 
allowance of ammunition, adding to both the cost of the proportion of the ship 
required to carry them at say 70/. per ton, and you will find it is not a 110-ton gun 
that you have to compare it with but a 5-inch gun which comes as near as possible 
to the same cost. Now will anyone take the “ Benbow” with her four torpedo- 
tubes, and say whether you think that ship would be more powerful if we took 
out those four torpedo-tubes and put in four 5-inch guns? I think you will all 
say she would not. In considering the value of the weapon you must consider 
the circumstances under which it is used. If the “ Benbow” were attacking a 
Frenchman, and that Frenchman chose to come down from ahead at full speed and 
pass within 200 yards, I would give long odds on the torpedo having more effect 
than even the two 110-ton guns. I should say the chances would then be very 
strongly in favour of the torpedo, and it is exceedingly improbable that two 110-ton 
guns, although they would both certainly hit if they reserved their fire until close 
range, would have anything like the same effect. But now take the case where the 
enemy does not want to fight, and the ‘ Benbow” perhaps cannot catch him. In 
that case the torpedo does not come into play at all, and perhaps in that case 
our 5-inch guns would have been better, but you have so many others that the 
d-inch guns would not count. In fact, in action your conditions will be some- 
where between the two extreme cases given. Sometimes you will be at long 
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range, sometimes at close range, but we know from experience that there has 
never been yet a decisive action between ironclads where they have not at some 
time or other come to close quarters. The “Monitor” and the ‘ Merrimac” 
came close enough. The Austrians and Italians at Lissa were crossing at close 
range all the time, and the Chilians and Peruvians also, so that you are not likely 
to have a decisive action without coming within torpedo range. You must balance 
in your mind the chances of coming to close quarters to get a measure of the re- 
spective advantage of the two weapons. That brings us to the point of the 
number of torpedoes you ought to carry. This does not depend, as Captain 
Grenfell supposes, on the accuracy of the weapon, but on the number of shots you 
are likely to get. We should have enough to last out under the ordinary average 
conditions, the same time that your shot would last out, and you must consider 
that if you are likely to get an opportunity of using your torpedoes on an average 
once in an hour or once in half an hour during your engagement, the question 
will be, how many torpedoes you would use compared with how many shots. As 
regards the exposure to quick-firing guns, I have for a long time been a very 
great advocate for putting the torpedoes under water, and therefore I am not 
likely to minimize the effect of quick-firing guns, but at the same time I must 
point out that the torpedoes on our decks exposed to quick-firing guns are under 
the same conditions as everything else in the unarmoured portion of the ship, 
that is, that your guns in your auxiliary batteries, your filled shell, your 
powder, your cartridges, are all exposed in much the same way, and the risks are 
very much the same. All the apparatus of the torpedo is kept as far as possible 
down below, and it is only the one that is in the tube that is really exposed. At 
the same time there is no more difficulty in protecting your torpedoes than there 
is in protecting the guns; in fact you have only to submerge the tube to 
obtain complete protection. Besides that, you can multiply the numbers as you do 
with other things that are exposed to great risk, or you can cover your tubes with 
armour-plates at very much less sacrifice than it takes to defend a gun. With 
regard to that ship on the table (“ Fearless,” same class as “ Scout”), I think 
Captain Grenfell has taken an entirely wrong view of the purpose for which that 
ship was built, and I am rather surprised he was not corrected at the Institution of 
Naval Architects. The “Scout” was designed, at the instigation of Sir Cooper 
Key, to be employed with ironclads to act for all the purposes for which a small 
craft was required, that is to say, scouting, despatch work, and also that sort of 
thing that is found to be necessary for the fleet, and also to give very effective 
assistance to the ironclads in an engagement. She was never intended to act as an 
independent cruizer at all; her place is with an ironclad squadron entirely. The 
small guns which were given to her were for the purpose of being able to stop a 
merchant ship, or any purpose of that sort, and to enable her to take her share in 
the ordinary police work in peace-time. But her primary function is to act as dog 
for the ironclads; she is to find the game for them, to head it if possible, to give 
information, to retrieve the game when it is wounded, and take a share, if possible, 
in bringing it down. Nothing shows the necessity for a ship of that sort more 
than our manceuvres last year. As soon as the “ Mohawk” broke down, the 
squadron she was attached to found themselves almost crippled for want of 
information. You want to have a small craft of that sort constantly employed in 
getting you information, and there are hundreds of things that she could be 
employed on. Therefore, the attendance of small craft with a squadron is a 
necessity, and if you have to have small craft with you when you have to meet 
another fleet, and to engage perhaps in a struggle on which the whole welfare of 
the country would depend, and in which you will want to use every ounce that you 
have in some way or other, ought not the small attending craft to be able to assist 
you in some way, and would not an ironclad with a “Scout” attending her beat an 
ironclad by herself? The way in which these ships are intended to fight is in two 
ways. The ordinary way will be that if the enemy will come on to meet your fleet, 
these vessels stop behind the fleet, and as soon as the enemy have passed, and before 
they recover from the effect of the tremendous battering that they have received 
from the ironclads, then is the time to use their torpedoes, and very likely under 
those circumstances they would use them almost unscathed. There is another very 
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advantageous, but much more dangerous, service they can perform, that is, when 
you are chasing an inferior force, and you cannot catch him with your own iron- 
clads, you can then send these ships ahead with their high speed to get ahead of 
the enemy, and if they come down from ahead, and pass with the combined speed 
of the two ships, you will find that they can pass at such a rate that they will 
probably get a shot with their torpedo at close range without serious damage. With 
regard to the torpedo catcher, the argument is very much the same. The torpedo 
catcher is not designed only to catch the torpedo-boats, but if she is to act asa 
torpedo catcher where is she to look for the torpedo-boat? It must be with the 
ironclad squadron. She does not go cruizing about the ocean; her business will be 
with the ironclad squadron on the look-out, and if the torpedo-boats are seen or 
heard of in the neighbourhood in the day time, then she has a fair chance to run 
out and attack the torpedo-boats with her guns, turning her stem to them if they 
approach, or chasing them if they run away. With regard to the armament of the 
“ Rattlesnake,” I do not know what better weapons you could have than your six 
quick-firing guns to attack torpedo-boats. If Captain Grenfell knows what guns 
are better, I wish he would tell us. It seems to me the six quick-firing guns are 
about as good things as -ve could have for this purpose. Then when you have this 
“Rattlesnake,” you can effect the same purpose in an engagement in a minor degree 
with her as with the “ Scout,” and if she comes across an ironclad on a dark night, 
she can just as well have her torpedoes to let off. At the end of his paper, Captain 
Grenfell pitches into an old friend; he says, ‘“‘ What is written across the record of 
the spar torpedo? Failure.’ Well, now, of all the weapons since the world began, 
I do not know of any weapon that has doue more for the money than the spar 
torpedo. We have had two vessels in the American War sunk with it, one vessel in 
the Turkish War, and one vessel in the Chinese War, and I do not suppose we have 
had a dozen attacks altogether, and the whole money spent was perhaps a few 
thousand pounds at the outside. The value of the weapon is the damage you can 
do to the enemy in proportion to the cost. I do not think you can find a better 
weapon than that since the world began. The conclusion I want to draw from this 
is that the whole question is not which is the best, the gun or the torpedo, but 
where you would use one and where you would use the other—how many torpedo- 
tubes you would put in a ship, what kind of ship you would put them in, and how 
to combine the two together. It is not to be done by the loose reasoning that there 
is in this paper; you must consider the actual particulars of an engagement as they 
are likely to take place, and make your experiments in peace-time assimilate as far 
as possible to the conditions of war. You must always be on the look-out to see 
how far the points on which they differ are likely to have a bearing, and keep 
throughout the problem in your mind how best to combine the weapons so as to do 
the greatest damage to the enemy at the least cost to ourselves. That is the whole 
problem. 

Captain Krne, R.N.: I should like to say one or two words with reference to the 
Whitehead torpedo. We have heard a great deal to-day about practice with it in 
peace-time. Now, in peace-time, as a rule, as Captain Wilson remarks, you fire 
from a moving ship at a stationary target. In practice of this sort, as you know 
the exact speed you are going—you know the exact deflection to apply to the 
director—and you accordingly do apply it correctly, and if, as is usually the case, 
the torpedoes are kept in proper condition, they must, and nearly always do, go 
straight and make excellent shooting. However, as your enemy is stationary, you 
have no practice in firing at him when he is moving, no practice in estimating his 
speed, his course, and distance, and in adjusting the necessary corrections on the 
director, which, though apparently simple, require constant practice. But it must 
be remarked, that though this peace practice of firing a torpedo from a moving ship 
at a stationary target is so good, no instance has yet been recorded, either in 
peace or war-time,! of a Whitehead torpedo actually fired against a moving ship, 


1 Whitehead war services at present seem to be of a negative nature. British: 
“Shah” misses “ Huascar,” both ships under weigh. Russia: Two Turkish ships 
at anchor struck, but uninjured. 
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hitting the ship. At Bantry Bay the other day seven torpedo-boats actuslly fired 
at the “‘ Polyphemus,” but none hit her. Four stationary first-class boats fired a 
torpedo apiece at ‘“‘ Polyphemus” as she passed within 200 to 300 yards of them at 
midday ; a few minutes afterwards three steam pinnaces, each armed with two 
torpedoes, attacked ‘‘ Polyphemus”’ from ahead, and went close alongside her, but 
not a single one of these torpedoes hit, and were all recovered intact. Again, to show 
their uncertainty, at the night attack at Black Sod Bay, when first-class boats fired 
against ships at anchor, some four only hit the ships’ nets. In these practices the 
attackers had no fear of being shot. If the torpedo forms part of the armament of 
a ship there is an important point much neglected—you must have director drill. 
The torpedo will leave the ship going straight enough, but must be pointed in the 
right direction. You must have practice in getting your various corrections, the 
speed of the enemy, course of enemy, distance of enemy, your own speed, and con- 
sequent deflection. Excepting deflection, all these corrections have to be guessed, 
consequently, to give the torpedo a chance, every effort should be made to have the 
deflection exact, and arrangements should be made to give the person at torpedo- 
director, the ship’s speed at any moment; this is a necessity even at short ranges of 
200 yards at a ship 350 feet long. Director drill has been and can be very well 
carried out by a plan suggested by myself. Devising the plan in question interested 
me so much that I wrote a most excellent pamphlet on it, which, however, I fear 
nobody has been able to read quite through! As little or no interest is taken in 
director practice, I always fancy practical torpedoists do not think Whiteheads, as 
part armament of a ship, of much if any value, but that having all these expensive 
weapons in store, they must be used up and put in somewhere. Of course it is 
necessary that if other nations use Whiteheads that way, or any way, we must do 
the same. 

Lieutenant W. H. Boys: I wish to ask Captain Wilson whether, if he had a 
small cruizer, he would prefer to kave two torpedo tubes or two 5-inch guns. Some 
torpedo men call gunners “ bow-and-arrow men,” but gunners have their retort ; 
they call torpedo men “ wind-bags””—in my own opinion a far more appropriate 
term, considering that the gun is a well-tried weapon, and has won many actions for 
England. The torpedo is an untried weapon; it has done nothing, and I do not 
think it ever will do anything. . 

The CuarrMan: This subject has been so well threshed out that there is scarcely 
any point which has not been referred to. Close action is the only time when the 
torpedo can come into play. It is a smooth water weapon ; that is admitted on all 
sides, but in a general action in a fleet there must be many opportunities for the use 
of the locomotive torpedo. In a single action it is possible that two ships may keep at 
long range fromeach other. Ido not think they ever would, but they may keep out of 
torpedo range. There is a point in which Mr. ‘Thornycroft is concerned in con- 
nection with the torpedo-boat. I think the fact is that we have sacrificed too much 
for the sake of getting a little extra speed out of torpedo-boats. I had considerable 
experience with the original torpedo-boats which Mr. Thornycroft has alluded to, 
and which Captain Fitzgerald has also mentioned; they were made very slight for 
the sake of getting one or two knots of extra speed, which extra speed is practically 
unnecessary. It is in some respects a disadvantage for a boat to make the attack at 
very high speed. It is important to have some speed to get into position, but as a 
rule torpedo attacks will be made in the night time when high speed is not required, 
and on account of their’slight construction they strain and spring leaks when pressed 
in a seaway. It is necessary in the present day that torpedo-boats should be 
continually supplied with fresh water for the boilers. That is a great drawback, 
because even first-class torpedo-boats have often in a seaway to go alongside piers 
and ships to get supplies of fresh water. In doing so they run considerable risk, 
and are frequently damaged. If Mr. Thornycroft could invent for us a steam 
engine that could use salt water in the boilers it would be a considerable advantage 
to torpedo craft. I will now ask Captain Grenfell to reply to the remarks that 
have been made. 

Captain GreNFELL: I must say that if I expected to be well “ heckled” this 
afternoon, I have nct been disappointed. I asked for an expression of opinion, 
and I cannot complain if it has not gone all one way. I think, at all events, 
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whatever the shortcomings of my paper may be, that they are condoned by the 
exceedingly instructive and useful discussion which it has given rise to. I think 
it is a matter of considerable importance that we should be able to show, as we 
have done this afternoon, that we can have a full, temperate, and even humorous 
discussion—for Captain Fitzgerald always imports humour into our meetings—of a 
somewhat delicate subject, a discussion which we can all take part in and reap 
advantage from. Moreover, I think when Captain Wilson, occupying the position 
he does, comes down here and meets in the arena of discussion persons like myself, 
who only approach the subject from an outside point of view, that that also is a 
very great advantage, and I think that the observations he has made this after- 
noon have particular value. I do not wish for a moment to criticize any of the 
views which have been put forward. I am not here for that purpose at ali. As 
I said before, I want people to express their views, many of them having oppor- 
tunities far beyond any that I possess of gaining information on the points that 
I have raised. Captain Wilson has explained to us the functions of the torpedo 
catcher class and of the “Scout” class, and it appears to me that he has made 
some rather important admissions. In explaining the duties of these classes of 
ships, he has pointed out to us how the gun armament should be used and how 
the torpedo armament should be used, in his view, and he has also more or less 
indicated to us what I may term the genesis of this type—why they are put 
forward. Now, as I said before, without in the slightest degree wishing to set 
my opinion against his, I must say that that is not the view (and it is a very 
importa:zt distinction) which another Officer, holding an equally responsible 
position with himself has set before the world—I allude to Mr. White. It 
is a very important point, and in this is contained an answer—I do not 
wish to put it forward as an answer without an explanation—to much 
of what Mr. Thornycroft has said about these ships and the use made 
of them. In the early days of the torpedo it was undoubtedly intended and meant 
to be used with any boat that a ship carried, but it was quickly seen that that 
could not be so, and then came a torpedo-boat proper, the second-class torpedo- 
boat. Still it wasto be a ship’s boat, to be used as part and parcel of the ship’s 
equipment. The logic of events was against this form of boat, and then came the 
first-class boat. Is not it the fact that the logic of events has shown that 
even the first-class torpedo-boat is—I won’t say unequal to its task—but that very 
grave doubts have arisen as to whether the first-class torpedo-boat is capable of 
keeping a seagoing place ? I do not mean to say for a moment that this ship, the 
“ Fearless,” could not discharge all those functions that Captain Wilson has so 
admirably explained to us. The explanation of the rise of this ship appears to be 
this: that the first-class torpedo-boats have failed to fulfil the expectations formed 
of them, and that it is necessary in order to use the torpedo at sea that a larger 
ship should be built, hence the “ Archer” class, and the “ Rattlesnake ” class, and 
the “Scout” class. That is a view which has been expressed by a person whose 
opinions are entitled to the highest consideration. It is important in this sense 
that it shows us in what direction we may look for progress in the use of the 
weapon itself. Iam sure that Mr. Thornycroft will not be adverse to following 
the teaching of practical result, if he can satisfy himself that they are practical 
results, which show to the naval constructor the path in which his progress should 
be directed. I think that to have obtained the information we have obtained this 
afternoon is in itself an exceedingly valuable result. It is not my wish nor my 
intention to reply to all the observations that have been made, but there are one or 
two points on which I would like to make a few remarks. There is one point that 
Captain Wilson mentioned, and I think it was also referred to by Mr. Thorny- 
croft, that the blowing up of that gunboat in the Turkish War is credited toa 
spar torpedo. Now I have heard of so many different kinds of torpedoes by which 
that gunboat is said to have been blown up—— 

Captain Witson: There were two; one was blown up by a mine and one with a 
torpedo. 

Captain GRENFELL: I never heard of more than one myself, and I understood it 
was blown up by a mine. 
Captain Witson : The mine was at Sulina and the torpedo was up the Danube. 
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Captain GRENFELL: The point as put forward by Mr. Arnold Forster is virtually 
contained in the sentence which he made use of when he said the torpedo-boat 
carries a weapon in itself, one explosion of which is sufficient to blow a ship up; 
that is just the point at issue between us, and it is one upon which we have heard 
several opinions this afternoon. It seems to me that what he said was really based 
upon what is more or less in great measure a matter of opinion, and we have had 
several expressions of opinion upon that point this afternoon, so that I do not 
propose to add to them. Mr. Arnold Forster said that he had devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to this question, and there is only one enquiry which 
occurs to me, and that is, whether he has had the practical experience arising from 
spending some little time afloat in one of these boats. I do not know whether he 
has done so. 

Mr. ARNOLD Forster : I have done so. 

Captain GRENFELL: What gives value to the naval Officer’s opinion is, the fact 
that he has spent his life at sea, and is accustomed to the habits and ways of the 
waves and so forth, while, perhaps, another person is not altogether so familiar with 
them, and from that arises very often in the mind of the naval Officer, difficulties which 
perhaps do not present themselves to the constructor. Lieutenant Lowry has given 
us a great deal of valuable information which has received tribute of praise already. 
It seemed to me that much that he said was of considerable value, because it does 
not appear that it has been made known before, and he enforced it by giving it as 
the result of his practical experience. It is that which makes his observations of 
such value. I have already alluded to Mr. Thornycroft, who was kind enough to 
make some remarks upon my paper, but it strikes me that for the major part he 
was engaged in confirming or illustrating the powers of the torpedo. There never 
has been any question in my mind as to the power of the torpedo, nor, may I 
remark incidentally, did it ever occur to me to question or to doubt, but that the 
torpedo would effectively dispose of a ship ; the only question I have asked is, how 
many rounds do you have to fire in order to obtain a certain number of explosions ? 
Captain Wilson has doubted whether the comparisonas beween the effect of a gun-shell 
and a torpedo explosion that Ihave brought out is a fair one. I do not suppose for a 
moment that the gun would make as big a hole inthe side of a ship as a torpedo would 
make under her bottom. But the point I wanted to dwell upon was, if you can get 
through a ship’s armour, and into her engine-room and strike her boilers, and so 
forth, would not the effect haply be the same as if you tore a tremendous hole in 
her bottom? I think from that point of view the 110-ton gun, which I take as the 
largest gun we have floated, can be credited with a practical destructive effect equal 
to that of the torpedo. The comparison that Captain Wilson so well brought out 
between the weight of the torpedo apparatus and the corresponding weight turned 
into gun-power is one that I am familiar with, but if he will look again through my 
paper he will find that I have carefully avoided raising the question as to the 
applicability of the torpedo on board the large ironclad. For this reason, that 
where you have from the necessities of the case—from the necessity of securing 
other conditions in the large ship, such as speed, coal endurance, and so forth— 
where you have what you may term for this purpose surplus displacement, in the 
case of a large ship that surplus might be advantageously made use of to 
add to the torpedo armament, and in my paper I have not referred to the 
question of the application of torpedo armament to the larger ship. I wish 
that the question as to the mode of employing the torpedo in the smaller 
ship had been answered more positively, because it appears to me that when 
you come down to ships which are designed and intended for the distinctive 
use of the torpedo, there you have the comparisons which I wish to raise as 
between the gun and the torpedo. Captain Harris has made a remark with 
respect to keeping outside of the torpedo-range. I must say, I think if you can 
defeat your enemy it is your duty to do so; and if you can defeat him by keeping 
beyond the attack of his torpedo, I cannot myself see that it is in any way necessary 
that you should get within it. I admit it may tactically be an impossibility to 
keep beyond it, but I really do not see why, if you can thereby defeat your adver- 
sary, you should not endeavour to adopt such a course. I know that during the 
American War all sorts of devices were made use of, and I think that as the object 
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of fighting is to beat your adversary, any means by which you could attain that 
end would be admissible. He seemed to think I had in my paper anticipated that 
while the men who were using the torpedo would be scared, the men using the 
guns would not be so. I do not think that at all, nor have I said so. It was merely 
that I was rather endeavouring to combat what I think seems to have been held, 
that the men who were using the gun would be subject to this moral effect, and not 
the men using the torpedo. 

The CHarrMaN: Iam sure you will join with me in thanking Captain Grenfell 
for his very useful paper. 














Friday, May 18, 1588. 
Tue Ricut Hox. EARL COWPER, K.G., &c., &c., &e., in the Chair. 


THE NAVAL DEFENCES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By Rear-Admiral P. H. Cotoms. 


I am desirous ‘of raising a discussion on the purely naval, or active, 
defences of the United Kingdom, which it seems highly necessary 
should take place at the present juncture. I think it the more appro- 
priate that we should have a discussion, as looking roughly back over 
our journals, I easily count up some seventeen papers on the military 
defences of these islands, but only about four which can be said in 
any way to touch the naval defences, and I think there is only one— 
that by Rear-Admiral Scott in 1877'—professing to deal with them, 
which has come from the hands of a naval Officer. 

But of these four, I do not find one which lays out any principles of 
naval defence. The paper which goes nearest to principles is that of 
General Collinson, R.E., which was read in 1874’, and produced a very 
good discussion under the limits set out in the paper. 

I have no intention of writing an elaborate paper now, or of 
enforcing any plans or dogmas of my own. My position is that, so 
far as I understand, certain systematic arrangements, the results of 
long experience, were laid down when war broke out again at the 
beginning of this century which were wholly naval, and which were 
entirely trusted to, however it may have suited the party exigencies 
of the day to force the Cabinet into expenses in the way of extra 
defences on land on the supposition that the naval arrangements 
would fail. 

In those days there was a certain defined way of looking at the 
situation of these islands as surrounded by water, at the water sur- 
rounding them, and at the possible enemies’ coasts which bounded the 
water. Our islands were strictly regarded as the capital of an 
Empire, surrounded by a water territory, the frontier of which was 
the enemy’s coast. From the very earliest times of regular naval 
warfare, so soon, that is, as we began to learn, after our great 
struggles with the Dutch had brought reflection, we began to make 

1 Vide Journal, vol. xx, No. 87. 


2 Vide Journal, vol. xviii, No. 77. 
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disconnected efforts to push out over our water territory and to secure 
its frontier, knowing that if our territory were to be overrun and left 
at the mercy of hostile fleets, it would be impossible that the capital 
should survive. We had seen a contrary course permit an enemy to 
insult us in the Medway! and the Thames, and to threaten Ports- 
mouth. 

We had become aware that by efforts to secure our water territory, 
even though they were incomplete, we had baulked the Dutch plan 
of blocking the Thames up with sunken ships, and we had learnt as 
early as 1691 that to blockade Dunkirk was the proper way to pre- 
vent the Dunkirkers from stopping the trade of Newcastle by sinking 
ships in the Tyne.” 

We had also had experience that the enemy’s fleet in possession of 
the Channel after beating but not destroying or seriously crippling 
our own, was incapable of executing any important service against us 
—held in check by our still capable ships.* 

And so, as far as our very imperfect appliances allowed us, we 
asserted territorial command over our home waters, and endeavoured 
to prevent the enemy from crossing that which we considered our 
frontier—the exits from his ports. The appliances were very defec- 
tive—ships that we could only trust at sea between the middle of 
May and the end of July—provisions and stores of such defective 
quality and quantity that a week or two at sea always necessitated a 
return home to replenish. Vessels so incapable of contending against 
the wind that they could not be trusted near the land. But with 
such appliances we did the best we could, pretty confident that if 
the enemy, from the uncertainty of our guard over his ports, did 
evade our fleets, their presence near at home was always a complete 
check on ulterior proceedings. 

As time went on and appliances improved, as it became possible to 
keep up a winter guard, and to push the watch close in to the 
enemy’s ports, it was found that a gale of wind was the only thing 
that should render evasion possible. Apart from gales of wind Brest 
itself, 127 years ago, could be so closely watched that Hawke declared 
he could “safely affirm that except a few ships that took shelter in 
Conquet, hardly a vessel of any kind had been able to enter or come 
out of the port these four months.” 

Lord St. Vincent, improving on the work of all who had gone 
before him, in the first year of this century kept the combined fleets 
in check at Brest (there were 90 pendants) by anchoring ships of the 
line in a position which gave them full view into the harbour. What 
could be done at Brest could certainly be done generally, and so 
when the war broke out in 1803, and Lord St. Vincent was First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he made the following naval defensive dis- 
positions. 

At Toulon and Cadiz there were known to be of French not more 
than 10 sail of the line, 4 frigates, and 2 smaller vessels. To look 

1 Vide Journal, vol. xxix, No. 131. 

2 Admiral Russell, afterwards Earl of Oxford. Quoted by Burchett, p. 435. 

3 The condition after the Battle of Beachy Head. 
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enemy. 
and the third, the special vessels for the intended invasion. 


The figures on the water represent British ships, those on the land the ships of the 
The first figures represent the number of Line-of- Battle ships, the second, Cruisers, 
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after them there was Nelson with 14 sail of the line, 11 frigates, and 
21 smaller vessels. ; 

At Ferrol were 5 sail of the line and 2 frigates, and thither were 
despatched 7 sail of the line, 2 frigates, and 2 smaller vessels. 

At Rochefort and near were 4 sail of the line, 5 frigates, and 2 
smaller vessels of the enemy. To watch them were stationed 5 sail 
of the line, 1 frigate, and 1 small vessel. 

At Brest the enemy mustered 18 sail of the line, 6 frigates, and 1 
smaller vessel. Lord Cornwallis was there with 20 sail of the line, 
5 frigates, and 6 smaller vessels. 

In dealing with this frontier of the enemy, containing five ports or 
passes into our territory, we had about 28 per cent. more sail of the 
line, about 30 per cent. more frigates, but 600 per cent. more of small 
vessels than he had. These were necessary clearly, if a close watch 
was to be kept up in all weathers. 

This coast and these ports were furnished with the naval forces of 
the enemy in the usual character. From St. Malo to the Texel, the 
ports, besides containing the usual war vessels, were full of the 
invasion flotilla which had now been in preparation for eight years, 
and was in a pretty forward state. 

In the Texel were 4 sail of the line of the enemy, with a frigate 
and 120 of the flotilla vessels; and in the various ports, as far as 
Dunkirk, there was 1 line-of-battle ship, 4 frigates, 7 smaller vessels, 
and 645 of the invasion flotilla. 

To watch these various ports we put 9 sail of the line, 7 frigates, 
and 14 small vessels. 

In the more westerly ports, including Boulogne, Havre, Cherbourg, 
&c., the enemy had 2 frigates, 7 smaller vessels, 120 special gunbrigs 
for the service of the invasion, and about 1,450 of the invasion 
flotilla. 

We placed to watch these 2 sail of the line (small 50’s), 14 frigates, 
and 40 smaller vessels. 

Such was the true first line of defence, but as it was evident such a 
line might be pierced in points both by squadrons under the then 
conditions of ships, and by small vessels, a second line was pro- 
vided, consisting of 6 sail of the line, 4 frigates, and 19 smaller 
vessels. This was the Downs squadron, a squadron which might be 
doubled in force at short notice did need so require, a squadron which 
was @ permanency in war, and had long been regarded as the second 
line of naval defence. 

But not yet was the scheme complete. Evasions even of the second 
line might be possible on a small scale. It was prudent if not neces- 
sary to admit the fact, and there was consequently a local guard in 
lreland of six frigates and eleven smaller vessels guarding the 
St. George’s Channei as well. 

At Hollesley Bay, at Yarmouth, the Humber, Leith, and generally 
along the east coasts of England and Scotland were four line-of-battle 
ships, two frigates, and twenty smaller vessels. 

Such were the dispositions of force which Lord St. Vincent con- 
sidered made the United Kingdom so absolutely secure that it was 
VOL. XXXII, 2P 
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only under pressure that he went one step further in the provision of 
an actual coast defence. Grudgingly he allowed an expenditure of 
20,0007. for pure coast defence, which afterwards increased to 
150,000/. For what he considered the wrongful expenditure of this 
money, Lord St. Vincent always consoled himself by saying “it was 
the item of his estimates of no other use than to calm the fears of 
the old ladies both in and out.” 

What were the principles of this system of naval defence? They 
were described by Sir Edward Pelew in the House of Commons in 
these terms: “I see,” said he, “‘a triple naval bulwark, composed of 
one fleet acting on the enemy’s coast; of another, consisting of heavier 
ships, stationed in the Downs, ready to act at a moment’s notice ; and 
a third, close to the beach, capable of destroying any portion of the 
enemy’s flotilla that might escape the vigilance of the other two.” 
Sir Edward was here clearly speaking only of the special danger of 
invasion which was threatened. It was not necessary to take account 
of Brest, Rochefort, Ferrol, and Toulon; the arrangements for 
watching the enemy there, and the conditions of the enemy himself 
there, were normal. 

Now on this summary of what was thought secure and sufficient at 
the beginning of the century to guard us against the great, the 
overwhelming blow which had been in preparation for eight years, 
a question arises. This system of naval defence was no new thing. 
The same system, only less developed, because it was impossible to 
develop it more in the then state of navigation and seamanship, had 
been in use for 200 years. The port of Dunkirk had been dealt with 
in 1691 precisely as it was now dealt with in 1804. 

Doubtless there had been an alternative plan of naval defence con- 
tending for favour with that ultimately adopted ; and as Hawke was 
the founder, and St. Vincent the final exponent of the system de- 
scribed, so Lord Howe was the apostle and demonstrator of the com- 
peting system. 

Lord Howe was of opinion that the maintenance of a squadron 
at sea in close touch with an enemy’s squadron in port was to 
place the latter at an unfair advantage. Contrary to the popular 
belief of the present day, Lord Howe thought that in a blockading 
squadron off Brest there was a continual process of deterioration 
going on, that both men and ships became gradually worn out, and 
that the force inside became more and more competent to beat the 
outside force as the time went on. 

While Lord Howe was in power the system of blockade was not 
approved. His ideal defence was a reserve fleet at St. Helen’s and a 
grand fleet at Torbay. Each of these fleets were to be informed by 
their frigates of the movements of the enemy in his ports, and the 
grand fleet was to put to sea after, and not before, the enemy him- 
self was out. 

The main difference between the system of Lord Howe and that of 
St. Vincent was practically that Howe thought the Brest fleet could 
be more effectuaily masked from Torbay than from Ushant, but both 
systems agreed in the necessity for masking the Brest fleet, the only 
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powerful fleet possible, and for providing a reserve home fleet which 
would be a permanent check on the operations of a fleet which had in 
any way eluded the vigilance of the grand fleet or its divisions. 

Lord Howe’s system was based upon earlier practice, which had 
been enforced upon us by the inferior character of the ships we had 
to employ. The best answer to those who might have wished to 
continue it was perhaps that it was not continued. General experience 
was against it, as it was found impossible to say where the Brest 
fleet would go to, or where any of its divisions would go to, if it were 
once let out of sight. 

There was, too, the insuperable objection to the system that it left 
the enemy free to prey on our commerce. There had been more 
than one occasion when the whole force of the enemy, being free to 
put to sea, had massed itself and laid in wait for one of the great 
convoys which were a necessary part of the arrangement. Squadrons 
of the enemy also had been nicely calculated to be sufficient to master 
the smaller convoys which we sent out, and made, in the great open 
water, bounded by the coasts of England, France, and Ireland, and a 
line drawn from Cape Finisterre to Cape Clear, wholesale captures of 
our merchant ships and the warships which were supposed to guard 
them. When the enemy were free to put to sea in larger or smaller 
squadrons, or in single ships at their will and pleasure, it was impos- 
sible to provide such convoy as would meet the case, as it was impos- 
sible to say what the case would be. And hence the outward bound 
convoys became very large, and to be largely guarded—guarded by 
the whole of our grand fleet to some western point beyond which it 
was supposed—very often wrongly—that an enemy’s squadron would 
not lie. 

When the system of blockade was adopted, the necessity for large 
convoys was to a great extent abrogated, and latterly it appears as if 
only the single privateer, or the very small group of privateers, were 
able to escape to sea and to attack our commerce, which, to suffer, 
must have either been very slenderly guarded or not guarded at all. 

Lord Howe’s system of leaving the enemy’s ports open pre- 
supposed an equal commerce on both sides, and then in a calculation 

-which seldom came out right in practice—the Power which sent 
most squadrons and cruizers to sea had most chances. Obviously, 
where the commerce was unequal, the superior commerce suffered 
most. 

Now there are before us two systems of naval defence, one older 
than the other and superseded by it. Do we still hold by the system 
to which experience ultimately led us? If we do not hold to it, why 
have we abandoned it? And what have we substituted for it ? 

One would suppose that as a great nation earnest in preparation 
for war—or claiming to be so through the eternal panics and alarms 
which we offer as a testimony to foreign observers—we were ready 
with an answer to such very simple questions as these. Yet I venture 
to think there is not a man in the United Kingdom who could give 
such answers as the next man he meets would agree to. 

But without answering directly. we have answered indirectly and 
2P2 
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officially both in words and deeds, and in such a way as to make it 
difficult to say whether we have ever thought about the matter at all, 
or ever considered whether any answers were necessary. 

Let us take what the Royal Commissioners said in 1860 when 
advising the expenditure of 12,000,000. on the fortifications of the 
military ports. This Royal Commission was very badly constituted 
for pronouncing an opinion on the general principles of defence, but 
it did pronounce notwithstanding. 

It hela as a primary axiom that the fleet could not be relied on at 
the present day as a defence of the United Kingdom, even if England 
had no greater interest to protect than the countries which may be 
opposed to her. It could only be relied on if an undue portion of our 
fleet were tied to the Channel for home defence, setting free a 
portion of the enemy’s fleet. While the Navy in the earlier part of 
the century was sufficient for the duties imposed on it, it could hardly 
be made so now. More naval force would be required now for purely 
defensive purposes than formerly, owing to “ the certainty with which 
the movements of fleets can be combined by the aid of steam, and the 
rapidity with which a large force can be concentrated at a given time 
on any point.” The expense of providing an efficient navy would be 
greater than the country would bear. Then “the efficient blockade 
of an enemy’s fleet had become well nigh impossible ” in consequence 
of the use of steam. Then it was held that shell had made it likely 
that even a victorious fleet would be more seriously crippled than in 
former days, and therefore a longer time unfit for service. Circum- 
stances might occur to prevent our fleet being at the right place at 
the right time. It might be dispersed in a storm or overpowered. 

Then the Commissioners summarized thus: “Should any such 
catastrophe occur, or should the fleet, from whatever cause, be 
unable to keep the command of the Channel, it appears to your Com- 
missioners that the insular position of the kingdom, so far from 
being an advantage, might prove a disadvantage for defensive purposes, 
inasmuch as it would enable any superior Naval Power or Powers to 
concentrate a larger body of troops on any part of our coasts, and 
more rapidly and secretly than could be done against any neigh- 
pouring country having only a land frontier; and an army so placed 
could maintain its base, and be reinforced, and supplied with more 
facility than if dependent on land communications.” 

Now, however we may differ about the truth and applicability of 
these pronouncements, I think we must all agree that there is not 
amongst them the slightest glimmering of an idea that there existed 
either Lord Howe’s or Lord St. Vincent’s systems of naval defence, or 
indeed any other, if any other were possible. But I would ask whether 
the whole argument does not come simply to this: ‘‘ We assume it 
as certain that this country has Jost faith in its Navy, and will never 
put faith in it again. That it will have an insufficient naval force, 
wnd that then we shall find, what every other nation has found, that 
nothing will protect territory from sea attacks if the command of the 
sea be lost.” 

That Report [look upon, in fact, as one of the strangest non-sequiturs 
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that ever put wrong notions into a nation’s head. How the spending 
of twelve millions in the fortifications of the military ports was to 
provide an efficient Navy which it was certain the country would not 
provide, or to prevent a rapid and secret descent on some other part 
of our coasts, the Commissioners did not say. But their argument 
assuredly was—we are ina hole, and cannot help ourselves; let us 
spend a large sum in an extraneous matter which has nothing to do 
with the arguments we have been using. 

Let us now turn to the later official utterance which has urged us 
to spend more money in the same direction. I take what Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Committee says, or rather what the “case” given to them came 
to. ‘‘In the case of the principal military ports,” says the Committee, 
“the scheme is framed on the assumption that the command of the 
Channel has been temporarily lost to us by the fact that the Channel 
Squadron is absent or disabled, and that these ports and dockyards 
might have suddenly to rely exclusively on their own resources for 
defence against attack by a powerful squadron of ironclads.” The 
Committee thus accepts the conditions accepted by the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1860, but they go further, and give reasons for spending 
the money. The reasons are that the destruction of our great dock- 
yard at Portsmouth, and in a less degree that of Plymouth, might be 
decisive of the issue of a great war; and for the Thames aud Medway 
and Harwich, the fortifications are necessary to prevent a sudden 
attack on London covered by an ironciad fleet. Here, again, is no 
sign of knowledge of a system of naval defence. A total failure of 
naval defence is assumed, but not a word is said as to the nature of the 
defence, not a syllable as to how it will fail. Only, it is held, that 
the gain of the command of the Channel by the enemy, which he 
never gained but once in Charles II’s time, will probably be his in 
the next naval war, and we had better prepare for the inevitable. 

But neither Lord Howe nor Lord St. Vincent would have allowed 
any of this vague and somewhat wild language for a moment. ‘To 
them it would have appeared very like what proposing to provide a 
substitute for the militia in case it should not be called out would 
appear now to a military man. Howe placed his reserve fleet at 
St. Helen’s, St. Vincent placed his in the Downs, and both of them 
thereby made an end of these woes which were to follow the 
“catastrophe” to the Channel fieet. Moreover, both of them were 
quite aware that if this miraculous catastrophe was not to take place, 
but there was to be only an evasion, the Channel fleet itself could 
have no other post but the Channel, and that the enemy was so 
perfectly aware of the fact that his hands were entirely tied. 

Let us now examine a little closely what the Royal Commissioners 
of 1860 have said, bearing in mind that we have, if they had not, these 
two systems of defence before us, and that Mr. Stanhope’s Committee 
can only get their ironclad fleet to bombard Portsmouth, or force the 
Thames, by accepting the Royal Commissioners’ assertions. 

See what an enigmatical thing it is to talk about, “an undue pro- 
portion of the fleet being tied to the Channel.” Suppose there were 
ten ironclads at Brest ready for sea, and, for the sake of argument, 
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none at Cherbourg; and suppose the force in the Mediterranean were 
snfficient to mask the enemy there. Suppose this left us fifteen iron- 
clads at home. What would, on Lord Howe’s principles, be an 
“undue proportion” to keep in the Channel for purely defensive 
purposes? Is it not obvious that Lord Howe would have kept the 
whole fifteen in the Channel, perhaps ten at Torbay and five at 
St. Helen’s ? Where else could they have been but in the Channel on 
Lord Howe’s system of defence ? 

But on Lord St. Vincent’s system we may suppose that five would 
have remained at home and-ten have gone off Brest. Would the ten 
off Brest be an “ undue” proportion to keep there for purely defen- 
sive purposes? Could they have been sent anywhere else as long 
as the ten of the enemy were at Brest, on Lord St. Vincent’s prin- 
ciple? Surely this talk of ‘‘undue” proportion is nothing but a 
mere phrase, embodying the fallacy that our fleets will be wanted 
somewhere where the enemy is not, and that, therefore, they cannot 
be kept where he is. 

We are next told that while we could, as we have seen under Lord 
St. Vincent’s arrangements, have a sufficient naval force to keep the 
enemy everywhere in check, we could not have it now because of the 
certainty and rapidity of steam communication. 

What is the meaning of this under either of the two schemes of 
defence ¢ Certainly Lord St. Vincent could make little of it, for he 
would say, “ This certainty and rapidity has got nothing to do with 
me, for by the hypothesis I have my eye on every portion of the 
enemy’s force in his own ports, and I have such a grip of him that he 
cannot move. There is nothing in the fact that he can move more 
certainly and more rapidiy to prevent me having as great a 
superiority off each port in 1860 or 1888 as I had in 1803. Of course 
you may start me with an inferior fleet to that of the enemy, and then 
certainly I cannot carry out my plans, but you have shown me 
nothing yet to prove that you would not give me as great a 
superiority at either of the latter periods as you did at the earlier. 
That proportion may be too little for a steam fleet, but not for any 
reasons you have yet put forward.” 

Lord Howe’s answer would be equally complete. “ You give me,” 
he would say, “ by the hypothesis, the superior fleet at Torbay. You 
gave it to me just in the same way in 1793. I was never attacked 
there, and the enemy never came near me there, because I had the 
superior fleet. If you give me the superior steam fleet at Torbay, 
the fact that the enemy can now move quickly and more certainly, 
and make his combinations with more accuracy, will not bring him 
off the Start in 1860 or 1888 any more willingly than in 1793; what 
kept him away in 1793 was my superiority, and this would keep him 
away still.” 

But if what you mean isthat I, in a steam fleet at Torbay, will find 
it more difficult to defend the United Kingdom from territorial 
attacks, invasions, and what not, because the enemy can make com- 
binations with greater certainty and rapidity, then I join issue, 
and say that is palpable nonsense. As long as my superior steam 
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fleet is at Torbay, it is a full defence against territorial attacks on any 
part of the coast whatever. Why do I say that? Simply because 
the whole course of naval history has told no other story. Nothing 
can be done in the way of territorial attack with a disputed command 
of the sea. The greatest seamen have submitted and obeyed the rule, 
abandoning territorial attack on the mere rumour that the command 
of the sea would be disputed ; not the greatest seamen have tried to 
disobey and have suffered for it; take the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
and Admiral Persanoas examples. How can a steam fleet which dare 
not face me where I wait for it care to run the risk of being caught 
by me when entangled with his territorial undertaking ? It is not as 
if the thing was a novelty. More than once we made territorial 
attacks on the coast of France in later days, but when we did so we 
took care to mask the only fleet that could interfere with us. 

And, Lord Howe would say, if the enemy has improved in capacity 
to move and concentrate with certainty and rapidity, I have improved 
also, and have other advantages which in the case before us he has 
not got. Lam at the end of the electric telegraph, and there is no 
part of the coast that he can approach that will uct warn me of the 
fact in a very few minutes. But while I shall know all about his 
movements, he can know nothing of mine until he sees me. _ If 
history tells me that an enemy would fear to attack when I had not 
this advantage, why should I suppose he will cease to fear when | 
have that tremendous pull over him ? 

But now comes the strangest statement that could be made without 
the shadow of a reason or an argument. The efficient blockade of an 
enemy’s fleet, sav the Commissioners, has become ‘ well nigh impos- 
sible”’ in consequence of the use of steam. Lord Howe considered it 
well nigh impossible under sail, and if it were so under steam, it would 
only leave his system of naval defence untouched. Lord St. Vincent 
had no experience of steam, and could not reply in consequence. Let 
us, therefore, go to the American Federal Navy, which had a coast of 
3,500 miles, comprising 189 ports, blockaded by steam for near about 
four years, and, therefore, had some littie experience of the matter. 
This is how the historian sums up their experience :— 

“As to the legal efficiency of the blockade after the first six months, 
there can be no question; and by the end of the second year its 
stringency was such that only specially adapted vessels could safely 
attempt to run it. If proof of its efficiency was needed, it could be 
found in the increased price of cotton, and in the scarcity of manu- 
factured goods in the South. In the last year it became as nearly 
perfect as such an operation can be made. ‘Taking its latest develop- 
ment as a type, it is probable that no blockade has ever been main- 
tained more effectually by any State; and it is certain that no State 
ever had such a blockade to maintain. 

“The success of this undertaking, so unprecedented both 
in its magnitude and difficulty, can best be judged by the results. 
The number of prizes brought in during the war was 1,149, of which 
210 were steamers. There were also 355 vessels burned, sunk, driven 
on shore, or otherwise destroyed, of which 85 were steamers; making 
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a total of 1,504 vessels of all classes. The value of these vessels and 
their cargoes, according to a low estimate, was thirty-one millions of 
dollars (over 6,000,000/.)...... Ofthe property afloat destroyed 
or captured during the Civil War, the larger part suffered in conse- 
quence of the blockade. . . . . . In the Civil War, the work was done 
wholly by the Navy; and it was done in the face of obstacles of 
which naval warfare before that time had presented no example or 
conception.” ! 

When the blockade had become so stringent that only special vessels 
could break it, it was estimated at Wilmington that one-third of the 
attempts failed; and the calculation was that out of sixty-six special 
blockade runners working that port, forty were ultimately captured 
or destroyed. Remember, again, that not one of the Confederate 
cruizers was able to use a Confederate port as her regular base, while 
under our old system of sailing blockade, privateers used all the 
French ports as their regular bases, and sent our captured ships into 
them sometimes at the rate of two or three a-day. Then let us say, 
if we can, that there is the slightest justification for accepting the 
dictum of the Royal Commissioners of 1860. 

On the face of it, things must be the other way altogether with 
steam. In our wars with France and Spain, there were three things 
only which allowed their fleets or squadrons to pass to sea; either 
(1) that we made no effort to stop them, which was Lord Howe’s 
principle; or (2) that the blockading squadron was blown away ; or 
(3) that it was away to replenish, to clean bottoms, and to refit. 
Applying these conditions to steam warfare, it is clear that the first 
is common to both steam and sail, and is not affected by the change. 
As to the second condition, its entire disappearance from the Federal 
experience is a sufficient answer. The Federals experienced all the 
bad weather that any blockaders could expect to be exposed to, but it 
never caused their squadrons to quit their posts. There remains 
then the third condition, that of replenishment, refit, and cleaning 
bottoms. 

Here it is important to note that this difficulty only exists where 
the base on which the blockading squadron rests is distant. Kven in 
this case temporary bases can often be found to modify the difficulty. 
Much was done in former years even in the open sea in the way of 
supply. Hawke, in the middle of last century, had made arrange- 
ments which practically got over the difficulty for Brest and the 
adjacent ports, when Plymouth was his base. St. Vincent would 
have laughed to scorn the idea that there was any difficulty in that 
region at all, and in the latter years of the war, except where there 
were cases of distinct blundering, I do not gather that the question 
of replenishment and refit ever allowed the enemy an advantage 
on the Atlantic coasts of France. 

It was, for some reason, different at Toulon. Villeneuve’s escape 
was due to the necessities of Nelson’s supply, and not to the regulation 
gale of wind. 

Nelson used temporary bases, but they were a long way from his 

1“ The Blockade and the Cruizers.” Soley, p. 43. 
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station at Toulon. Our squadrons to the southward of Brest made 
temporary bases of their stations, and territory was several times 
occupied by our troops, and formed, as a consequence, a naval base. 
The conduct of the Federal blockade was, as Captain Long well 
showed in a lecture delivered here in 1881,' a continued securing of 
bases nearer and nearer to the station which the blockading squadron 
must occupy. Steam gave them facilities for this which wind pro- 
pulsion would have withheld from them. I think that no one whu 
looks at the geographical situation of the different war ports of the 
world can doubt that the Federal method will aways be an element of 
steam blockade. 

It may be that the coal question is more insuperable than it 
appears. But it is evident that if it is, which appears to me in the 
highest degree unlikely, all that it can possibly do is to throw us back 
from Lord St. Vincent’s system of naval defence upon Lord Howe's 
system. How can we under either system get an enemy’s ironclad 
fleet into the Channel, and free to bombard Portsmouth or Plymouth 
Dockyard, or to force the Thames, the Medway, or Har wich? } 
think that the country has a right to call on those who are urging 
expenditure on the hypothesis of an enemy’s ironclad fleet in command 
of the Channel to justify their hypothesis in some way. Nothing 
can be more unbusinesslike than to spend money to meet a very 
improbable contingency, and I venture to think that one which has not 
occurred for centuries is primdé facie improbable, and cannot be 
assumed, 

I want to put it to those authorities who are for spending this 
money, whether they accept the basis of naval defence as determined 
by Lord Howe or Lord St. Vincent, or whether they are prepared 
with another system, and if so, what it is? I cannot accept at their 
hands the preliminary hypothesis of an insufficient fleet for any 
system of naval defence, for neither they, nor any one else in the 
country, has formulated such a condition of things for acceptance. 
But I am willing that they should say we have not, or shall not have 
force enough to ‘adopt Lowd St. Vincent’s method. But then I turn 
round at once and say, that there is nothing else for us to adopt but 
Lord Howe’s method. 

If we cannot defend ourselves by masking the enemy’s fleets in 
his ports, but yet have the superior naval force, what can we possibly 
do, being moderately sane, but concentrate that superior force in a 
defensive attitude, and wait? The ironclad squadron which is to 
bombard Portsmouth must come out of some port if we have not the 
power to prevent it from coming out of that port; and therefore 
cannot send our fleet there, can we—still being moderately sane—do 
anything else with our fleet but keep it at home, and ready? And if 
the enemy’s fleet is inferior, which by the hypothesis it is, how can it 
come and attack us ? 

The First Lord of the Admiralty uses a curious expression in 
approval of spending the money in fortifications, which might other- 
wise come into his hands for the strengthening of the naval defence. 

1 Vide Journal, vol. xxv, No. 110. 
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He says the fortifying the home ports “must largely increase our 
offensive naval power, for the bases of operation from which our fleet 
can issue will require little or no naval defence.” 

What meaning can we attach to these words in view of either of 
the systems of defence before us? Would Lord Howe have agreed 
that because Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the Thames were strong, 
therefore he could dispense with his reserve fleet at St. Helen’s, or 
take the grand fleet away to attack Rochefort ? Most assuredly not. 
What would become of our Channel commerce, what would hinder 
invasion, were he to leave .the Channel open behind himy How 
could he attack Rochefort with the Brest fleet free on his flank? The 
strength or weakness of Portsmouth or Plymouth could not affect in 
the slightest degree the necessities cr the conduct of Lord Howe’s 
system of defence. If that system succeeded, the fortifications would 
not be necessary; if it failed, the enemy would have an ample choice 
without thinking of Portsmouth or Plymouth. 

In a system of defence conducted on Lord St. Vincent’s principles, 
the status of Portsmouth or Plymouth would be equally powerless to 
aid or control the action of the fleet. If the blockade succeeded, the 
fortifications would not be called in question, if the blockade failed at 
any point, the evaded squadron must fall back on the Channel. 

In no case could a squadron proceed on an offensive expedition 
leaving the territorial waters open to the enemy. 

The strategical error which underlies the whole demand for this 
vast and growing expenditure on fortifications and other fixed defences 
is of old standing, and I venture to think that we all shared in it—I 
am sure I did—a few years ago. I shall best bring it out by mention- 
ing two utterances, one quoted by Sir Charles Dilke quite recently, 
and the other occurring in the discussion on General Collinson’s 
paper in 1874. The author whom Sir Charles Dilke quotes without 
disapproval says that the state of the works at Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth is such that in war we should probably withdraw two consider- 
able portions of our fleet from the blockade of the enemy, and place 
them at those two ports to prevent their reduction. The other 
observation fell from the then Captain, but now Colonel, Ardagh. 
He said: ‘It would be perfectly preposterous to employ an ironclad 
to defend a port when you could construct a fort at one-twentieth of 
the cost of the ironclad, and put one-sixth of the personnel into the 
fort to defend it.” 

Setting aside the obvious slip of the intellect which befell the first 
writer when he forgot that a blockaded force was blockaded, and 
therefore could not attack Portsmouth or Plymouth, and coming to 
his divided disposition of naval force to defend those ports, we can see 
how easy it is to go wrong. It is manifest, when we think of it, that 
if there were force enough in ironclads at Plymouth to defend Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth would not want any further defence except on 
the supposition, hardly capable of being made, that Portsmouth and 
Plymouth were attacked at the same time; and that in no case would 
a naval strategist, having to defend Plymouth and Portsmouth by 
ironclads, divide his force. 
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And the same error, though it is not so close to the surface, was in 
Captain Ardagh’s mind when he spoke as he did. In no case ought a 
naval strategist, having to defend the ports and coasts of these 
islands by naval means, to think of separate naval defence for separate 
ports when the attack is of a serious character and requiring time for 
its accomplishment. 

We have seen that this was well enough understood by our fore- 
fathers, even when the movements of ships were slow and of almost 
measureless uncertainty. It is exceedingly singular that when we 
have ships of which the movement is both rapid and certain, we 
should have so clean forgotten it. And so we have Captain Ardagh 
stating a thesis which is entirely a wrong cne as applied to the 
defences of these islands, but which we have all of us accepted over 
and over again as truth. 

You can defend a harbour, he says, in these islands, by fortification 
at one-twentieth of the cost of its defence by ironclads. This is no 
doubt true if the defence by ironclads were like the defence by fortifi- 
cation and required separate constructions for each harbour. But it 
is the reverse of truth as matters stand. 

If on any line of coast of these kingdoms there were twenty ports, 
each port requiring to be defended by something equal to a single 
ironclad, which plan would be the cheapest ? ‘To build twenty forts, 
ach equal to an ironclad in power, or to build one ironclad and 
station her in the middle of the line of coast ? Captain Ardagh might 
have argued that the construction and arming of the twenty forts 
would not have cost more than the construction and arming of the 
ironclad, but he admits that the forts would take three times as many 
men as the ironclad to man them. And again, when the first rough 
estimate put forward for defending our mercantile ports, not against 
ironclads, but only against cruizers, is given at over two millions, we 
may be confirmed in our doubts as to whether twenty forts, each 
equal to an ironclad, can be prepared and maintained for the cost 
of one. 

Into this same strategical error we seem to have fallen in building 
the group of coast defence ironclads, and the coast defence gunboats. 
The idea was, and is, to distribute them at different ports; and they 
were intended to be the answer, not to sporadic raiders, but to the 
ironclad squadron. But five or six ironclads of little locomotive and 
no sea-keeping power, distributed at different points, can only be a 
defence against a very limited strength of attack; and on this point 
Captain Ardagh was perfectly sound in 1874. A much smaller 
number of ironclads of good locomotive power and good sea-keeping 
qualities, is a more powerful form of defence when concentrated at one 
point on our coast, connected up with the electric telegraph, and 
ready to act on any other point. 

The error we have fallen into arises, I believe, from forgetting that 
the strategy of the naval Power in command of the sea is necessarily 
diverse from that of the naval Power which cannot hope to have it. 
France, in building coast defence ironclads and stationing them at her 
great war ports, is pursuing a policy which can be supported by sound 
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reasoning. Each of these ships is, in her place, the equivalent of a 
sea-going ironclad, and would compel the enemy, if he determined to 
blockade, to appear off the port with a sea-going ironclad for every 
coast defence ironclad within it, or to suffer the chances of a reverse. 
But the superior navy cannot logically contemplate or prepare for 
any other position than that of the superior navy. If she does, every 
pound she spends on that assumption is so much subtracted from 
her own power, so much deliberately spent in encouraging inferior 
naval Powers to hope. 

There is nothing in history to show that there can be in steam 
naval wars those alternations of success and failure which existed in 
our sailing naval wars. There are no longer the uncertainties on 
which those alternations rested. Times and spaces which were then 
incalculable and might turn to the advantage first of one side and then 
of the other are now fixed and known. 

We sometimes speak in a vague sort of way, as a justification fox 
the spending of millions on defences which are not naval, and pre- 
suppose naval failure, of what we are pleased to call Nelson’s being 
“ decoyed” to the West Indies. But if we came to chapter and verse 
about it, we should see that from no point of view does that action of 
Nelson’s justify the inference drawn from it. In the first place there 
was no “ decoy,” in the proper sense of the word. If Villeneuve had 
pretended to go to the West Indies only, and had turned back into the 
Channel, leaving Nelson to pursue a false scent, there would have 
been something in the “decoy.” But as it was, Nelson simply fol- 
lowed him all the way there and all the way back again, continuing 
the watch on him which he would have pursued had Villeneuve not 
quitted the Mediterranean, and masking his force throughout the 
proceedings. Not only so, but when Villeneuve, after forming his 
junction with the ships at Ferrol, was ready to proceed up Channel, 
there was in front of him, off Brest, a full muster of the whole of our 
available force, including Nelson’s ships. If, therefore, there was any 
danger to England from invasion at this juncture, it arose, not from 
any errors, mistakes, decoys, or evasions, but from the prosaic fact 
that the country had not provided a sufficient naval force for the work 
it had to do. 

Strategically, there was nothing novel or startling in that episode 
of naval war. There was a junction between some of the divisions of 
the enemy’s force, which had often been compietely carried ont before, 
and was now only partially carried out in consequence of that very 
“decoy” which is generally supposed to have led up to its completion. 
Had Nelson never quitted the Mediterranean, then indeed Villeneuve 
might very possibly have gone on to Brest, for he would have been 
conscious of having shaken off Nelson’s fleet. But as it was, when 
he sailed from Ferrol for the last time, he was certain that Nelson 
was near him (he was really two or three days’ sail ahead of him), 
and was conscious that, strategically, Napoleon’s plans were a failure. 
How far this consciousness influenced his decision to retreat to Cadiz 
‘we cannot say, but we can say that it was certainly an element in 
enforcing that decision. 
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So we come back again to the point from which we started, that 
there are before us two systems of naval defence for these islands, 
that of St. Vincent, which was also that of the Federals, a systematic 
and close blockade of the whole of the enemy’s ports; or Lord Howe’s 
system, which assumes blockade to be impracticable, and concentrates 
the naval force at home in a defensive expectant attitude. Both 
systems assume a reserve fleet which would not be brought into 
action but upon the failure of the main fleets to prove defensive. 
Coming back again to them, we have to repeat the request that those 
who are calling for the expenditure of money on defence which is not 
naval, and assumes naval failure, should show distinctly how and 
where the failure is likely to take place. 

I do not mean to deny that generally what has happened before in 
naval war may happen again except where the use of steam power 
distinctly forbids it, as for instance, the blockading fleet being blown 
off the coast as it used to be. But if it is once admitted that we can 
safely refer to history and experience, then I claim that we can rely 
on naval defence just as we used to do. 

But I think it is imperative on us to prepare to adopt St. Vincent’s 
method, and that solely on account of our commerce. Draw a line 
in imagination from Cape Finisterre to Cape Clear, and consider 
that perhaps 9,000 British ships cross it either outward or homeward 
bound every year, of a value only to be reckoned in hundreds of 
millions. 

Consider then that in the wars of the past, until the blockade 
system was in thorough working order, it was about this line that 
both sides made some of their heaviest captures. Consider too that 
Spain in the days of Queen Elizabeth checked her commerce as a 
measure of self-preservation ; that Holland stopped hers entirely for 
two wars with us; and that Germany in our own time did the like. 
Consider that for the same reasons any naval opponent of ours would 
leave us no commerce to prey upon, and we can see that this line 
from Cape Finisterre to Cape Clear would be the scene of peculiar 
disasters to us without any compensatory advantages under a revival 
of Lord Howe’s system of defence. When, in our earlier wars with 
France, the volume of the commerce of each country was so far equal 
that the captures were also nearly equal, the struggles over this line 
were pretty nearly equally productive and equally disastrous to each 
side. Now the disaster could only be on our side, and the produce 
on the side of the enemy. In order to protect ourselves over this 
line, I see no means but a revival of convoy—which always was, and 
always must be of doubtful value alone—or a close blockade of the 
enemy’s ports. It seems impossible to deny, in the face of American 
experience, that steam blockade, properly undertaken, is exceedingly 
effective; perhaps if I mention that the number of steamers captured 
or destroyed by the Federals amounted to three-fifths of the whole 
number of steamers of 100 tons and upwards now possessed by 
France, it will serve to show what a tremendous engine that block- 

ade was. 
There is therefore nothing so likely to protect the line and the free 
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passage of our commerce as close blockade; and close blockade on 
St. Vincent’s system, with a reserve squadron at home, does away 
with all this waste in fixed defences. It appears to be clear that 
logically we have no right to spend the money we propose to spend. 
For if the blockade be effective it is certain our coast cannot be 
insulted. If it be not effective it is incumbent on us to make it so in 
order to protect our commerce. There is no logical sequence in taking 
away money from blockade to spend it on forts and submarine mines, 
because if the blockade be so efficient as not to need it, it is certain 
the ports cannot be attacked; and if the blockade be inefficient it is 
imperative to make it so. But if it cannot be made so, commerce 
must suffer, but the ports are no more open than before to attack, for 
the fleet must be concentrated at home on Lord Howe’s system. 

I had intended to have gone pretty fully into the dangers to 
which our shipping near at home, all round our coasts, and off our 
ports would still be liable even after all the greater measures of 
defence were completed. Time does not permit it, however, and | 
must only glance for a moment at the question. At times when 
Lord St. Vincent’s method of naval defence was in full force, and 
when ordinary war ships were hardly to be met with at sea, the 
systems on which our commerce was attacked changed, but the 
attack was still effective. The scene of the attack shifted from 
that great line we have been speaking of, and centred itself pretty 
well at Beachy Head. There never were such swarms of privateers 
seen as were to be met in and about the Channel in 1810. We cap- 
tured them by the score annually, but they captured our ships by the 
hundred. The mischief was no longer done by the great war ships 
such as the grand corsairs like Jean Bart, Duguay Trouin, or Thurot 
commanded. Such ships could not get through the blockade. Their 
places were taken by luggers and cutters and snows carrying only six 
or eight guns, but with plenty of men for boarding and forming prize 
crews. These “‘despicable craft,” as contemporaries called them, were 
small enough to slip in and out of the French ports almost without 
let or hindrance, but they were fcund competent to face an Indiaman 
off the Bill of Portland. There was nothing stopped them. The 
more of them we captured the more they swarmed, and the Admiralty 
of that day, with more than 600 cruizers at their command, fairly 
admitted they were beaten. They had reason to confess, seeing that 
over 600 of our ships were carried into the enemy’s ports under our 
voses In one year. 

These excessive losses were in part due to a relaxation of St. 
Vincent’s system off the smaller ports, which was deprecated by 
contemporary observers. But still in 1804, when this was not the 
case, the captures of our ships ran up to 387. This is as much as to 
say that a very good blockade was not a perfect one. From the 
numerous small ports in France small raiders did manage to make 
exits, and the richness of the prizes justified the risks. 

Admitting, as we must do, that though steam blockade can be very 
much closer and more stringent than sailing blockade ever was, we 
cannot expect it to be absolutely perfect, and remembering that the 
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prizes are far richer than they used to be, it is not reasonable to 
assume that the 900 steamers in France thrown out of ordinary com- 
mercial work by the war would not be largely employed for raiding 
purposes. There are 620,000 or 630,000 British ships entering or 
leaving our home ports every year—1,800 or 1,900 a day—and they 
cluster like bees off all our great estuaries, the Thames, the Humber, 
the Tyne, the Clyde, the Mersey, the Severn. A great rich belt of 
trade eternally girdles our shores, of which the richness may be 
measured when I tell you that I have had the ships counted from 
3eachy Head for a period, and that there are always thirty-five ships 
in sight there, and there is a ship passing every five minutes. 

If the “despicable” privateer eighty years ago could make such 
havoc when shipping was thin and winds uncertain, what grounds 
have we for supposing that the equally “despicable” raider will not 
in a future war do much more mischief in the much larger and 
richer field now open tohim? Plainly, none. That sort of attack on 
our commerce is as certain as any operation of war that can be 
reasonably predicted. 

The operations of the raider will be limited by the question of coal 
supply, and what he does must be done in two or three days. Should 
no steps be taken to prevent him, the raider who is lucky enough to 
break the blockade will assuredly make for points where the shipping 
is thickest, and where most work can be done in the shortest time. 
No doubt he will approach in the guise of the innocent British or 
neutral merchant steamer. His object will be to run alongside two 
or three ships and secure them by means of prize crews for capture 
or dynamite for destruction before his real character has been dis- 
covered; and speed in the transaction will be all-important to him. 
It seems as if, unless there are armed ships on the spot wherever ship- 
ping is thickest, a single raider in the short time at his disposal 
might do enormous damage. 

Our noble Chairman has headed a movement to utilize the great 
volunteer forces which are so ready to hand in this country, and to 
commit to them the charge of defending our home waters against the 
raiders of the class specified—the only class which can in any properly 
organized system of naval defence approach our shores. The idea has 
been to arm local steamers so as to make them the equals of the 
raiders they are likely to meet, to man them with volunteer crews, and 
to station them at all points where shipping is likely to be threatened 
by the sudden rush of the raider. The Admiralty has given its con- 
currence and approval of the plan, and we look to see it extend, not 
only on the ground given, but also from the absolute necessity which 
is before us of enabling the citizens of a naval nation to throw them- 
selves into the defence of the waters surrounding these islands which 
certainly ought to be preliminary at least to the defence of the 
land. 

In this paper I have not estimated whether our present fleet is, 
either in quantity or quality, sufficient to carry out Lord St. Vincent’s 
plan of defence. It has seemed to me that such a discussion would 
properly follow the acceptance of his system. But Iam bound to say, 
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in order to avoid misapprehension, that we seem to be little prepared 
for it, and that in war even with France alone, we should have to fall 
back on Lord Howe’s system, which I understand to mean practically 
the abandonment of our commerce, though our shores would be per- 
fectly secure. 


The Navy in Home Waters, August, 1805. 


Port and fitting. 
18 line, 9 (50 to 44), 30 frigates, 93 sloops, &e. .. = 150 
Channels. 
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August 11th, leaving out Nelson. 
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Colonel Sir C. Nugent, K.C.B.: Lord Cowper, ladies, and gentlemen, I per- 
luaps may be excused if I regard this paper which we have just heard read as in 
some sort a counterblast to a paper read here by me about three months ago. At 
that time the gallant lecturer’s hand was heavy on me, but I found my consolation 
in that he said, “ After Easter I will let you into the mysteries of this matter.” In 
effect he said, “ After Easter I will give you a straight tip.” It may be said that in 
dealing with this matter we naval and military men should seek for as many points 
of agreement as possible, and not to find points of difference, and I can assure you, 
my Lord, that it is with this feeling that I take up this paper, and it is with this 
feeling that I rise to discuss it. But I am sorry to say that there are many points 
on which I cannot agree with the gallant lecturer—in fact, if I may, I would say 
that I do not think he is always quite fair in his mode of putting his case. How- 
ever, if I differ from the lecturer, I shall differ from him with the greatest respect. 
[ have heard, my Lord, that in a House not far from this when a speaker gets up 
and professes to express his regret for what he is about to say or do to the speaker 
who preceded him, he generally means to say or do something especially nasty, but 
T can assure you that that is not my intention. In effect what the lecturer says is 
this—I do not pretend to go into the minutie of the naval part of the matter, 
because there are naval members here present who will have to deal with that. He 
says: ‘You have all been wrong for the last twenty-eight years. Follow Lord 
St. Vincent’s system, that is, mask with equal numbers the enemy’s ships in each of 
his ports, and retain a sufficiently strong naval force in a convenient position to act 
with efficiency when the moment comes, and all the rest will be superfluous.” Well, 
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really I do not know why he should call that Lord St. Vincent’s or even Lord 
Howe’s system. It seems to me it is as old as the hills, or perhaps I ought rather 
to say the waters when dealing with a naval question. It is a system which I 
learned, as many of you have done, in my earliest boyhood, when I was first in- 
structed in the noble art of self-defence. My instructor said, “ Cover your witals, 
look your enemy in his eyes, be ready to counter, and counter with all your might 
when the moment comes.” Itis not the principle with which I join issue, it is with 
the costly and limited application of the principle. I believe the principle is one of 
the earliest known in the primary antagonism of individual organisms ; but the 
lecturer goes further, and says that in order to enable him to carry out his views he 
must have at all times, and at all places, and against all comers, the mastery of the 
sea. Well, if he has that, of course he can do as he likes. Away then with fortifi- 
cations. Away then with the volunteers ; perhaps too the militia and yeomanry may 
follow suit; and I must add, I fear, in such a case, away with the defences of your 
coaling stations. Then the lecturer proceeds to postulate as follows :—The superior 
navy cannot logically contemplate or prepare for any other position than that of the 
superior navy. Generally postulates are dangerous things, and turning this par- 
ticular postulate over in my mind it does not commend itself to me; but as I turn 
it over there rises to me a great naval Power of antiquity, supreme in her day—a 
naval Power supposed by many to furnish many and close parallels to this our 
England, the Queen of the Sea, but which showed an utter disregard of—a total 
blindness to—naval possibilities. What became of this Power? Why it ceased to 
be; its name became in a brief time a bye-word and a reproach. When the lecturer 
says that we should always depend on our Navy, I add the words, ‘“‘ not alone, but 
in its proper place in the scheme of defence.” 1 directly traverse the lecturer’s pos- 
tulate, and assert that the superior Power should always have in contemplation the 
possibility of being in the inferior position due to reverse. What mortal man can 
say reverses may not come? The elements may overwhelm your fleet ; your ships 
may collide in the dark—they have collided in the day time before now—and there 
are a thousand perils with which the craft of your enemies may compass you. Then 
the lecturer goes on and says that the position we assume is all very well for a 
country like France—not very complimentary to France, it is true—but it won’t do 
for us. It appears to me that the lecturer has had France, and France only, in his 
mind when preparing this paper; yet in thinking of history I recall the time when 
in addition to France we had Holland and America combined against us. Will the 
lecturer say what force is necessary to attack, according to Lord St. Vincent’s 
system, the ships of those countries, masking them in all their ports by at least an 
equal number of ships, that is to say, to blockade a coast of 2,000 miles in Europe, 
and a coast, to take his own figures, of 3,500 miles in America, 4,000 miles distant ? 
Is it possible to have such a fleet always by us, and if not, what becomes of the 
lecturer’s argument ? But there are two other things I notice which are necessary. 
Not only must you be superior at sea, but your fleet must be always in the way. 
Weil, now, can you depend on your fleet being always with you? In my mind you 
cannot. The truth is the Admiralty and the Navy are variable quantities, and so is 
naval policy. In this problem there are many variables and, as far as I can see, no 
constants, and he must be an unusually skilful mathematician who can solve this 
problem. How variable is the Navy! and I do not impute it as any disparage- 
ment to the Navy, but rather as a condition of its being, and I have never met two 
naval Officers who are thoroughly agreed on what is the proper type of fighting 
ship. You have three types at present, of .which one must be better than the 
other, and with the advent of a new Chief Naval Constructor you may have a 
fourth type. You are in some extent at the mercy of the Naval Constructor, for 
naval Officers are not practical naval architects. Is not the Admiralty variable ? 
The individuals of which the Board of Admiralty is composed seem to be habitually 
in a state of antagonism rather than of combination ; anyhow the public have been 
much edified lately by the contention of the First and Last Lord—a contention 
which, whichever of the two may be right, must be fatal to efficient administration. 
Is not naval policy variable ? We have a Conservative Ministry at present, but we 
may kave a Liberal Ministry by-and-bye, and the whole policy may be reversed, 
may be a policy of retrenchment; ships may be put out of commission—you cannot 
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put forts out of commission—stores may be depleted, and so on. I think the 
lecturer is especially unfair when he refers to fortifications. Of course the only 
reason why he could object to fortifications is because they, in his opinion, may sub- 
tract money which might be hetter devoted to the Navy, for as far as fortifications 
go they cannot do any harm to the Navy, and even the most pessimist view of forti- 
fications must allow that upon occasion they may do good. For instance, says the 
lecturer, ‘‘ You have spent twelve millions on the fortifications under the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Defences.” Asa matter of fact, however, 
we have spent little more than half, viz., seven millions and a half. Then he talks 
rather wildly of the millions that we are spending on fortifications, and going on 
from that he stigmatizes in, as I think, uncalled-for terms, the composition of this 
Defence Commission. In effect he says the Navy were not represented on that 
Committee properly. Now sitting next to me is a naval Officer of great distinction 
(Sir G. Elliot) who was a member of that Commission, and he no doubt will say his 
say about it when the time comes; but all I can say is the composition, so far as the 
Navy goes, of that Commission was thoroughly approved of by the Admiralty at the 
time. I myself was for eight years Secretary to the Defence Committee. The 
highest naval talent, in fact the Admiralty itself, was represented on that Defence 
Committee, and I certainly never heard any one of them speak lightly of the 
Royal Commission on Defences, or express any doubt with regard to the value of 
fortifications. Just to go back to the question of fortifications, whatever we have 
spent on the defences of Portsmouth, Plymouth, and so on, the fortifications are 
there, and, when armed, efficient. But how is it with the Navy? I for my part do 
most earnestly deprecate any comparison of expenditure between the Army and the 
Navy. Each should get what it wants if it can, and having got it should spend it 
to the best advantage. But there is one thing I can say, that during all the many 
years I was in the War Office, and when I was intimately connected with the de- 
fences, I cannot recall one single instance when a military Officer either grudged 
money to the Navy, or when it entered into his head, as far as I could perceive, 
that money should be subtracted from naval purposes to swell fortification esti- 
mates. I said I thoroughly deprecated any comparison of expenditure, and if I 
make it now, it is that I may show in their sphere, and in their proper sphere 
only, the economic value of fortifications. I told you what we had spent on the 
defences of the country. What has been spent on the Navy? In the last twenty- 
five years you have spent 50 millions on ships. Of that 50 millions 223 millions 
have been spent on armour-clads and partial armour-clads, or, if I may so style them, 
on the fortifications of the Navy. Looking to the Navy List I see that the oldest 
armour-clad ship in foreign European waters dates from 1876. Is the inference to 
be drawn from that that the whole of the expenditure on naval fortifications before 
that date has passed away? In other words, are 10 millions defunct, and if the 
remainder of the fleet is treated in the same way must another ¥ millions be 
added? Anyhow we do know that a Naval Lord claiming to be an expert said not 
two years ago that the fleet was not in a state of organization to go anywhere in 
case war came. I said just now I thought the lecturer stigmatized in terms that 
were not warranted the composition of the Defence Commission. Well, amongst 
those who accepted the recommendations of that Commission I made mention of 
certain Naval Lords, members of the Defence Committee. Let me give you their 
names. Sir Alexander Milne, Sir Cooper Key, Admiral Boys, Sir Richard 
Hamilton, Sir William Mends, and many others whose names I do not at the 
moment recall. These naval Officers, were illustrious in the Navy by their great 
experience of war and their intimate acquaintance with naval administration, and 
the lecturer will I hope forgive me if, while I admit that he has the zeal of a con- 
vert, I decline to abandon the position which I hold, which seems to me eminently 
logical, and which a long acquaintance with military finance teaches me is econo- 
mical, which is sanctioned by the Officers I have mentioned, is indeed hallowed 
by the illustrious names of those of them who have left us,—and abandoning that 
position, to walk over into the separatist camp to which he invites us. 

Admiral Sir Grorce Exziot, K.C.B.: My Lord, I have listened to the reading 
of this paper with the greatest interest. It is impossible that any subject could be 
brought before this Institution of higher importance than the one brought forward 
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by the gallant Admiral. I go further, and I say that, so far as the views that he 
entertains are concerned, it is not well possible that those views should have been 
brought before this Institution in a stronger light or more ably than he has done. 
With regard to his historic references, I shall not question them, but I shall 
endeavour to show that they are not applicable to the present period. I must 
claim your indulgence, my Lord, for taking up a little more time this afternoon than 
is usually allowed, but I feel personally concerned in the remarks that have fallen 
from the gallant Admiral. I was a member of the Royal Commission of 1860-61, 
on the defences of this country, and I must say that the lecturer has treated us 
with some very forcible, and certainly uncomplimentary remarks. In fact I see 
that in his lecture he has discredited my sanity, and he does so on more than one 
occasion. I take that in very good part, but at the same time I must say that it is 
rather a hard accusation to make. I have, however, this satisfaction, that if I am 
insane, I am insane in very good company, and if all those who differ from the 
gallant Admiral in opinion are to be called insane, I think you will have to erect a 
large number of madhouses to contain them. He speaks of the insanity of this 
Commission, and in no unmeasured terms. He says that the Commission had nota 
shadow of reason or argument, and that is one remark, and another is that the 
Commission was badly constituted. Now I am sorry I have not got the names of 
all the members of that Commission, but I know General Lefroy was one, Sir 
Cooper Key was another, Sir William Jervois was another, and unfortunately, I 
suppose the insane member, Sir George Elliot. Well, we will pass that by, and I 
will now take what I consider to be the essence of this paper, the two fixed prin- 
ciples of a system of defence, namely, the blockade of all the enemy’s ports, and 
the retention of a portion of the fleet in the Channel in lieu of land defences. I 
think I am correct in what I say. It is a condemnation certainly of land defences 
altogether. Well, now, it was only yesterday I was informed by avery higk autho- 
rity—perhaps it is not exactly safe to talk of high authorities in these days—but I 
was informed by very high authority, and I quite agree with that high authority, 
that Portsmouth and Plymouth, and the River Thames—these places where that 
money was spent which this Royal Commission were responsible for—notwith- 
standing that they have all muzzle-loading guns, and that the calibre of their guns 
is not what it probably will be in a few years hence, yet at this moment it would 
be a very daring thing for a fleet of a foreign country to attack any of those ports 
as they arenow. Therefore I hold that the Royal Commission of 1860-61 cer- 
tainly cannot fairly be condemned, considering that now, after this lapse of time, 
the work they performed still holds good. Now with regard to blockade, which is 
more in my line altogether, I hold that the attempt to blockade in these days 
would jead to disastrous circumstances, in fact, if I were to retaliate, I should say it 
was a mad scheme. I see by the number of ships there on that chart, which Lord 
St. Vincent thought necessary to blockade those ports—and mind you all the ports 
are not blockaded, only a certain number—I see that the force outside a port to 
biockade it was considered efficient if it had a very small superiority, five to four, 
for instance, and that sort of thing. So that in those days England always felt 
that when we were only on an equality, we were superior; but nowadays, with 
steamships, I must say that I for one, with all my love and pride for the Navy, do 
not consider that we can claim more than an equality if we have an equal number of 
ships, and I say that in these days, in order to attempt that system of blockade, 
you would have to increase the number of ships outside very largely, not only as 
fixtures, but you would have to add to them a certain number of ships to relieve 
those ships constantly, in order to allow them to obtain fuel and provisions, and to 
repair damage. Therefore, instead of five ships being against four, I should say 
eight ships would be much more correct, in order to hold that squadron off a port 
constantly. But supposing you had done that, supposing that numbers were not 
material at all, that we had plenty of money, and could double the fleet at this 
moment to be able to carry out that blockade (a very unlikely prospect), I still 
should say that that would not be the most satisfactory and beneficial manner of 
employing those ships. I think in this paper we hear something of ships anchoring 
off Brest, but would we dare to anchor our battle-ships now off a harbour of that 
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of the fleet of different kinds, and those auxiliaries cannot be of the same descrip- 
tion as the auxiliaries to the fleet inside; because take for instance first and second 
class torpedo-boats. You might send on a fine night swarms of these boats out of 
harbour to attack the fleet outside, but you cannot carry out these torpedo-boats 
with you to blockade an enemy’s port, you must leave them behind, and therefore 
the outside fleet is always at a disadvantage. Then, again, numerous heavily 
armed and protected gunboats and coast defence vessels would in moderate weather 
prove most offensive to blockading armour-clads, since France and Russia are both 
supplying themselves with this class of war vessel ; and I notice that the lecturer, 
referring to these coast defence ironclads, says, “‘ Each of these ships is in her place 
the equivalent of a seagoing ironclad, and would compel the enemy, if he deter- 
mined to blockade, to appear off the port with a seagoing ironclad for every coast 
defence ironclad within it, or suffer the chances of a reverse.” ‘This is a large 
order, which greatly militates against the plan of defence by blockade. During 
foggy weather and thick nights there is a probability of the ships escaping to 
seu. In former days you required a fair wind to get out of harbour; and if ships 
left port with a fair wind the wind might chop round, and the vessels might be 
caught ina trap. Now they have only to put on steam ona dark night or in foggy 
weather, and the chances are that you won’t know where they are gone to. You 
may go in chase, but you won’t know in what direction. I therefore think the 
whele of the circumstances are changed. But apart from that I maintain you have 
not blockaded the coast of France. You have not even by that system protected 
your commerce, because all the other commercial ports of France that are not 
strictly blockaded would be open to the raiders of that country to carry on their 
depredations and get supplies. By that system I see by the chart of the gallant 
Admiral that it would require sixty-seven ships to blockade forty-two. Now he has 
not reckoned upon reliefs. Nowadays you want reliefs to relieve your steamships, 
and therefore you must add to that number. I say according to that system it 
would require eighty ships outside to blockade forty-two, or in fact double the 
number. We have also heard from a very high authority that the subject has been 
considered, and that they reckon that in a war to-morrow with France and Russia, 
we should require fifty line-of-battle ships to blockade their military ports. We 
have at the present time twenty-eight—I believe that is the utmost—at least we 
have not got that now, but we are supposed to have it in 1890, as it appears that 
some of them are minus guns. I agree entirely with the lecturer with regard to the 
supremacy of our Navy. Iagree with him to the utmost that we want to havea 
superiority of every kind, not forgetting a sufficiency of floating defences for our 
commercial ports and coaling stations, especially heavily armed gunboats, of which 
we have not one; but at the same time I say that with all that, if we had it to- 
morrow, I certainly should not employ it in blockading, because I consider that 
you cannot blockade effectually, and you would subject your ships to be attacked 
and overpowered by the combined forces of the enemy, if they slipped out of their 
ports before you knew where they were. Then again with regard to the question 
of land defence, I feel very certain that if the news came that a French fleet of 
twenty ships had gone out of Brest, if we had a stationary fleet lying in the 
Channel, the Admiralty would send them out to look after that fleet. Therefore 
you never can depend upon a stationary fleet ; the moment there was an exigency 
that fleet might be sent elsewhere, and then the fleet that had escaped might double 
back some way or other, and come upon your shores. Every war, I believe, history 
teaches us has been ended by big fights. When you allow the enemy to get to sea, 
you have a chance of meeting him there, and beating him; but this system wants 
to keep him in port, and if you succeeded in doing so it would lengthen the war 
enormously. I have detained you a long time, but really this subject is so wide 
that if I were to say all that I might say, I should occupy a great deal more of your 
time than you would wish me to do. 

Admiral Sir R. V. Haminton : It is perfectly unnecessary for me to compliment 
the lecturer on his very able paper: the very large attendance here is the greatest 
compliment that could be paid to him, more especially as we are very glad to see 
so large an attendance of the fair sex, for in the future we hope that they may play 
a very important part as they did in the late American War. I remember, in 1862, 
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seeing Mr. Vizetelly, then correspondent of the “ Illustrated London News’ 
the Southern Army. I asked him if there was any chance of the South succumb- 
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ing, and his answer was, “ Not as long as there is a woman alive,” because if any 
man held back, a woman drove him to the front. Therefore I say I am very glad 
to see so large an assemblage of ladies who I hope may play their part in this 
matter. This year isthe Tercentenary of the Spanish Armada. That invasion was 
repelied by the patriotism of Queen Elizabeth’s sailors, and of their patriotism 
there can be no doubt. But there was one point that did much to assist their 
patriotism, and that was plunder. In those days the Spaniards held a monopoly 
of the commerce of the world, and when one of our privateers captured a Spanish 
ship it meant that they were not only destroying the enemy but also filling their 
own pockets. Well now, that is the position in which we stand at the present 
moment before the world. We are the great carriers of the world, and every 
foreign nation looks at the rich argosies of England with longing eyes. On this 
point I may refer to a book entitled “ Russia’s Hope,’ written by an eminent 
Russian Admiral, in which it is said that they are going to destroy the Fleet of 
England, and to take our commerce. There is another book that is called “The 
Downfall of England,” written by a Frenchman, in which he shows how we are to 
be annihilated, the upshot being that we are to pay 560 millions of money and 
cede Dover and Heligoland and all our Colonies that are worth anything. Now no 
one can conceal the fact that Russia and France hate us, and therefore we ought to 
prepare against a combination such as Russia and France combined. We ought to 
have a naval policy irrespective of party, whether Whig, Liberal, or Tory: the 
country ought to lay down that if the French and Russian Fleet combined 
numbers fifty ships, that then we ought to have so many more; our naval policy 
should not be guided by the fluctuating economical system of the day, but by what 
our enemies have. As to the value of fortifications there can be no doubt. The 
Royal Commission I believe stated, though I think they were wrong in that respect, 
that we only once lost the command of the sea, when the Dutch took it in 
Charles’s reign. I read in the memoirs of Lord Keppel, in 1779, “ Fleets of France 
and Spain appeared off Plymouth; are prevented from landing by the east wind. 
Pursued the British Fleet to Spithead, and panic ensued: England was in a per- 
fectly unprepared state.” “Royal Proclamation was issued, commanding all 
horses and cattle to be driven from the coast: beams placed across the entrance to 
Plymouth Harbour: order sent from Admiralty to sink vessels ; greatest consterna- 
tion along the whole line of coast, and the greater number of those who had the 
means withdrew into the interior and thereby increased the general panic.’ That 
is what we will come to again if we have not a fleet sufficient to keep our enemies 
away. Of course there is nothing like leather. I don’t say the fleet ought to pre- 
dominate over everything else, but I will give you the opinion of Sir Andrew Clarke, 
who says, ‘‘ The coast defence must depend very materially upon the state of the 
Navy : that is to say if the Navy is large enough you do not want to spend so much 
money on coast defence :”” but he does not doubt the necessity of such defence. 
The remarks that the lecturer has made with regard to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty with regard to fortifying our coaling ports are, I must say, singularly in- 
applicable, for the great thing I had to fear when I was in China was this, that 
until the guns for the ports were sent out, the Navy had to defend the ports of 
Singapore and Hong Kong. Now, I consider we have no business in harbour in war- 
time unless we came for coals, or to refit—when we are in harbour, we are either 
doing that or skulking, and I do not think it a characteristic of the British Navy 
to skulk. Now that Singapore and Hong Kong have got their guns and are de- 
fended, the Admiral in China is left free to defend his commerce. A few days ago 
the First Lord remarked, referring to myself, that I was perfectly satisfied with the 
state of the squadron out there. So I was, because the squadron was as three to 
two against any combination of French and Russians on the spot. I would not 
have been satisfied with less. Therefore I say in case of naval policy we ought to 
settle what our ships are to be. I rather hold with what Sir George Elliot said 
about blockading. ‘The lecturer has alluded to the Federals. The Federal blockade 
was carried out not against a hostile fleet, in reality there was no hostility against 
them, but to show what force was required the Federals increased their navy from 
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5,000 men, at the beginning of the war, and fifty-five ships, to 57,000 men and 
nearly 700 ships. That was the enormous force required to keep up the blockade 
as against what was not a hostile enemy, in fact on the sea. To show how much 
you must increase your navy, during the Russian War our naval force which was at 
commencement 39,000 went up to 79,000, or to double the number, and besides 
that the ships in commission were nearly treble. That was a purely offensive war, 
for as a matter of fact our commerce was free, but that will not be the policy of 
the Russians or the French in the future: they will try to molest our commerce, 
and I know, as a matter of fact, that the Russians in China were going about 
selecting coaling stations, and one vessel which left China was found at anchor off 
the Laccadive, or Maldive Islands, in the very spot which would be best for their 
colliers to meet cruizers and carry out the views of “ Russia’s Hope.’ The great 
thing we have to discuss is what naval policy should be. My opinion is that for 
every two line-of-battle ships that France and Russia could bring against us we 
certainly ought to have three, and smaller ships corresponding, or in greater pro- 
portion. We have enormous advantages in England, and on our foreign stations, 
as to the aid that we can derive from the merchant service; for instance, I did not 
think that the strength of the fleet in China was to be measured by the number of 
men-of-war alone on that station, but there were merchant steamers and other 
vessels which might have been utilized in case of need for scouting, carrying dis- 
patches, and leaving men-of-war free for aggression. After all, I repeat the thing 
we want to fix is what the naval policy of the country should be, and to lay down 
that as a certain proportion—that we should have either 1°75 or 1°5 more than our 
probable foes, or whatever it is, and that proportion should not be departed from. 
Captain J. C. R. Cotoms, M.P.: I am sure we must all acknowledge the oppor- 
tuneness of this paper and the value of raising this discussion when we look at the 
agitation now prevailing in the public mind and the state of the Continent of 
Europe. The gallant Admiral who has just sat down I think hit the nail on the 
head when he said we ought to have a naval policy; but I would venture to 
remark that you cannot have a naval policy till the country, Parliament, and 
statesmen clearly understand what is the nature of the naval work to be done. To 
my mind the question that really has to be determined is this, if you are not going 
to adopt either of those two policies which have been so excellently brought before 
us to-day, what are you going todo? ‘The three gallant Officers who have apoken 
have rather quarrelled with both principles, but they have not suggested, if you 
abandon those principles, what on earth you are to do. One gallant Admiral says 
what we have to do is not to lock the enemy’s fleet up; we have to let it out and 
meet it at sea; but if you let it out, or, at all events, if it is no part of your policy 
to apply your force to keeping it in, where is the security of meeting it at sea? 
And he says, “‘ Why, if you put naval superiority off an eremy’s ports and assert 
this blockade really the war will never end.” In my belief the war, if you are 
prepared to do that, would never begin. Maritime peace I, myself, believe depends 
mainly upon this country maintaining Lord St. Vincent’s policy, so well brought 
before us to-day, of being ready, always ready to assert and maintain naval 
superiority off the enemy’s ports. Now I want to ask some naval Officer who says 
he cannot accept these principles to tell us what principles he can accept, and I 
want the country to have clearly before it national naval principles of policy, and 
why they are to be accepted, and let the country judge. If you are not prepared 
for that I am afraid my gallant friend who spoke last will not see a real material 
naval policy such as he desires. It was mentioned as a matter rather for condemna- 
tion that the principle of the lecturer was that England was to depend solely and 
wholly upon her fleet. I do not find that in the paper. What I find in the paper 
is this, that you must have a certain naval preponderance because you must assert 
naval power in a certain way. It goes without saying that naval superiority, when 
you come to deal with the whole waters of the world, invo!ves also the application of 
military forces, and that the exercise of military power by England involves also 
the exercise of naval power. The question is, what is your fundamental principle ? 
Is it the principle of masking your enemy’s naval force or is it not? I would ask 
those who object to this principle to answer this question. Are you going to 
observe the enemy’s ports, and if so, are you going to observe them with battle- 
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ships, or how are you going to observe him? I maintain that considerations will 
draw in your mind your own war power towards the enemy’s ports, and whether the 
term used is “observed” or whether it is “ blockaded” or “masked” is really 
very difficult to define. What you have to do is, I think, to keep close to your 
enemy from the beginning, and thus if possible to keep him in port, at all events to 
be prepared to meet him with superior force the moment he comes out and not let 
him slip. A great deal has been said about the Royal Commission of 1860, but it 
has not been pointed out that the terms of reference of that Royal Commission 
assumed certain things. In the first place it was to examine places already 
prepared for the fortifications, and partly commenced, to resist naval attack. 
Therefore, they did not actually have, by the terms of reference, the option of 
examining those naval conditions which ought to be examined previously to their 
coming to an opinion as to whether the works were required : and you are exactly in 
the same position now with regard to the increase of armaments and works now 
asked for, and which we have a resolution before Parliament to provide. A Com- 
mittee assumes arbitrarily, by order of the War Office, certain naval conditions, and 
therefore concludes that Portsmouth and Plymouth are to be attacked by squadrons, 
mind you, not by a fleet—squadrons of powerful ironclads; that Malta and 
Gibraltar are liable to be attacked by powerful ironclads, but that the limit of 
attack on mercantile ports is two armoured cruizers and torpedo-boats and small boats. 
It might be supposed that that conclusion is arrived at by an examination of proba- 
bilities, based upon an accurate comparison of our fleet or number of war vessels with 
the number of war vessels in the ports of the enemy. I doubted it, and asked a question 
in the House, of the Secretary of State for War, whether that Committee had examined 
the strength and composition and the condition of war ports of possible enemies as 
compared with the strength and composition of our own fleet, and I was told, as I 
knew before, that no such inquiry was held ; that the number of ships, the relative 
position of navies which determined those conditions, or should determine them, 
was not before the Committee, was not inquired into, and was not even considered 
an element in the question. That I think is important. When you begin assum- 
ing without due inquiry, and your assumptions are not the result of cautious, 
careful, and thorough inquiry, you do not know where you will be landed. I believe 
since 1859—the date of the Royal Commission—if you compare foreign navies with 
our navies, if you compare the whole tone and mind of the public during those 
thirty years, you will find that your naval strength has relatively declined, and 
the- country has more and more been tending to rely upon fixed fortifications 
and military means. The fact is, nine men out of every ten in England now under- 
stand something about the military policy of this country, but if they are asked 
about naval policy they are in a complete fog and have no rational notions at all. 
Therefore I think this paper will do incalculable good if it makes people think and 
speak. We shall then have the opinions of different people, and I am satisfied of 
one thing myself, that if you are going to protect your commerce, if you are going 
to maintain the safety of your whole position, the very first step you must take is 
increasing your battle fleet and not putting up fortifications to secure, as they say, 
the freedom of a weak fleet. The principle, I believe, upon which England must 
act is this, not to secure by fortifications the freedom of her own fleet, but to secure 
by her naval power the certainty that she can paralyze that power of her 
enemies. 

Captain Bowpen Smiru: In discussing this question it seems to be almost im- 
possible to avoid drawing comparisons between this country and France; not 
because we have any ill feeling towards her, but because she is our nearest neighbour, 
and because she possesses, after ourselves, by far the most powerful fleet in the world. 
A few weeks ago, when the Parliamentary Committee on the Naval Estimates was 
taking evidence, they had before them one of our principal naval Officers. He was 
asked if he did not think we had many obsolete and inefficient ships on our list, and 
to the best of my recollection he answered that he did not think we had more 
obsolete ships than our neighbours. If he was referring to France, I wish to point 
out that, although up till recently France has rather clung to her old and useless 
ships, she has lately weeded her list—especially her armoured fleet—as much, if 
not more, than we have. If you compare the French Naval Estimates of 1886 and 
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1888, you will find between those dates she has taken off from her armoured list 
six ships, and, just before that, in 1885, she took off three more; so that we must 
not run away with the idea that the French fleet is the obsolete lot some people 
would have us believe! I will now make a general comparison between the French 
fleet. and our own, because the lecturer having entered into the subject of blockade, 
I would point out that in our present condition we are hardly in a position to 
blockade a first-class Power like France. It we take our present fleet as described 
in the Naval Estimates and the Navy List, and considering the armoured ships first : 
if we take from our armoured fleet eight ships, four of which we thought obsolete 
ten years ago, and are now laid up on foreign stations, and four others—which all 
naval Officers know could not possibly be used in case of war in their present con- 
dition —what have we left at this present moment ? Counting up the whole of the 
armoured list—battle-ships, armoured cruizers, coast defence ships, ships building, 
and ships that have guns and no guns, we have exactly fifty-five. That is not 
enough for England’s requirements. Perhaps someone will say, “But it is far 
more than the French have got—it is more than the armoured ships of any other 
two nations.” The last assertion would not be correct. But have we so very many 
more even than the French? If I take the French list at the present moment, and 
going by the estimates, their actual armoured list (including battle-ships, armoured 
eruizers, and coast defence ships) numbers forty-three, to which I add the *“‘ Brennus” 
(building), which makes forty-four: they have also eight armoured gunboats, four 
building and four completed—that is, fifty-two against our fifty-five. Our superiority 
is not, therefore, so very great in this matter. But when we come to the unarmoured. 
fleet, the comparison is still less in England’s favour. The whole of the unarmoured 
fleet capable of going 14 knots an hour—and a ship is of little use that cannot go 
14 knots nowadays—numbers fifty-four; among those I include the “ Rattlesnake,” 
‘* Sharpshooter,”’ and “ Grasshopper” class. In the same way, taking the French 
unarmoured ships, including their little ‘‘ Bombe” class (of which there are eight) 
they have forty-nine. Where is, then, our great superiority that we hear talked 
about ? But there is something more toadd. Of fast seagoing cruizers (from 19 to 21 
knots) the French are building fourteen against our eight. We launched the first 
of our eight the day before yesterday. Now, considering that we ought to have a 
very powerful fleet in China—and I am happy to hear from Admiral Sir R. V. 
Hamilton that we have a powerful fleet there—and that we must keep a considerable 
fleet in the Pacific, and that in a few years we shall have no inconsiderable portion. 
of our fleet locked up in Australian waters, how can anyone say our fleet is greatly 
superior to the French at this moment? No sensible man wants to go to war, but 
if we should be so unfortunate as to have a war thrust upon us, we ought to be 
able to hold the sea against all comers. ‘That is the right way for England to pro- 
tect her shores and her commerce. I wish to refer, for one minute, to something I 
read in the “Saturday Review ’’ two or three weeks ago, namely, that naval Officers 
are so divided amongst themselves that it is almost impossible for the authorities to 
know what todo. Ido not know whether the gallant Officer who spoke just now 
read that article—but he expressed exactly the same view; he said naval Officers 
were so divided amongst themselves that it was very difficult for the authorities to 
know what to do. It is only on details that naval Officers are divided : on the broad 
facts of the question, I think, we are very much at one. What we do want 
particularly is some immediate steps to be taken to get guns for our fleet and coaling 
stations, and then, as Admiral Colomb says, that some policy should be steadily 
carried out whereby we shall have a fleet built up both of armoured ships and 
cruizers, till we have an undoubted superiority over everyone else. And last, but 
not least, we do hope that they will hurry on the immediate completion of the 
defence of our coaling stations. One thing I hope I may say we do not want ; we 
do not want to do anything unconstitutional. We do not want to cast any doubt 
on the zeal and ability of the distinguished Officers who now compose the Board of 
Admiralty, and have done so much for the Service since they have been on the 
Board. All we seek to do here or elsewhere is to educate public opinion, and thus 
encourage and assist the authorities in this great question of naval defence. 
Admiral Sir E. Faysnawe, G.C.B.: As Captain Bowden Smith has mentioned 
the numbers of English and French ships in their respective navies at the present 
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time, it may be convenient that I should state the numbers of effective ships in 
May, 1804, when Lord St. Vincent had established his system of blockade, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. English line-of-battle ships 88, and 13 fifty-gun ships, 
against 48 French line-of-battle ships. English frigates 125, against French frigates 
37. Corvettes, sloops, and small craft, English 150, French 146 (including praams 
for invasion). Our Navy was therefore fully double the French Navy; and less 
than a quarter of it was then required for distant stations beyond the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Captain Pznrose Firzceratp, R.N.: I believe we are here to discuss the 
question of naval strategy. I think we have somewhat wandered from the object 
of the paper (if I understand it aright), and I should like to bring the sense of the 
meeting back to it. Onasound naval strategy, I imagine, would depend to a very 
large extent the fate of the country in any future naval war. The main point, and 
the whole gist of the paper, is to prove that the money which has been voted, and 
is to be voted, for fixed defences, should be taken for movable naval defence 
instead. The lecturer gave us a choice of two policies, which he called Lord St. 
Vincent’s and Lord Howe’s, one of which would involve the abandonment of our 
commerce, and he finished up by pointing out how it would do so. ‘There has been 
considerable opposition to the lecturer’s views, and I have one hope that whatever 
our naval policy is to be in the future, it will not follow the policy of the opposition 
who fired their broadsides and then retreated. I saw them go directly they had 
fired their broadsides.! But even in the absence of those gallant Officers, I cannot 
refrain from making one or two observations on their remarks, because the meeting 
heard them, and they may go away with the idea that there is some sanity, as 
Admiral Colomb put it, in those remarks. I venture to think they were bordering 
very near the other thing, and even the fact of these Officers being, as they said, in 
such good company, does not seem to me to be a very sound argument, because 
there are a lot of people in Bedlam, and I do not know that it at all argues that 
they are sane because they are in a large company. Sir Charles Nugent gave us an 
illustration from the art of self-defence, and he told us that one of the first prin- 
ciples laid down to him by his instructor was that he was to cover his vitals. I 
imagine he carries his vitals inside his waistcoat—the question is how is this 
applicable to England? Is England’s commerce vital to her, or is it not? Where is 
it? It is all over the world. Is it in any way a parallel case to Sir Charles Nugent’s 
vitals? I do not know whether you saw the fallacy of the argument, but I thought 
I would point it out to you. There is no comparison at all about the vitals—they 
are all over the world in the case of England. Then he accused naval Officers of 
not being able to agree amongst themselves on types of war ships, and set that 
forth as a reason why the Navy should not be increased. ‘That is a very stale 
argument. I do not know whether the “Saturday Review,” quoted by Captain 
Bowden Smith, was the first paper that introduced it, but I have heard it often 
before. The Financial Secretary to the Admiralty rolled it off at Liverpool the 
other day, and thought it was a very good argument. Now, I do not know if our 
noble Chairman is the owner of a coal mine, but if he is I should like to know 
what he would say if his manager came to him, and said, “ We have not enough of 
these new safety-lamps for the safe working of the mine and we know it; but the 
fact is the miners are not agreed amongst themselves what is the best form of 
safety-lamp, and, therefore, I think it is better to risk an explosion till they make 
up their minds.’’ Or suppose he made use of the argument which, with all respect, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty made use of the other day. (I may as well be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb.) He said, ‘No, we know we have not enough safety- 
lamps, but we have more than the last manager had.” ‘These are the red herrings 
of debate. Sir Charles Nugent said fortifications could do no harm. I never 
thought they could. It is a very curious argument—but what is that to do with it 

' I have been informed that Sir Charles Nugent was unavoidably obliged to 
leave the meeting directly after he had spoken; and I am also informed that as Sir 
George Elliot does not hear very well, he did not see the use of waiting for a reply to 
his remarks. In any case, I am sure the meeting understood that my remark was 
intended as banter, not reproach.—C. C. P. F. 
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if they take our money? The question of defence must be taken as a whole, and if 
the people of England are given to understand that so many millions spent as 
fortifications will help to protect the country, of course they will deduct that from 
the Navy. It all comes out of the same purse. It all hinges upon the question of 
those two policies, and it hinges mainly upon the question of sufficiency or in- 
sufficiency of ships to carry out either of those policies. I congratulate the lecturer 
upon putting it forward so clearly, and I hope that it will concentrate opinion upon 
the subject which is uppermost in my mind, the movement now going on to try 
and draw public attention to this. I venture to hope that in spite of the refusal of 
Monsieur Polydore de Keyser, the present Lord Mayor of London, to allow the 
Guildhall to be used for this purpose, and in spite of his thinking proper to stig- 
matize this movement as a “ discreditable panic” (I wrote the words down because 
I thought they were remarkable) and an “unpatriotic agitation,’—of course, the 
question of what is patriotic must depend upon the point of view from which you 
look at it. I imagine that Englishmen and Scotchmen, and even some Irishmen, 
might venture to look upon it as a patriotic movement. I hope, in spite of all, 
that it will go forward, and that people will be informed and come to look upon it 
in its true light as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of naval force for our protec- 
tion, whether they adopt Lord Howe’s or Lord St. Vincent’s policy. 

Admiral Sir Spencer Rostnson, K.C.B.: It is much too late to enter into any 
debatable ground. My only object in rising after the excellent speeches we have 
heard, and the very valuable lecture we have listened to, is simply, if I can, to 
induce some calm on the troubled waters of our discussion. I heard with much 
regret a sharp passage of arms between my respected friend Admiral Colomb and 
Sir Charles Nugent. I think it is extremely to be regretted that there should be 
any personality, or any sort of feeling approximating to jealousy as to which 
Service is to have the expenditure of money wanted for defence. I say it is much 
to be regretted that any such feeling should find its way into this theatre, where 
we have so often listened to the wisest and most patriotic members of both Services 
arguing, and arguing well and justly, for the necessity of an adequate defensive 
force for the country which, whether we are stigmatized as “insane” “ panic- 
stricken pessimists or unpatriotic” (they are welcome to shower on us any epithets 
they please)—the whole country still feels to be necessary for its position on the 
face of the earth, and to defend the noble inheritance our forefathers have given us. 
I cannot venture at this late hour to enter into any of the points which the 
lecturer has raised—there is now no time, or I should have liked to refer in some 
detail to our Channel experience of last year and to many others, by which I could 
support the views I hold in opposition to the very great effectiveness of blockade ; 
and I lay stress upon these opinions as, if they are sound, they considerably qualify 
the assent which in some measure I am disposed to give to the Admiral’s opposition 
to fortifying by large land defences mercantile and military ports. Such measures 
I consider to be admissible only as a security against a coup de main, whose object 
would be plunder and destruction, not invasion and its consequent establishment of 
a basis of operations. I dissent, therefore, considerably from the Admiral’s con- 
clusion as to the inutility of a coast defence afloat which can operate in conjunction 
with a system of land defence when the supreme moment arrives. I also differ 
from him, as I think that this supreme moment will certainly arrive unless the 
superiority of our Fleet in all its branches be carried out to a far greater extent 
than what was granted to Lord St. Vincent. These are only indications of the 
line of argument which I should take in giving an exhaustive answer to the 
postulates and assumptions of the Admiral if time allowed, but I must not leave 
unnoticed the little, as well as the unsatisfactory, nature of what he has said relative 
to the defence of our commerce, and therefore of our food supply. I am happy to 
find myself in agreement with him as to the danger the commercial ships would 
run between Cape Finisterre and Cape Clear; he sees no means to protect this 
passing commerce but a resort to convoys, which he thinks must also be cf doubtful 
value, or a close blockade of the enemy’s ports, which, referring to the American 
experience, he considers a tremendous engine. His strong point, however, of the 
singular efficiency of the blockade carried on by the United against the seceding 
States, seems to me to be somewhat irrelevant, for there was no armed navy in 
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these blockaded ports, which is a factor of considerable importance in estimating 
the facility and completion of such a measure. I dissent emphatically from the 
lecturer’s dictum that if the blockade is efficient it is certain our coasts cannot be 
insulted. He admits that according even to American experience “the very 
best blockade will not be perfect,” and unless it can be made perfect there can be 
no certainty that our coasts cannot be insulted. I can only glance at the many 
other places besides that space between Cape Finisterre and Cape Clear, or the 
waters within sight of Beachy Head where commerce will require protection not- 
withstanding a blockade as nearly perfect as he holds the American to have been. 
I fear, therefore, I cannot rest satisfied with the paper, nor can I think it calculated 
to calm to any extent the professional anxiety which devours us. I wish the 
lecturer could have told us with more decision and less hesitation that he does not 
consider the Fleet either in quality or quantity adequate to carry out Lord St. 
Vincent’s system; or that he saw some tangible method of protecting our commerce 
in all the latitudes and longitudes it will have to pass through to bring home our 
floating wealth, or secure us from national starvation. In much of what my gallant 
friend has said in advocacy of a naval defence for that commerce, to be aided if 
not altogether undertaken by a system of localized volunteer efforts, I cordially 
agree, and I believe the system may be made of much value; but I ask every 
person capable of thinking to ponder seriously over the conclusion to which my 
esteemed friend’s researches have brought him, “that we may have to fall back 
upon Lord Howe’s system,” which he understands to mean practically the aban- 
donment of our commerce (that is our food supply), and see if they can take 
comfort from his hypothesis that our shores would be perfectly secure. 

Colonel C. B. BRAcKEeNBURY, R.A.: It occurs to me, my Lord, that the argu- 
ments of the gallant lecturer would logically lead to a reduction of the Army, to 
the abolition of the militia, and to sending the volunteers to inglorious ease in 
their homes. If the fleet is to defend the country without the aid of the Army, 
which he appears to advocate, then there is no occasion for the home defensive 
forces. (No, no.) I cannot say how delighted I am to hear that denial, because 
though apparently the tendency of the lecture is in that direction, it is enough to 
know that the idea is not accepted. I trust that the denial will be adhered to. In 
1803, at the time to which the lecturer has referred in his history, there were 
about 100,000 sailors and marines, and 473 ships of war of various kinds. That 
fleet, as has been shown by our gallant Admiral, was enormously superior to any 
other fleets that could be brought against it. Is the lecturer able to say that there 
is any human probability of such superiority being produced now and kept up in 
time of peace? I can only say that we soldiers will give our hearty co-operation in 
any possible measures which might be taken to put the fleet on that footing, but I 
am very much afraid you would find it difficult to obtain the ships which would 
put you in such a position. With this vast mass of ships which there were against 
our enemies, did we remain without protection of the shore by means of troups? 
We had in the British Isles of regular troops 129,000. 

Admiral Cotoms: I have not said a word about troops. If you supposed that 
I am against troops you would be misrepresenting me altogether. 

Colonel BrackENBURY: Well, others have done so. A question has been 
raised whether money should be granted for fortifications and for troops, or for 
ships. 

‘Admiral Cotoms: No, not at the present moment. 

Colonel BRAcKENBURY : We also had 110,000 militia and 347,000 volunteers, or 
a total of 586,000, besides Irish volunteers, 70,000, making 656,000 in these 
islands. Nor were we at that time without fortifications. That was in 1803. In 
1804, when Pitt came into power, the first thing he did was to bring forward the 
“ Additional Forces Bill,” which placed the regular Army on a stronger footing, 
and increased the fortifications. Although we had all these troops and this 
enormous superiority at sea, yet Mr. Pitt as his first measure introduced land 
fortifications, and increased the regular Army. I do not know whether Admiral 
Colomb expects to produce a greater naval superiority, or whether he thinks Pitt 
did not know his business. We are challenged to say how the Navy can be 
beaten, and therefore in what possible circumstances there could be invasion. It 
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would be a very invidious task to endeavour to show how the Navy could be 
beaten, we certainly hope that it cannot possibly be beaten, and it is not 
for landsmen, at any rate, to pretend to know how they could be beaten. But, 
in 1866, would the Austrian Army have laid down for itself how it was going 
to be beaten, and whether it would have to defend Vienna? Could the French, 
in 1870, have understood how and why their first line was going to be beaten, 
and how they were to have to defend Paris? No, I do not think that we 
are bound to show how or why the British Navy is to be beaten. We can only 
say that war is a series of chances and surprises, and it is quite possible that such 
a thing might happen, as that for the time being the great and glorious Navy of 
England might lose temporarily the command of the Channel, as it did more than 
once in its palmiest days, and, therefore, I think that we have to provide against 
the chance of invasion. The fleet is the first line, as other nations have their first 
line on land. Our home defences, which must include fortifications and troops, 
are the second line, as other nations have their second line. I would ask 
Admiral Colomb this question : is he able to tell us what a naval action will be? 
You will have a number of these tremendous ironclads dashing about amongst 
each other, ramming as they best can. My friend Admiral Tegethoff told me, in 
speaking of his own ramming an Italian ship during the battle of Lissa, that he 
had no special design of any kind, but he saw “a great grey thing” near him, 
and he ordered his ship to be steered in that direction, and that was how he 
succeeded in ramming. There will be great grey things and black things or white 
things, ramming each other in a narrow space; is Admiral Colomb or anybody 
else able to say what will be the result? Is it not as likely as not that even the 
winning fleet may be nearly destroyed? One cannot help thinking that such a 
result is possible. With regard to the question of blockading, it is not for a 
landsman te speak, and we certainly should not speak as having any new ideas 
upon the subject; but I observe that after the paper read by Admiral Colomb 
last year, and the discussion which followed, the Chairman, Admiral Sir Cooper 
Key, summed up by saying: ‘‘ The introduction of steam, and the use of torpedo- 
boats in modern warfare are of more advantage to the blockaded port than to the 
blockader.” Therefore, whatever the system of blockade may be, we have it on 
most excellent authority that you cannot always be sure of success. On one occa- 
sion I happened to go through, as well as I could, all the invasions and attempted 
invasions by sea that there have been in history, and I found that by far the 
larger number were successful. It isa very curious fact that whatever happened 
after landing, in the great majority of cases the expeditions were successful in 
disembarking. Another question (I do not know whether the lecturer will be 
able to go into this problem, but I think it would be interesting to the audience to 
hear his solution) would be this: supposing us to be at war with Russia, and in 
presence of a neutral, not benevolently neutral France, how would he use the 
British fleet to blockade ? Would it not be well if, in such a case, the land forces could 
guard against invasion? I think that is one occasion possible to occur. We have 
been asked, landsmen generally have been asked, what principle we would advocate 
if we do not accept one of those two principles of blockade, Lord St. Vincent’s or 
Lord Howe’s. We do not accept or reject either of these principles of blockade. 
The principle that we would vote for would be this, security at home, leaving the 
tleet perfectly free to defend our communications, to protect our trade, and in doing 
so to strengthen the whole Empire. 

Captain W. H. Henperson, R.N.: I wish to say that I without the least 
hesitation support the views that have been put forward by Admiral Colomb. 
What is more, I believe that a large majority of naval Officers will do the same 
when they read the valuable paper which he has prepared. It stands to reason 
that given the necessary force, it must be by far the moat satisfactory course to 
seal an enemy up in his own ports, knowing his exact whereabouts, and being on 
the spot ready to pounce upon him the moment he comes out if he dare attempt it, 
rather than by concentrating our strength in the Channel, to expose the fleet to 
harassing alarms, decoys, feints, and the uneasiness which must ensue from having 
given him freedom of the sea, and being ignorant of his movements and real inten- 
tions. One course seems to me to be definite, the other indefinite, and therefore 
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unsatisfactory. It is true that both courses protect the United Kingdom from 
invasion, and our own ports from attack, but the former does much more, it leaves 
the command of the sea in our hands, prevents territorial attack by sea on any port 
of the Empire, and backed up by a sufficient number of cruizers holding the lines 
of communication, gives the utmost possible protection to our commerce ; while 
the latter means abandonment of the command of the sea, exposure of our posses- 
sions abroad to attack, and the transference of our commerce to neutral owners, a 
contingency which I for one say we have no right to submit to, we ought to be able 
to protect it, and if we are not able to do so, we shall deserve the blow which the 
loss of it will give us. I know that blockade means a great superiority of naval 
force. One of our most distinguished Admirals has said that it requires fully one- 
third more of the number of battle-ships than there are inside, but given sufficient 
superiority of force, and the proper complement of the necessary auxiliaries to a 
fleet of battle-ships, I see no reason why it should not be as successful in the 
future as it was in the past. It requires courage, determination, and energy, how 
much may very well be judged by Nelson’s letters while he was blockading Toulort. 
We trust, I hope, that we have not deteriorated in these qualities, and given the 
power, I am certain that we should attempt blockade and stick to it until experi- 
ence proved it was impossible. At the present moment, unfortunately, we have no 
choice in the matter. So faras I understand, during this year the French have 
twenty-six battle-ships and first-class cruizers ready to put to sea against our thirty 
of similar description. Relatively the condition of the boilers of the French ships 
in point of age is better than ours, three of our thirty ships require new boilers, 
and should be laid np for the purpose, consequently from naval weakness we shall 
be forced to adopt Lord Howe’s system, were we obliged to go to war even with 
France alone. What does this mean? ‘The concentration of the fleet in the 
Channel on Lord Howe’s plan means withdrawal of our garrison from Egypt, 
abandonment of the command of the Mediterranean, the uncovering of Malta, 
either to an investing blockade which will reduce it by starvation, or to an attack in 
force, and the transference of flag by all our merchant ships engaged in the Medi- 
terranean trade; to say nothing of leaving the Suez Canal route open to any 
organized attack that may be directed to any point of our possessions in the East, 
to the possible uncovering of Gibraltar, and of possessions in the Atlantic. Such is 
the position which our naval weakness forces upon us, it cannot be a satisfactory 
one, nor is it one the nation would long put up with if it knew the truth. If we 
are to give up the command of the Mediterranean on the declaration of war, with- 
out having the power to strike a blow for its retention, it would be better for us far 
to withdraw from Egypt at once, and to dispose of our interests in Cyprus, Malta, 
and Gibraltar to the best possible advantage in time of peace. If we are to pro- 
tect our commerce, as I maintain we should attempt to do, we must, in addition to 
the force required for blockade, have a sufficient number of cruizers to hold the 
main lines of communication, which our foreign commerce uses as its trade routes, 
free from the depredations of “ raiders,” with a local defence force for the protec- 
tion of our coast lines of communication, or better still to either blockade or destroy 
in their own commercial ports vessels likely to issue from them as raiders. I 
think there is a possibility that it may be found, on closer examination, that in 
addition to the reasons given by Lord Howe for adopting his principle, it may here 
have been partly dictated by want of strength sufficient to adopt blockade. 1t must 
be borne in mind that given increase of strength, there is a point at which Lord 
Howe’s system insensibly becomes Lord St. Vincent’s. The position is distinctly 
analogous to a military one, weakness necessitates concentration on a short line of 
defence, and means abandonment of territory without a blow; strength means 
occupation of a longer line of defence which covers all the territory to be protected. 
Between the two there is a position in which increase of strength enables a defend- 
ing army or navy to be advanced, but the projection of armies or fleets in this 
manner requires greater strength than would the occupation of a well-selected 
though long line of defence in the first instance, for it exposes the projected force 
to a concentration of all the enemy’s strength against it, but given superiority of 
numbers, this projection amounts to a masking at a distance of the enemy’s fleets. 
From the remarks which have just fallen from Colonel Brackenbury, implying 
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that the “drift” of Admiral Colomb’s reasoning must be to advocate the non- 
necessity of the militia, volunteers, and possibly of the Army, in the scheme of 
national defence, he must, I think, quite misunderstand the meaning of the prin- 
ciples which the gallant lecturer sets forth. The interpretation which those naval 
Officers who agree with him put upon these principles is that for national defence. 
the considerations in order of importance are: 1st, a Navy strong enough to hold 
command of the sea; this insures protection from territorial attack, from invasion, 
and offers the utmost possible protection to our commerce. Of equal importance 
must be an Army capable of holding the north-western frontier of India, and pos- 
sibly of the frontier of Canada. 2nd. An active army ready to deliver a counter- 
stroke whenever it may be required. 3rd. Such military defence of the coaling 
stations, some commercial ports, and some strategical points as will secure them 
against the operations of raiders. The amount of this defence will depend on the 
strength of the Navy, an active naval defence being the best, a local naval defence 
second best, and passive military defences the weakest for the purpose. 4th. Organ- 
ization of the militia and volunteers as a field army as a check to the possibility of 
an attempt at invasion. 5th. And only if the Navy is too weak for its work, such 
military defences to the arsenals and some ports as will render them secure against 
& combined naval and military attack in force. What we say is, that the common 
purse should be devoted to common purposes, we do not want one cent more to be 
expended on the Navy than is necessary, we only ask that national defence should 
he looked at from the point of view of national needs. In whatever order the 
enumeration of these needs is placed, it stands to reason that absolute necessities 
should be provided for first, the luxuries last. If the enumeration which I have 
given approximates to the truth, it is evident that large expenditure on military 
defences to seaports must weaken the national power of defence, by devoting 
resources which should go to making considerations 1 and 2 in the first instance 
perfect ; in other words, if the naval contention be true, the course we are pursuing 
at the present moment must tend to weaken our military as much as our naval 
strength, for it is putting the Army on to a false scent instead of its true function.! 
Sea fortresses are the natural defence of a weak naval Power fearing attack from a 
strong one ; their existence is an admission of naval weakness. It is fully admitted 
that even a second-class fortress cannot be successfully attacked by a fleet, and can 
only be reduced by a combined naval and military attack in great strength, which 
requires enormous preparation, and absolute command of the sea for the purpose. 
Given sufficient naval strength, and they are luxuries which we can very well do 
without, Lord St. Vincent’s saying, which was quoted by the lecturer, being very 
applicable to them. Before sitting down, I cannot refrain from noticing the re- 
marks made by several speakers concerning the want of unanimity of opinion 
among naval Officers ; they are true I will admit, and there are two good reasons 
for it ; one is the want of a sufficient naval element at the Admiralty, the other, that 
although we possess the finest naval educational establishment in the world at 
Greenwich, on which the country spends, I think, fully 35,0007. a year, at which 
many non-naval sciences are taught, there never has been any attempt to form a 
school to condense opinion, and to encourage the study of the most important of all 
naval sciences, the art of the operations of naval warfare; this subject has been 
consistently “tabooed,” and it is only within this last year that six lectures have 
been given annually on tactics. I have been twenty-nine years in the Service, and 
can honestly say that during my career I have never received one jot of instruction, 
nor has my attention ever been directed to a consideration of the operations of naval 
warfare. Such knowledge as we possess is derived entirely from the private efforts 





1 T will put it to the military critics in this way : if the Navy be so weak that on 
the outbreak of war a concentration of all our battle-ships on Lord Howe’s system 
in the Channel is forced upon us, not only will the power of the Army in India be 
weakened, but the power of our active Army within the United Kingdom will be 
paralyzed, it will have to be kept inactive within our own shores, and will be unable 
to deliver that counter-stroke which all military writers say is so essential to a 
good defence, for the Navy under such circumstances will be unable to protect the 
line of communication by sea, and the base from which it should operate. 
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of individuals like Admiral Colomb, who come here to give us the benefit of their 
private work ; necessarily it exists in an unorganized state. It is no excuse to say 
that material does not exist, the material has existed and always must exist what- 
ever the conditions and means, and it exists in greater profusion and exactness at 
the present moment than at any previous time. If, then, the intelligence and 
attention of naval Officers be not brought to bear from their first entrance into the 
Service on this the most important of all the branches with which ultimately they 
have to deal, and from which all other considerations must spring, how is it possible 
there can be any cohesion of opinion in regard to the best type of ship? Judg- 
ment in this matter cannot be sound unless there be full appreciation of the con- 
ditions under which they will be obliged to act. It is futile to suppose there can 
be any finality in ship development, any more than there has been or can be in the 
development of weapons used in military warfare; a knowledge of conditions will 
enable us, as we should, to lead the way in this development, instead of being, as 
we generally are in matters military, the last in the race. This is a serious matter, 
and requires all the attention the authorities can give it, for while other nations‘in 
their naval academies have thorough and systematic courses of instruction, in naval 
history, tactics, strategy, and the operations of naval warfare, working out regular 
war games, and laying special stress on the framing, transmission, and interpreta- 
tion of orders by writing and telegram, we practically do nothing of the sort, and 
leave everything to chance. 

Admiral Cotomp: We have had a long debate, and it is very late. I 
ought to have a great deal to say, but I will endeavour to make what I have to 
say as short as possible. I should like to reassure Sir Spencer Robinson at the 
very first as to anything personal between Sir Charles Nugent and myself. There 
is not the slightest personal feeling. We are excellent friends. We like to hit one 
another under the fifth rib sometimes, it is pleasant for both of us. But he gives 
me quite as good as I give him. There is no personal feeling between us: we are 
theoretical antagonists. I would like the audience to carry this fact away with 
them, that my paper argues one point, and one point only. Sir Spencer Robinson 
is a little mistaken in finding fault with me for not taking into consideration more 
largely the defence of our commerce. I was not considering the defences of the 
Empire, I was considering simply the naval defence of the United Kingdom, and 
I wanted to show that, so far as I can understand, there are only two ways in 
which the naval defence of the United Kingdom can be carried out: the one is by 
blockading, which I have called Lord St. Vincent’s system ; and the other by con- 
centrating the naval force in some home port or ports, and waiting in a defensive 
attitude. What I wished to have brought out in the discussion, and which has not 
been brought out, is, whether there is any third way of looking at naval defence. No 
speaker has pointed out any third way. I must therefore take it that I am confirmed 
in my belief that there is no third way, and that when we regard naval defence, we 
must regard it in either of those two ways, and we must prepare our fleet for acting as 
a defensive force in either of those two ways, and in no other. And if we say that 
we are going to abandon blockade, we must say at the same time that we are going 
to fall back on Lord Howe’s system, and that Lord Howe’s system, the concentration 
of our naval forces at home, pre-supposes the abandonment of our commerce. I 
want that made perfectly clear, that those two things are before us, and nothing 
else. My paper is simply an argument to show that there are those two policies 
before us, and no other, and to steady the mind of the country, and, if I can, to 
concentrate it on the point that there are only those two policies, and that the Navy 
must be prepared for either of them. If we say we are not prepared, and that we 
cannot carry out the policy of blockade, we must fall back upon a system of concen- 
trating at home, which is virtually the abandonment of our commerce, and I want 
to make it perfectly certain what that abandonment of our commerce means; 
because, as I understand it, it is the first step to our downfall. I most firmly 
believe that if you allow your commerce to be impeded or stopped, as the German 
commerce was in the Franco-German War, if it comes to pass that our ships 
cannot freely leave and enter our ports, cannot freely cross the sea backwards and 
forwards, [ look upon it that the downfall of this country begins from that moment. 
I see no way out of it. But I want to point out this, that if you carry out this 
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system which I have called Lord St. Vincent’s system, I wish you to believe that 
it would not be a very expensive business, that if you will avoid spending your 
money in other directions, unless it be shown to be absolutely necessary, the cost of 
carrying out Lord St. Vincent’s policy would not be so very heavy. But that if 
you do carry that policy out, you protect your commerce in the first instance, and 
because you have protected your commerce, you have absolutely protected every- 
thing else in the United Kingdom. There is no escape from the fact that if your 
ships are free to enter and leave their ports, it is a truism to say that those ports 
themselves must be free from attack. My paper is nothing but that I say in my 
own belief that the blockade system is the system which we ought to work for, and 
begin about to-morrow, and to build our ships on purpose for it. But if you differ 
from me, if you say, and the country says, “ We cannot carry out this blockade 
system,”’ very well, content yourself with what you have got. I believe the country 
itself is secure with our present forces at the present moment, because I believe we 
should inevitably concentrate them at home. But we should, as has been said just 
now, most likely abandon the Mediterranean, that would be the beginning, and in 
abandoning the Mediterranean, it is the letting out of water from the first ; for 
you would have to abandon your commerce, your commerce, in fact, would leave 
you; and at the end of the war, if you did not encourage other nations to turn 
against you, seeing that you were turning against yourself, you would at any rate 
find you had fallen altogether from your very high place. I think, instead of 
answering separately the questions that were put, that general statement is sufficient, 
considering the lateness of the hour. But I must enforce, if I can, one point in 
my paper. Speakers have not understood what the history of the question of what 
we are beginning to call a flanking fleet, is. They have not understood that if there 
were such a thing as an ironclad fleet at Portland, that that is an absolute protection 
for every part of the coast of England against a large organized hostile attack until 
it itself is beaten. I say that, because naval history tells it in every page. It has 
always been the case. Right through from the very beginning of naval war, Officers, 
when they have proposed to make attacks on territory, have had to abandon them 
because they have heard a mere rumour that there was a fleet at sea. In the case 
of the Spanish Armada, as has been pointed out by Professor Laughton, if Medina 
Sidonia had masked the English fleet in Plymouth, the chances are that invasion 
would have succeeded. What really prevented it from succeeding was the action of 
the English flanking fleet. It was impossible to carry out the invasion in the face 
of that fleet. Again at the end of history you have Persano the Italian Admiral 
doing precisely the same thing. He goes to bombard Lissa, and is preparing to 
land, not having masked the Austrian fleet. In the middle of his operations, the 
Austrian fleet comes out, and we know the result. But all through history you 
can find that this action of the flanking fleet is a complete defence, and down to 
what we must call the other day it was so. The French fleet in the Baltic during 
the Franco-German War twice prepared to bombard Colberg. Colberg is a town 
on the southern coast of the Baltic, a fortified town which was to be bombarded by 
the ironclad fleet and nothing else, and with no preparation. Therefore there was 
no trouble about it, no organization had to be taken in hand. They intended to 
bombard this, made all their preparations, and were about to put to sea to do it, 
when they heard a false rumour that the blockade of the Jahde was raised. 
Instantly they postponed it, although the German fleet at the Jahde was much in- 
ferior to theirs, and although it was 600 or 700 miles off. A second time, some weeks 
afterwards, finding that this was a false rumour, they proceeded actually within 
150 miles of Colberg all ready to bombard it, when they heard a second time, and 
this time truly, that the blockade of the German fleet was raised : they immediately 
dropped it. They dared not undertake even the light business of the simple bom- 
bardment of a coast town, because there was the neighbourhood, 700 miles off, 
of a German inferior fleet. If that were an isolated case, I should not speak so 
strongly, but it is not an isolated case. All through the line of naval history that 
has been the case, and therefore I do wish you to bear this in your mind, that if 
you fall back upon Lord Howe’s system and abandon your commerce, you will have 
the territories of these islands perfectly untouched, because no fleet can touch them 
until it has beaten your fleet on your own coast, and that, therefore, the money 
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which you are now spending on your fortifications is money really thrown away. If 
you like, after you have prepared to blockade the enemy in his ports wherever he 
may be, and to keep him there safe, if you have money to spend afterwards, I have 
not the slightest objection to your spending it on your fortifications. I think every 
naval Officer will reject the view taken by Sir Charles Nugent. I do not think he 
quite meant it. I do not think we are all tax grabbers, the Navy on its side, and the 
Army on its side, to get as much money out of the country as we can. I am quite 
sure there are very few naval Officers who hold that view. I think it was very 
well put by Captain Henderson that the Navy, asa rule, wants to see the whole 
thing taken up as a whole, and worked as a whole. And I should like, before I sit 
down, to point out to Colonel Brackenbury that when I am attacking fortifications— 
because I say the best fortification you can have in any case is a movable fleet, 
there is no better—that when I attack them specially, I am not attacking the 
Army or the militia or the volunteers. My view is what Captain Henderson has 
so well said, that the Army at present is ona false scent, that it is mixing itself 
with defensive questions, when all through its glorious history it has been an attack- 
ing force. That is the point, and I think the Army ought to take that seriously to 
heart. Its business is to organize itself and go and take its place as it has always 
done. But for defensive purposes I hold that the militia such as would be left at 
home and the volunteers if properly organized, the 400,000 of them, would be 
ample. But I would not take a man away from them. I would say organize them 
properly, because what they do is this, they prevent any foes of ours from thinking 
for a moment of invading this country, unless they do it with a very large force ; 
and because they cannot do it except with a very large force they put it out of their 
head altogether, and in that way leave out of naval consideration the question of 
invasion. But still, even invasion is put out of the way, and postponed and made 
absolutely impossible if you carry out the system of blockade which Lord St. Vincent 
inaugurated. 

The CuarrMAN (Earl Cowper): Ladies and gentlemen, I think you will agree with 
me that we have had a most interesting discussion. This system of speaking for ten 
minutes suggests to me, from the very concise and powerful speeches to which it has 
given rise, that it might with advantage be extended to other places, and that there 
would be a great deal more substance in the speeches if that were the case. I cer- 
tainly, for one, shall follow the rule, and shail not probably intrude upon your time so 
long as that. I am glad, as a public demonstration, that this meeting has taken place. 
I quite agree with Captain Fitzgerald that it is necessary at these times that people 
who have the defence of the country at heart should make their views known. We 
all know that there is a steady pressure of public opinion upon the Government at 
all times in favour of diminishing taxation. This is naturai enough on the part of 
those who have to pay. This is a steady and continued pressure. Every Govern- 
ment necessarily feels that if it cuts down the taxes, it must get a certain amount of 
popularity. It is our business to show that though the British people do not wish 
to pay taxes more than they can help, yet that they are, on the other hand, deter- 
mined that the defence of the country shall be attended to, and that our Army and 
Navy shall be in a thoroughly efficient state. No Government, as I say, under our 
present constitution can stand without popularity. Popularity is the breath without 
which they cannot exist. We must therefore show that neither they nor any other 
Government can be popular if they neglect the Army and Navy, or expose us to 
danger from any foreign foe. Iam also glad that this meeting has taken place, 
because of the remarkably good speeches that have been made and the useful hints 
that have been given. Not only have I never presided on an occasion of this sort, 
but I do not think I have ever been at any one of these meetings before, so if I do 
not follow the usual custom you must excuse me. I believe I have, to a certain 
degree, to sum up the result of what has been said to-day, ‘The admirable paper 
with which the business commenced must be fresh in your memory. It was most 
interesting from an historical point of view, calling us back to that golden period 
which every Englishman must look back to with pride and pleasure, when we 
commanded the seas in the way we did in the last great war with France. We 
have been shown that there were then two great rival plans of defence—Lord 
St. Vincent’s, which consisted of blockading the enemy, shutting him up in his 
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own ports, and having a reserve fleet in the Downs, in case he should escape, to 
deal with him in the open sea: and Lord Howe's, which consisted in abandoning 
any idea of blockade, but having two strong fleets ready to move and attack the 
enemy wherever he might be or whenever he might approach our shores. These 
are the plans, chiefly the first of these, Lord St. Vincent’s, which Admiral Colomb 
recommends. I need not go into the question about the Commission of 1860, 
either to attack or defend them,—I think that is a point I need not glance at. 
Admiral Colomb particularly deprecates the idea of much money being spent upon 
our forts, and thinks that though they do no harm the money might be much 
better spent elsewhere. He says steam so far from being against our being able to 
blockade the enemy or against the plan of Lord Howe’s, of keeping a central fleet 
ready to stop invasion, is on the contrary rather in its favour. We can use steam 
as well as our enemies. It does not alter the state of things which existed during 
the last war against us, but is perhaps rather more in our favour. He winds up by 
strongly advocating Lord St. Vincent’s system, so that our commerce should not be 
left to be preyed upon by the enemy. He says if we abandon this, the only thing 
we can do is to fall back upon Lord Howe’splan. This is the substance of Admiral 
Colomb’s paper. At the end of our discussion he reminds us that his paper is not 
by any means on the subject of the defence of the Empire at large, but is entirely 
confined to the question of the defence of our own shores. This may dispose of 
some of the objections that have been made. But in the subsequent discussion 
you have been reminded on the other side that we may not only bave France to 
deal with, but we may possibly have a combination of France, America, and Russia, 
or at all events any two of them. Now it would be almost impossible to conceive 
that we could blockade all these great Powers at once and keep them all within 
their ports ; it would require a far greater navy than any we are ever likely to 
have. It has been also represented that a bare majority in the days of Lord 
St. Vincent, almost an equal number of ships, were sufficient to keep the enemy at 
home, but that now this would not be the case. The introduction of steam and 
other things make us feel that we are no longer in the proud position of being able 
with an equai force to shut up the enemy within his ports, which is very nearly 
what we could do in former days. It was also said that the necessity of keeping 
the fleet supplied with coals would compel ships to leave their stations very often, 
and to be reinforced by others more than they were then. Sir George Elliot has 
told us that it would require in his opinion at least two to one in these days to shut 
up anenemy. We must be twice as strong as he is, which makes things different 
to what they were in the days of Lord St. Vincent. We have been reminded by 
Admiral Hamilton that it is a mistake to think we have always had the command 
of the sea in former days, and that there have been several times in which we had 
not, and that even in former days occasionally the Channel was for a short time at 
the mercy of the enemy. Certainly I would not pretend to decide between these 
experts on both sides who have laid their views before us. I should be very vain 
indeed if I gave any opinion on the matter, but I do think it is an unfortunate 
thing that there is so little unanimity among our experienced men and the great 
sailors of this country who understand the business. This is a great difficulty for 
the Government to contend against. But we all agree that it won’t do that they 
should ride off upon this or make it an excuse for doing nothing. There are certain 
things upon which everybody is agreed. They are all agreed we must have guns 
and we ought to have had them long ago; we must have guns for the ships we 
have, and our coaling stations throughout the world must be strengthened and 
protected. Everybody agrees that the naval forces of this country must be in- 
creased. As I say, it won’t do for those in authority to say that they will do 
nothing because there is not unanimity as to what they are todo. Wehave got to 
such a state of thingsthat any vigorous policy with anything reasonable to reeommend 
it, and a strong body of opinion amongst professional men to back it up, and any 
reasonable policy of this kind, even though it may not be the best possible policy, 
is better than doing nothing. I will say nothing more except one word upon an 
ailusion made at the end of the paper to an association of which I have the honour 
of being Chairman, for encouraging volunteer assistance in the defence of our sea- 
ports and our commerce against privateers or other small vessels which might be 
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sent out by the enemy in time of war, and which would be sent out, however close 
a blockade we might succeed in maintaining. This association is not in a very 
flourishing condition. We have a great number of very good names upon our Com- 
mittee. We made a pretty good start some time ago when there was what was 
called the Russian scare and we thought we were going to war with Russia; but 
the feelings of the public on the subject when that was over rather went to sleep, 
and we found we had very great difficulty in getting money, and we had very great 
difficulty in rousing local effort which is what is really necessary. But I think the 
difficulty of rousing local effort is partly because people are still waiting to see what 
the Government themselves mean to do, and how much they intend to leave to local 
effort, and also because every movement is difficult to start. But T cannot but 
believe when I look at the magnificent volunteer force which there is in this 
country, and the patriotism and military ardour and public spirit which has given 
rise to it, even though it was coldly looked upon at first,—I cannot but believe that 
this same spirit if properly roused and directed will take another form in our 
sea-coast towns, and that there will be naval volunteers manning boats provided 
by private means, and a force that will be ready to take its place and co-operate 
with the Government in securing our coasts from attack. I am sure you will all 
join with me in thanking Admiral Colomb for his very able paper. 


ST. LUCIA. 
By a Navan Orricer. 


Art Port Castries, in the Island of St. Lucia, in the West Indies, the 
works now in progress for rendering the harbour suitable as a coal- 
ing station are well advanced. 

This port has been selected for the fortified naval coal depot in the 
Windward Islands in preference to Barbados, where, hitherto, men of 
war have been in the habit of receiving their principal supplies of 
coal, and which is also the head-quarters of the troops in the West 
Indies. 

Although from a naval point of view Castries is not without some 
drawbacks as a port of call for the receipt of supplies, still in all 
probability it will in time of war sufficiently serve the purposes in 
view. 

The harbour is a long narrow inlet on the west side of the island, 
and lies about E.S.E., and W.N.W.; at the inner end the water space 
widens out somewhat, and the further increase of this is an important 
feature in the work now going on. At the eastern extremity or 
head of the harbour on low ground, part of which has been reclaimed 
from it, stands the small old-fashioned town of Castries. The town 
is bounded on its western side by the waters of the bay, which then 
narrowed to about half its width extends a short distance further to 
the eastward, thus occupying the north side of the town. This 
situation gives, what is for the size of the place, a large water 
frontage, and advantage is being taken of it in the wharves now 
under construction. 
2R2 
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The town is laid out in rectangular blocks, the streets being 
parallel or at right angles to one another. Many of the houses are 
curious little old buildings of the fashion of the beginning of the 
present century or perhaps earlier, but the majority of dwellings, 
being those of the coloured people, are small wooden houses and huts, 


some of a very wretched description, and the general appearance of 


the town is anything but clean and sanitary. 

The new works are directed with two main objects, first the con- 
struction of wharves, second the increase of deep-water space. These 
objects are correlative, a. larger wharfage demanding increased 
harbour space and vice versa, so that from economical reasons it will 
be advisable to extend the one without strict regard to the other. 

The work actually decided on and for which the sum of 70,000/. 
has been voted by the Island Legislature, was commenced in October, 
1885, and will, it is expected, be completed about November next, 
unless any modification of the existing plans be introduced. It is 
probable that some moderate extension of these plans will be ap- 
proved, with a consequent increase of expenditure. 

The increase of water space is being attained hy deepening the 
water generally where required, and by the actual removal of coral 
patches, all of which is accomplished by a powerful steam dredger. 
So much of the matter dredged up as is suitable is being used to 
reclaim some low and swampy land at the extreme end of the bay to 
the north of the town. 

Supposing the improvements to the port to be executed according 
to the present estimates and intentions, the state of things will about 
the end of this year be as follows :—The town will appear as if it had 
been built out into the south-east corner of the harbour, being 
bounded by the water on the greater part of its western and northern 
sides, the wharves of which will meet at the angle. On the northern 
front will be the principal wharf having a frontage of 650 feet in 
length with a minimum depth of water of 27 feet close alongside and 
extending to a distance of 600 feet perpendicularly from the wall. 
The massive construction of this wharf will make it capable of with- 
standing any conceivable weight placed on it. The western front 
will have a wharf made of timber and givinga depth of water of 
18 feet close alongside and along a length of four or five hundred 
feet. | 

The deep-water space in the inner part of the harbour will not be 
great, but if suitable and strong moorings are laid down so that 
vessels may be secured head and stern it is probable that at least 
four first-class men-of-war or Atlantic liners, four vessels of rather 
more moderate dimensions, and a considerable number of smaller 
ones may be accommodated, whilst still leaving a passage in and out. 
The possibilities, however, of increasing this space by dredging are 
very great and they depend simply on the cost, which would not be 
heavy. But the amount already voted by the Island Legislature is 
very large for so small a place, and any advance of works on the 
present project could scarcely be for local interests only; it is not, 
therefore, reasonable to expect the island to undertake anything 
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further without some guarantee from the Imperial Government, which 
has, as yet, shown no signs of an intention to assist in the cost. The 
present limit of depth of dredging, viz., 27 feet, is not all that could 
be wished for heavy men-of-war, as it would prevent their getting 
alongside the wharves and would leave only a very confined space for 
them anywhere in the harbour; the Admiralty might, therefore, 
following established precedents, give a subsidy for each foot of ad- 
ditional depth that they wished to have. The increase of the space 
by extra dredging might also fairly be undertaken by the Admiralty, 
men-of-war then having a right to claim certain accommodation in 
the port. It also seems highly desirable that the Admiralty should at 
once secure space for a dock (there is an admirable site still vacant), 
land for coal sheds, and a right of using the wharves as required. It 
is scarcely to be expected that such advantages will be obtained, when 
once the commerce of the port is established, without the payment 
of heavy compensation. The development of the port is, it is true, 
still a matter of probability rather than of certainty, but the cutting 
of the Isthmus of Panama can hardly fail to be of advantage to a 
place so safe and so well arranged as Port Castries will be. 

The portion of Port Castries inside of the Cocoa Nut and Vielle 
Ville shoals may be termed the inner harbour, and that immediately 
outside of those shoals the outer harbour. There is no proposal for 
any alteration to the outer harbour, and as it consists mainly of a 
narrow passage there is no available anchorage ground in it; a few 
vessels might, however, be perfectly well berthed, for coaling, at head 
and stern moorings, at any time unless blowing from the westward, 
which is rare even in the non-trade wind season. 

The actual capabilities of the inner harbour at this present time 
(February, 1888) are as follows :— 

One vessel of about 240 feet in length and drawing 20 feet of 
water can be berthed for coaling purposes at a temporary pier at the 
eastern extremity of the north wharf now building, and vessels to a 
length of 270 feet and with 15 feet draught can be berthed alongside 
the western shore, or wharf, if it can be so called, for it is in fact a 
wooden embankment in an unsound state and requiring early atten- 
tion. Not secured to the shore, but moored head and stern and 
closely placed, there is space for perhaps two first-class men-of-war, 
for two more large vessels of not over 27 feet draught, and for several 
smaller vessels, whilst still leaving a passage of about 600 feet in 
width. i 


Coal. 


The Admiralty contractors, Messrs. Barnard, Peters, and Co., keep 
a stock of 3,000 to 4,000 tons of coal which they deliver on board to 
all customers at 27s. 6d. per ton, and at the rate of about 40 to 50 
tons an hour; this is done at the wharves as above mentioned, and 
for ships at anchor the coal is taken alongside in a hulk. Looking 
to the future it is expected that about June next the middle part of 
the new north wharf toa length of 300 feet will be completed and 
ready for use, vessels to this length and of a draught of 27 feet will 
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then (if permitted) be able to coal alongside it. It is intended that 
vessels shall be thus coaled at a rate of 50 to 60 tons an hour. 


Proposals as to the Works. 


As already mentioned the work at present estimated for is to be 
finished about November next, but it is strongly advocated that the 
western wharf, instead of being renewed in timber, should be re-con- 
structed entirely in the same style as the northern wharf, and with a 
minimum depth alongside of 18 feet. This would be so great an im- 
provemeht on the present plan that it is much to be hoped it may be 
carried out. The wharfage would then be sufficient for the size of the 
harbour, and further improvements and additions to this would con- 
sist in dredging, the laying down of moorings, &c., and possibly the 
construction of a graving dock. The extent, however, to which the 
harbour works are now to be carried depends on the funds available, 
and these funds being rather limited a further question has been 
raised as to the completion of the western wharf, it being maintained 
on one hand that this should be done at once, and on the other hand 
enlargement of the water space of the harbour is the first necessity. 

On these points it may be observed that the north wharf would well 
supply all the necessities of the port in the immediate future, and 
that as any addition to this wharf-accommodation would be out of 
proportion to the present harbour space, it would seem advisable 
that further dredging to remove shoals, and consequent enlargement 
of the harbour, should receive the first attention; but it is urged 
that the present state of the western embankment is such that it 
must be taken in hand very shortly, and it would be waste to expend 
a large sum on it either in temporary repairs or in carrying out 
the present insufficient project of a new wharf of timber alone. 


Harbour Works. 


The operations now in progress for the improvement of the port 
consist, as has been before mentioned, in deepening the harbour and in 
constructing a wharf. The deepening is effected by a steam dredger 
which, if required, would work to a depth of 30 feet; although in 
this case the standard maximum is only 27 feet. The machine is 
so powerful that it removes coral as readily as mud—coral banks 
are, therefore, no special difficulty. 

The masonry wharf now under construction is being made in the 
following way :—The face consists of a double row of what may be 
considered as gigantic piles; the heads of these are tied back to the 
land to prevent their being forced outwards, and the space behind 
is then filled in. The piles are, in fact, large cylinders of concrete 
work, each cylinder being built up in a series of rings placed one 
on another. The rings are made on the spot, the stone for the 
concrete being quarried near at hand and broken by a special 
machine into pieces of the proper size. The concrete is then made 
and rammed into moulds constructed to produce the exact shape 
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of ring required; the lowest one of each pile has a sharp lower 
edge to cut into the ground, the remainder are all alike, and fit one 
another exactly. Hach ring is 5 feet 6 inches in height, with an 
external diameter of perhaps 6 feet, and a thickness of side of about 
1 foot, leaving a hollow centre of about 4 feet in diameter. 

The method of placing is first to lower by machinery the bottom 
or cutting ring into its place, then to continue to place other rings 
one upon the other over it, the whole cylinder sinking gradually until 
the proper depth is attained and the upper ring is at the right height 
forthe quay. As the cylinder sinks the ground is dug out from the 
centre by a special machine lowered into it, and a diver is sent down 
occasionally to clear away under the lower edge of the cylinder itself. 
The longest pile or cylinder is 65 feet, but generally a firm bottom. is 
found at a less depth. Frequently, however, it happens that after 
going down a few feet, the cylinder will not sink any lower; iron 
weights are then piled on to it, and at last it starts down with a 
rush, many feet at once. When the cylinders are in place the inter- 
stices between them are filled in, the interior of each cylinder is filled 
up solid with concrete, the heads of them are properly secured back 
to the land, bollards for the wharf are fastened in place and a sub- 
stantial layer of concrete is placed over the upper ends of all the 
cylinders. The space behind being then filled up with earth, &c., so 
as to join the work to the land at the back; nothing remains but to 
complete the surface by paving or as desired. 


Defences. 


One of the great recommendations of Port Castries as a coaling 
station is its facility of defence; the old works were efficient in their 
day, but are now quite obsolete ; new forts are, however, decided on, 
and it is expected that they will be commenced in March of the present 
year; the object of them will, no doubt, be to keep hostile ships and 
gunboats at a distance, but other measures will be necessary against 
torpedo attacks; the narrow entrance to the harbour gives such 
advantages for suitable protection that simplicity and efficiency should 
be easily combined. 


The Imperial Government and St. Lucia. 


It is worth consideration as to how far it is good policy on the 
part of the Imperial Government to spend a considerable sum of 
money on the fortifications of a place in which they have no useful 
proprietary rights, seeing that it is so difficult to find the requisite 
amounts for the protection of the coaling stations, which are of 
primary importance. At St. Lucia the Admiralty have, apparently, 
no property, nor is there belonging to the Imperial Government any 
ground which is suitable, either for coal stores or for the construction 
of a dock. The wharf now in progress belongs to the Colonial 
Goyernment, and although from the island being a Crown Colony the 
Imperial Government could at present make its will predominant, 
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this would not be the case were a Constitution (otherwise self-govern- 
ment) to be granted to it. Now, although Port Castries may not in 
all respects be considered the best spot in the Windward Islands for a 
naval station, still, it is unlikely that any other island will provide the 
money necessary, or in any other way endeavour to form a rival 
establishment ; it would, therefore, seem advisable that a dock suitable 
for the largest ships should be provided. For this there is a very 
good site on the reclaimed land at the head of the harbour, and also 
ample accommodation for coal stores and asmall naval yard. 

It seems most advisable that the Admiralty should at once, by 
purchase or by subsidy and agreement, obtain a right to use the public 
wharves as required, and that they should also obtain the necessary 
sites for carrying out any possible works in the future; the land 
would, no doubt, be bought now at a much lower price than will be 
possible after the port is developed, and should the Admiralty not 
wish to make immediate use of it it would let without difficulty. The 
best plan as to naval coal stores would seem to be that the Admiralty 
should erect and fully prepare them ready for any emergency in war, 
and then if coal can be obtained locally with more economy by con- 
tract, the store sheds might be leased with power to resume their use 
in time of war. 

The carrying out of these works is a serious investment for so 
small a place, but it is probable that the increased commerce conse- 
quent on the improvements will enable the Government to raise money 
by proper imposts so as to repay both capital and interest; until, how- 
ever. this increase of commerce be fairly established, the taxation of it 
should be very cautiously commenced. 

In the circumstances of the case there seems to be every reason for 
the Imperial Government assisting the work of improvement by an 
appropriate subsidy ; this might be either a sum of money down, or 
it might be paid for certain stipulated works; this last system of 
payment has been before adopted by the Admiralty in various cases— 
a common form of it being to pay a private firm so much per foot of 
enlargement of a dock over and above a certain minimum and up to 
a stipulated maximum. In Port Castries this principle might well be 
applied for the removal of certain shoals, and as the present dredging 
only goes to a depth of 27 feet, anything above that, being solely 
required by men-ot-war, would almost necessarily be paid for by the 
Imperial Government. 


General Advantages of St. Lucia. 


The advantages of St. Lucia as the naval coaling station are not, 
however, limited to Port Castries. It is said that when on the con- 
clusion of peace a readjustment of the possessions of the West India 
Islands took place, St. Lucia was retained by Great Britain owing to 
its great value as a naval basis. This value depended on its weatherly 
position, the careening harbour of Castries and the anchorage for 
fleets in or off Gros Islet Bay. The weatherly position is now of no 
advantage; the harbour, in the absence of a deck or dockyard, has its 
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principal value as a coaling station, but the anchorage for a fleet is 
still a necessary adjunct of the neighbouring port ; the harbour itself 
being too small to receive a fleet, the ships of war could either come 
in by turns for coal, or convenient coaling vessels could, during the 





trade-wind season, be taken out to Gros Islet Bay—a distance of 4 or 
5 miles. This bay, situated to the north of the entrance to Port 
Castries, has good anchorage in 8 to 12 fathoms of water with, as 
a rule, a smooth sea; the actual anchorage ground in less than 
20 fathoms water, extends to seaward in all directions within a radius 
of about two miles. 


Health. 


St. Lucia has the reputation of being unhealthy ; if it be so, there is 
no cause for wonder in the ill-built town of Castries, on its low site 
almost level with the sea, and its apparent indifference to cleanliness. 
The thick vegetation and overgrown state of the surrounding country, 
with its scarcity of roads, must also exercise an unwholesome influence 
on Europeans; but there seems to be no reason why strict sanitary 
measures should not be enforced for the town, and Europeans not 
accustomed to the climate would do well to live at some little distance 
and on rising ground. The construction of additional roads, both 
for exercise and change, and the reduction of the superabundant 
vegetation near the settlement, would no doubt have a great effect on 
health and spirits. From the point of view of health the country at 
the north-west part of the island, near Gros Islet, seems far superior 
for a dwelling-place to the vicinity of Castries: the land is less hilly, 
and it has the advantage of receiving the trade wind almost direct 
from the sea, and without interruption. 


Military. 


It is easy to understand that the removal of the military head- 
quarters and of the bulk of the troops from Barbados to St. Lucia, as 
is now said to be proposed, will be extremely distasteful alike to the 
military and to the inhabitants of Barbados; but the change once 
made, there does not seem any reason why a soldier’s life in picturesque 
St. Lucia, teeming as it does with glorious military reminiscences, 
should be so much less pleasant than in the overcrowded and closely- 
cultivated island of Barbados, which contains far less of natural 
interest than the sister island. In any case, if general public interests 
seem to require the change, it will no doubt be cheerfully acquiesced 
in. 

The brilliance of this undertaking on the part of St. Lucia is worthy 
of admiration; it has been conceived in a bold spirit, and the work 
appears to be as thorough and sound in execution as it is unques- 
tionably rapid in being carried out. Port Castries will, when finished, 
be a most useful little harbour, both for commerce and for war, and 
the undertaking well deserves to be both assisted and made use of by 
the Imperial Power. 
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Part I.—Historical. 


To Frederick the Great belongs the honour of having originated 
horse artillery. 

In the year 1759, at the camp of Landshut, there was formed by 
him a brigade of ten light 6-pr. guns. This is undoubtedly the 
beginning of horse artillery, and it is interesting to know he was the 
founder. The late Captain Nolan, 15th Hussars, observes that—‘“‘ It 
was a favourite saying of Frederick’s that three horsemen in the 
enemy’s rear do more than fifty in front, and his Generals always 
tried to attack front, flank, and rear at the same time. In the two 
first attacks, or in front and flank they generally succeeded. How 
they did so has remained a mystery to this day. It, however, appears 
that they generally seized the moment when the combined use of 


1 T will not vouch for the correctness of these figures. I have consulted many 
authorities, but they vary considerably. 
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artillery and infantry, or the use of either singly, had made an 
impression, and then dashed in, or they rapidly gained the enemy’s 
flank and charged home. But of twenty-two great battles fought by 
Frederick or his Generals, the cavalry thus employed decided the fate 
of fifteen.” 

It was this “ Frederick the Great,” the believer in cavalry and flank 
attacks, who invented horse artillery. That the new creation was 
ardently approved by the King is clear from the fact that he 
himself undertook the drill and instruction. In the campaigns of 
1778, Frederick had increased the number of horse artillery batteries 
to seven; while in 1806 they had risen to twenty. 

The French and Swedish armies adopted this arm in 1791, and we 
in 1793, A and B troops being then formed. 


Formation of Royal Horse Artillery in England. 





January 1,1793............| A and B troops raised. 
November 1, 1793..........| Cand D troops added. 
November 1, 1794..........| Eand F troops added. 


September, 1801 ...........| G troop added. 
PRS; AR sans ee sens caens | H troop added. 
February 1, 1805...........| Land K troops added. 
SUL; USCS: 0:05 <5 o'0\en0.s S006 | Land M troops added. 





Also two rocket troops before 1813. 


The above table shows us the growth was rapid, as in twelve years 
the two troops had risen to twelve. 

While, however, this arm was growing at home, we must turn to 
India to learn something of the reason, and to observe the crisis it 
had passed through. For thirty years Frederick’s was the only horse 
artillery in Europe, but in 1792 a new. feature came into play. 

While the one great military commander of the 18th century had 
created horse artillery, the other, Napoleon the Great, had, as he 
at this time thought, improved on it, and created “ galloper guns.” 
Fer te each regiment of cavalry in some of his curiously named 
“corps Varmeée de cavalerie” he had attached guns. 

This new project, though not tried in England, was, however, given 
an extensive trial in India. In the “ Official History of the Madras 
Army,” we read :— 

“On the 5th January, 1799, Government determined to attach a 
proportion of horse artillery to each regiment of European dragoons 
and native cavalry, and on the 13th of the same month the following 
order was issued by the Commander-in-Chief for the purpose of 
carrying out the measure :— 

“* he plan adopted by Government for attaching flying artillery to 
cavalry corps having been communicated to the heads of regiments 
respectively, the Commander-in-Chief is now pleased to direct that 
the detail of European artillery and gun lascars to be attached to each 
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regiment be sent to the several corps from the Ist and 2nd battalions 
of artillery agreeably to the following arrangements, viz., 1 Lieutenant- 
Fireworker, 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 syrang, 2 second tindals, and 
20 lascars for each regiment of European dragoons, and 1 sergeant, 
1 gunner, 1 first tindal, and 18 lascars for each regiment of native 
cavalry.’ 

“The Commandants of the battalions of artillery were directed to 
select the most active and intelligent non-commissioned officers and 
men for this duty.”—(Vol. ii, p. 342.) 

In Bengal these galloper guns were tried likewise, only that there 
no artillery Officer seems to have been given to work them, that duty 
being undertaken by a cavalry Cornet. Captain William Thom, an 
Officer of the 25th Light Dragoons, speaks as an eye-witness of their 
training under the superintendence of Lord Lake :— 

‘“‘ Here (Panurge) it was that during the preceding winter months 
(1802-3)* the several cavalry regiments belonging to the King’s 
Service and that of the Company on the Bengal Station were 
assembled, and exercised in conjunction according to a uniform 
system of evolutions by Colonel St. Leger under the immediate 
inspection of the Commander-in-Chief, whose headquarters were at 
this place. Among the different military improvements practised on 
these occasions, the use of the galloper guns was one of the most 
important, as afterwards appeared in the terror which they produced 
on the Mahratta Horse. 

“ Two of these guns of 6 lbs. were attached to each regiment, and 
nothing could exceed the celerity and exactness of the mancenvres 
made with them at full speed by this large body of cavalry, whose 
combined movements, conducted with the most perfect order and in a 
spirit of emulation, gave certain promise of the glory which in the 
space of a few months afterwards covered their labours.” 

That these cavalry or galloper guns did not belie their training is 
abundantly proved. We read of them, for instance, at the attack 
preceding the storming of Allyghur, when they spread such dismay 
among the enemy’s horse on 29th August, 1803, that they invariably 
receded from their fire without hazarding an engagement. And a few 
days later we read of them at the battle of Delhi. Captain Thom 
thus describes the final encounter :— 


“ Battle of Delhi. 
“11th September, 1803. 

“Orders being now given to charge the enemy with the bayonet, 
the whole line tired a volley; and, headed by their Commander-in- 
Chief, rushed forward with such impetuosity that the enemy gave 
way, and fled with the greatest precipitancy in all directions. Imme- 
diately, as soon as the troops halted, after making this furious charge, 
pursuant to the directions of General Lake, they broke into column 
of companies; by which mancuvre the whole of the cavalry, both 
European and native, charged through the intervals with their 
galloper guns, and thus rendered the victory complete, pursuing the 
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enemy to the banks of the Jumna, where prodigious numbers of them 
perished in the river. 

‘On this occasion the galloper guns did great execution upon the 
fugitives ; while, on the right, a party of cavalry dislodged and put to 
flight a body of the enemy, who had previously retired and taken 
post in a village.” —(Page 113.) 


At the battle of Laswarree we read of them again—where they 
were used in a new capacity, viz., as massed—four distinct batteries 
being thus formed for the support of the infantry. The following is 
an extract from the despatch of General Lake on that memorable 
engagement, Ist November, 1803 :— 

“ His Excellency’s best thanks and acknowledgments are due to 
the wile of the cavalry, who were engaged on the morning of the 
[st instant, for the intrepidity and courage they displayed. The 
cavalry gallopers were served in a manner to reflect great credit on 
the Officers in charge of them and the men who managed them.” 

Of the former who distinguished themselves in the command of 
batteries of gallopers (sic) the names of Lieutenant Wallace, 27th 
Dragoons, and Lieutenant Dixon, of the 6th Native Cavalry, are 
particularly noticed in his Excellency’s official despatch. 

At Assaye, also, we read of their use again, but a new factor in 
Indian warfare was now about to be tried. 

In January, 1800, nearly four years before Assaye, Lord Wellington, 
who had been desirous of trying the experiment of horse artillery, 
was granted his wish, and a certain Captain Brown—memorable in 
the annals of horse artillery—was selected by him to raise a small 
experimental troop—as it was termed—(now A/B, R.H.A.). 

A small portion of this accompanied Captain Brown to Egypt in 
1801, but when I inform you that it only consisted of two guns and 
nine horses, you will not be surprised to hear it accomplished little. 
It was apparently assisted by the body-guard, of whom, I believe, 
thirty-six were detailed. The “experimental brigade” was not 
employed in the first campaign against the Mahrattds in 1803 in time 
to share in its actions. It joined General Lake in December. 

Captain Brown’s duties at this time cannot have been very clearly 
defined, no handbooks—dear to military minds—had been written for 
his guidance. It is true that he would hear at first hand of the 
glories of Allyghur, Delhi, Laswarree, and Assaye—but his informants 
would, of course, tell him that victory was due to their own cavalry 
guns, and Colonels of dragoon regiments would be sure to look on 
him and his troop in the light of a curious but useless animal. And 
on the 7th June, 1804, without even having been in action, on the 
dispersal of General Lake’s force, the experimental troop accompanied 
the three King’s Regiments of Dragoons! to Cawnpore. 

Brighter days, however, were at hand. On the 3rd September, 
1804, the same troops left that cantonment for a general rendezvous 
at Agra, and it was on October 7th, 1804, that Captain Brown had 
the pleasure of unlimbering his guns before the enemy for the first 
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time at the village of Aring. Major Stubbs, in his “ History of the 
Bengal Artillery,” thus describes it :— 

“Holkar’s Horse were in line with their right on the village, and 
their left extending northwards, and Lake had moved out to surprise 
them, but they were prepared. The despatch says: ‘On perceiving 
this I ordered the horse artillery, under Captain Brown, to advance, 
and on their commencing a brisk cannonade on the enemy’s right, 
these were immediately thrown into confusion, and commenced a 
precipitate flight.’ ” 

It was only three weeks after this that Captain Brown had the 
honour, with his troop, of accompanying General Lake and the 
cavalry in the pursuit of Holkar—a march which has made Lake’s 
name famous in India, and proves that the Duke of Wellington knew 
what he was about when he selected this Captain Brown for the 
experimental brigade. The following is Major Stubbs’s description of 
the surprise of the camp :— 

“Lake, on reaching Aliganj on the morning of the 16th, deter- 
mined to catch up his enemy before they could destroy the place, and 
ordered the cavalry and horse artillery to move on again in the 
evening, leaving Colonel Don, with the infantry and Skinner’s 
irregular horse, to bring on the baggage. ... . When the night was 
nearly past he (Holkar) was alarmed by a not very distant report. 
His attendants believed, and told him, that it was only the usual 
morning gun that was fired at Fatehgarh..... Holkar believed 
his servants. Had not his scouts left Lake late in the afternoon in 
his camp, more than 30 miles off, and resting after a longer march 
than usual? So he thought no more of it. But the avenger was 
very close at hand. Round his tent lay his men with their horses 
picqueted beside them, and wrapped in their blankets, slept un- 
conscious till, as the first gray light of morning appeared, discharges 
of grape from the horse artillery guns told them who had arrived ; 
and they awoke to find the dragoons among them, the 8th Royal 
Irish leading the way. The carnage was considerable, and as the 
discomfited host fled, they were pursued for 10 miles in different 
directions.” 

This march was a distance of 54 miles in 30 hours, or 252 miles in 
13 successive days. (See Appendix I.) 

But the proverbial destruction of horse artillery in its infancy 
nearly overwhelmed the experimental brigade, and Captain Brown’s 
troop would, but for the foresight and decision of Captain Russell 
Deare, have been destroyed. I append Stubbs’s account, but shall 
have occasion to allude to the incident later on. 

“He (Amir Khan) was at last brought to bay at Afzalgarh on the 
2nd March, 1805, and his force dispersed with much loss. But in 
this action occurred one of those unfortunate mistakes which have 
happened more than once, caused by the improper handling of cavalry, 
and resulting in the defeat of a good regiment, and on this occasion 
nearly involving the artillery, taken at a disadvantage, in serious 
disaster. 

“A body of 400 or 500 Rohillas came down upon the English 
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line, where Captain Brown’s troop of horse artillery was stationed ; 
and the General committed the error of ordering the 29th Dragoons, 
who were in rear of the troop, in the second line, to the front to charge. 
But the regiment, after passing through the intervals of the guns, 
had hardly time to re-form their line before the hostile cavalry were 
upon them. Broken by the shock, they were driven back again 
through the line; and the horse artillery, unable to fire into the 
mingled mass of friend and foe, would soon have been involved in a 
calamity from which they could not escape by flight. But on one 
flank of the line stood a squadron of the 8th Roy al Irish Dragoons, 
commanded by Captain George Russell Deare, who seeing his oppor- 
tunity, with the instantaneous decision of a good cavalry leader, 
promptly wheeled his men, and charging down the front, cleared it of 
every living danger.” 

But Captain Brown’s successes, in proving what horse artillery 
could do, was beginning to bear fruit. 

By G. O. G., 8th April, 1805, a troop of Madras Horse Artillery 
was raised, and commanded by Captain Noble (now F/B, R.H.A.). 

While on the 27th January, 1809, the Madras horse artillery was 
augmented again to three troops, and named “the Corps of Horse 
Artillery,” and received a fresh increase on the 1st May, 1810, when 
it was denominated “the squadron of Horse Artillery,” but divided 
into two troops (F and G/B, R.H.A.). 

The question, however, of organizing the arm was still undeter- 
mined. I append extracts from two letters from the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in which he testifies to the efficiency and usefulness of the 
galloper gun system, at the same time expressing a preference for 
horse artillery :-— 


“ To Major-General Dowdeswell. 


“ Fort William, 
“ My dear Sir, “16th August, 1804. 

‘Tf return Colonel Clinton’s Memorandum. I entirely agree with 
Colonel Clinton (Adjutant-General in India) that an establishment of 
horse artillery, such as he proposes, would be highly useful to the 
army, and I concur in all the principles he has laid down. 

‘‘ The artillery attached to regiments of cavalry is not an arm for 

general use ; and, as he observes, on its present establishment is likely 
to embarrass a regiment by providing for its security, or being liable 
to be lost. But still with these inconveniences it has given the 
British cavalry such a superiority over that of the wre that I 
should part with it with much reluctance. 
The horse artillery would also be an extraordinary arm in addi- 
tion to the artillery usually with the corps in line; which would 
undoubtedly give the Commander-in-Chief great advantages in action.” 
—Wellington’s Despatches. 


* Report states that Holkar was so impressed with Brown’s tooop, and so 
anxious to form a similar one, that he offered a lac of rupees for the capture of a 
single gun. This may explain the charge of the Rohillas. 
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“To Major-General Campbell. 


“ Serinqapatam, 
** My dear Sir, 14th Janwary, 1805. 

“...... IT enclose the copy of a letter which I wrote to an 
Officer of rank in Bengal, on the subject of a plan for horse artillery 
on that establishment apon which my opinion was required. 

“ Horse artillery would be desirable, certainly if well arranged with 
proper drivers and a full equipment of persons and means to take 
care of and feed the horses. . . . . . However, there is no doubt that 
horse artillery would on many services, particularly against an Euro- 
pean enemy and near home, be very useful, nay necessary, but I do 
not like to undertake to arrange such an establishment during a 
campaign, because I know I cannot accomplish it.” . . . . —Welling- 
ton’s Despatches. 


The galloper guns had several points in their favour :— 


1. Wherever the cavalry went the guns accompanied them; there 
was no fear of their being left behind, through lack of 
orders, &c. 

2. The cavalry leaders were likely to use them if they could, and 
certain to bring to notice their behaviour if creditable. 

3. The rivalry between regiments would tend to foster their 
efficiency. 

But, on the other hand, as the Duke observed :— 

1. They were liable to deprive a regiment of its freedom and 
security. 

2. The guns were not for general use. 

3. And were used in too fractional parts to be often highly useful. 


The authorities in India were, however, slow in deciding. In June, 
1810, we read of “Gillespie, at the head of the cavalry and Noble’s 
troop of horse artillery,! pursued the enemy for nearly 20 miles, the 
latter repeatedly, but in vain, attempting to rally. The carnage 
among them was very great. About 1,000 were buried in the work 
alone, whilst multitudes were cut down in the retreat. .... . 6,000 
prisoners were taken, including 2 Generals, 2 of General Janssen’s 
Aides-de-Camp, the chief of engineers, the Commissariat-General, and 
heads of all departments, 5 Colonels, 21 Lieutenant-Colonels, 4 Majors, 
70 Captains, 134 Lieutenants. .... . 280 pieces of ordnance and 
several stands of colours also fell into the hands of the captors. Thus 
General Janssen’s entire force of upwards of 13,000 men, nearly all 
fresh from France, was entirely destroyed.” 

So the horse artillery went on increasing side by side with the 
gallopers, which remained at their original strength, and at last the 
Government made up their mind. 

Buckle, in his “ History of the Bengal Artillery,” thus announces 
it :— 

1 This was F/B Royal Horse Artillery, now at Woolwich, under the command of 
Major R. Corbett. 
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“The comparative efficiency of guns collected into batteries, kept 
in order and directed by Officers of the artillery, and of the same 
scattered as battalions and galloper guns, had been proved so strongly 
in favour of the former, that the Government now resolved on follow- 
ing up the practice of European Powers. The gallopers from six 
native regiments were directed to be embodied into two troops of native 
horse artillery at Meerut and Cawnpore, July, 1818, and those of the 
two remaining regiments were some months later withdrawn, and 
formed into a third troop at Nagpoor under Lieutenant George Blake, 
and subsequently Captain Rodber. The horses and troopers accom- 
panied the guns; and as the best horses had generally been given to 
the galloper guns, these troops were exceedingly well provided with 
draught cattle. For Officers the foot artillery was again indented 
on.” 

The Madras Government soon followed the lead from Bengal, and 
on 8th May, 1819, the galloper guns attached to corps of dragoons and 
light cavalry were abolished, and the Madras horse brigade was to 
consist of six troops, viz. :— 

2 Troops 
1 Rocket troop 
3 Troops...... Native. 


\ European 


On 20th November, 1821, the rocket troop was converted into a 
reserve troop, to which in 1824 two fresh troops were added. 
The following table shows the growth in Bengal :— 





Bengal Horse Artillery. 





European. Native. Lascars. 
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We must now, however, turn to the horse artillery at home. The 
Duke of Wellington’s Indian experience of that arm largely influenced 
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its growth at home. 
from 1811 to 1814 in horse artillery in the Peninsula, and the figures 
themselves speak of the use the great Duke found of the arm. B is 
the growth of the corps of Royal Horse Artillery at home and 
abroad. 


The following table A shows the annual changes 


A.—Return of the Royal Horse Artillery attached to the Army under 
the command of the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula and 





























France. 
(Extracted from the Monthly Returns.) 
1811. | 1812. 
eas 
March. | May. | January. April. 
| 
Royal Horse Artillery............ 495 | 499 699 | 728 
| 
1813. | 1814. 
ed z oe 
May. | July. | December. January, | April. 
Royal Horse Artillery + 926 988 | 1016 | 1,007 | 1,012 





From Duncan’s “ History of the Regiment,” vol. 2, p. 308. 


B.—Growth of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
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EIS 6 5i:0;0 6 1,098 1,476 8 guns per troop. 
1796...... 7 1,190 1,330 i A 
1804... 8 1,280 1,136 6 guns per troop. 
Uae 12 1,620 1,704 3 ‘3 
1) 12 1,814 1,704 ” ” 
1 ee 14* 2,675 2,621 3 ” 
DOS yon o 6-5 8 1,181 959 * Counting 2 rocket troops 
7 ee 6 616 317 not included before. 
Ae 6 1,128 1,152 
ESGG: <4 5c 9 1,950 | 1,370 
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Number of Royal Horse Artillery Batteries (since the amalgamation), 
not including Depéts or Riding Troop. 


Wich | Whee 4 Se 
2868... 2:3. 82 | DS72i..6a0Bt | ee: 
Micu | Mina | 
Ce eee) b | 3874. ..00001 | 1883......26 
1866......31 | 1875......80 | 1884......24 
9867... «0.5 80 | 1676. .......80 | 1885......24 
1868......30 | 1877......30 |  1886......24 
1869......30 1878......30 |  1887......20! 
1870......31 a ae a 


I regret we have not time to hear an account of what the horse 
artillery did in the Peninsula. All horse gunners are proud of those 
times. Here is Napier’s account of I/A’s exploit :— 

“The French with one shock drove in all the outguards, cut off 
Norman Ramsay’s battery of horse artillery, and came sweeping in 
upon the reserves and the 7th Division. Their leading squadrons, 
approaching in a loose manner, were partially checked by the British, 
and then a great commotion was observed in their main body. Their 
troopers were seen closing with disorder and tumult towards one point, 
where a thick dust arose, and where loud cries and the sparkling of 
blades and flashing of pistols indicated some extraordinary occurrence. 
Suddenly, the crowd became violently agitated, an English shout 
pealed high and clear; the mass was rent asunder, and Norman 
Ramsay burst forth, sword in hand, at the head of his battery; his 
horses, breathing fire, stretched like greyhounds along the plain, the 
guns bounded behind them like things of no weight, and the mounted 
gunners followed close, with heads bent low and pointed weapons, in 
desperate career.” 

I append one extract from Colonel Duncan’s admirable work :— 

“On the 26th May (1813), the horse artillery moved forward in the 
direction of Salamanca, on approaching which place columns of the 
enemy’s infantry were observed, halted at each side of the town, a part 
of their cavalry being, however, on the left bank of the river to watch 
the movements of the Allies. As the latter advanced, the cavalry 
retired across the bridge into Salamanca, but the infantry for a 
considerable time remained unmoved. In the meantime, Sir Rowland 
Hill’s cavalry and Captain Beane’s troop of horse artillery were ordered 
to push for the ford of Santa Martha a little above the town. As soon 
as the French saw these troops approach the river, they moved off 
with their whole force, which included about 2,500 infantry, 2 or 3 
squadrons of cavalry, and 3 or 4 guns. General Fane, who was in 
command of Sir R. Hill’s cavalry, passed the river in a moment, and 
came up with the French before they had gone 3 miles from Sala- 
manca. They were retiring by squares along the Arivalo Road, which 
leads up the Tormes by Aldea Langua; and on overtaking them the 
horse artillery opened upon their squares with considerable execution. 


' Of these 4 are only 4-gun batteries. In 1886 the number of H.A. guns was 
144; in 1887 and 1888 the number of H.A. guns was 112 only. 
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The pursuit was thus continued for 5 or 6 miles, the horse artillery 
cannonading them from every available point. The artillery fire was 
interfered with by the repeated interposition of the cavalry between 
the guns and the enemy, but was nevertheless very efficient.’’ Accord- 
ing to Colonel Dickson, “. .... . the squares were so shaken by it 
that if the regiments moving on the flank had pushed on, the whole 
force might have been captured. Lord Wellington, however, seeing 
a the cavalry were somewhat exhausted, desisted from further 
i pursuit.” —Duncan’s “ History of the Regiment,” vol. ii, p. 347. 

The horse artillery troop of that day differed in appearance little, if 
at all, from the horse artillery battery on war establishment of ours. 
From Captain Mercer’s “ Journal of G Troop in the Waterloo Cam- 


: paign,” we are enabled to learn its details exactly, and the composi- 
tion of the troop and its daily routine are almost the same as at 
; present. 


Having now briefly considered the growth of horse artillery, we 
must state something of its use and examine how this has been 
exemplified. 


Part Il.—Primary Use. 
The very term “horse artillery” is often misunderstood. Its 
definition, however, is simple. ‘ Artillery capable of moving with 
vavalry,” and therefore it should be clearly understood that if expense 





4 was no object, a large proportion of field batteries would be the better 
F if they could so act. 

4 Expense, however, is a most important object, and hence only a 
: comparatively small portion of the artillery in the field can be so 
j mounted and equipped as to move with cavalry, and the manner in 
3 which these are dressed, and the name by which they are called, has 
2 nothing whatever to say to the actual arm we are now discussing. 

4 Napoleon the Great has a pregnant sentence on the use of guns 
5 with cavalry. 

| ‘“‘ Artillery is more necessary to cavalry than to infantry, as cavalry 
j cannot reply to fire, and can only fight with the steel. It was for the 
| purpose of satisfying this want that horse artillery was created. 
i Cavalry should then always have its batteries with it, whether it 
3 attacks, remains in position, or rallies.” 


Horse artillery therefore was established for the purpose of ‘ re- 
plying to fire,” or to give a defensive power to the cavalry Division. 

Its principal duties therefore will be— 

(1.) With cavalry in recounaissance. 

.) With advanced guards. 
3.) In retreats. 

) With cavalry Division in its fight. 

) With cavalry in pursuit. 
6.) With cavalry in a flanking movement. 

This comprised the primary duty of horse artillery and has con- 
tinued so to the present day. It will be well to consider each of these 
six points and find examples of their use. 
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(1.) With Cavalry in Reconnaissance. 


The object of a reconnaissance is twofold, to discover the enemy’s 
position and forces, and to hide our own. Now it must be abundantly 
clear that cavalry alone will seldom be able to make an enemy dis- 
play his strength. It rests with the artillery to do that, to drive his 
outposts out of villages, to force his infantry to take up a fighting 
position, and in general to get the enemy to show his hand. The late 
German War of 1870 gives us numerous examples of this use for 
horse artillery. The difficulty is which to select. 

Let us take the reconnaissance before Vionville—the following 
extracts are from the German Official Account :— 

‘** Redern’s Hussar Brigade, intended to lead the reconnaissance, had 
moved off from its bivouac at Xonville at 6 a.m., and was formed up 
to the west of Puxieux bottom. ‘To it were attached the four batteries 
of horse artillery which were on the spot” (7.e., the two batteries of 
the 5th Cavalry Division and the two horse artillery batteries of 
the Xth Corps).! 

: : . .« Intelligence had been received from the 
outposts that to the west of Vionville, close to the village, there was 
a hostile cavalry camp, in which cooking was going on, and which in 
other respects was quite off its guard. 

** In point of fact the hussars met with no French patrol to the other 
side of Tronville. Schirmer’s battery unlimbered on a commanding 
height (901) to the north-east of the vill: age, and opened a completely 
unexpected fire at a most effective close range upon this camp of 
Murat’s dragoon brigade, especially upon some squadrons which were 
just moving off to water in a westerly direction. Major Kérber now 
advanced with the other batteries to the same hill, whilst the three 
regiments of cavalry took up a position to cover the line of guns 
(10th Hussars on the right, 17th on the left, the 11th at Tronville, in 
rear of centre). At the very first round of shell the hostile cavalry 
fell into wild confusion. A French ‘squadron indeed attempted to 
advance to the north of the village of Vionville, and a battery to the 
north-west edge of it, but both were unable to hold their ground 
against the fire of the Prussian guns; they speedily followed the rest 
of the cavalry, which abandoned the camp in the greatest haste, and 
disappeared in an easterly direction.? 

About 500 paces west of Vionville, at the point of junction of the 
roads from Mars-la-Tour and Vionville, there is some rising ground 
from which there is an extensive and open view in all directions. To 

! This extract is of the more value from its being thus alluded to in “ The Tactics 
of Field Artillery,” by A. von Schell, Chief of the Staff to the Inspector-General of 
the Prussian Artillery. 

The authorized translation runs thus (page 119) :— 

“In the war of 1870-71, it became apparent that the cavalry Divisions were not 
sufficiently provided with horse artillery and accordingly it was further reinforced, 
- - the morning of V ionville—Mars-la-Tour, and afterwards at the battle of 
Sedan. 

* Had only one battery been with Redern’s brigade, instead of four, the rout 
would have been prevented by the aforenamed French battery. 

. 
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that point Major Kérber now brought up his guns, with a view to 
cannonading the camps of the French infantry and cavalry at Rezon- 
ville. ‘The advance took place by batteries from the left, so that the 
horse artillery battery of the [Vth Army Corps came first into action 
in the angle of the road just mentioned; next to it, and in line with 
it on the right, was the 3rd, then the Ist of the Xth Army Corps, 
while the 2nd still remained temporarily in the position at Tronville. 
“The French camps had just been galloped through and alarmed by 
the hasty retreat of the dragoon brigade in thorough disorder, when 
the above-mentioned batteries directed their fire upon them. Almost 
at the same moment the horse artillery battery of the 6th Cavalry 
Division appeared and opened fire from the south.”! . 
The events that followed are too long to be quoted here. 


(2.) Horse Artillery with Advanced Guard. 


This, to some extent, may correspond with reconnaissauce duties, 
as, for instance, where the reconnaissance before Vionville led to that 
battle, or it may be that of true advance guard work only; viz., to 
give time for the main body of the army to deploy; or to secure a 
defile or pass, &c., ahead. 

The following example from the German Official Account shows the 
value of horse artillery in this capacity :— 

“The Guard Corps moved to Oron and Lémoncourt, whilst the 
brigade of Dragoons of the Guard, with a horse artillery battery, was 
pushed forward towards Dieulouard in order to secure the passage of 
the river at that point. 

“‘ After a ride of 28 miles Captain Prince of Hohenzollern with the 
4th squadron Ist Dragoons of the Guard crossed the Moselle, and took 
part of his men still further west beyond Dieulouard. While the 
remainder of the squadron was engaged in destroying the railway 
station, four trains containing hostile infantry steamed up in succes- 
sion from the direction of Frouard. The enemy only opened a slight 
fire upon the dragoons and quickly returned to Frouard. The battery 
of horse artillery, which had meanwhile come up, sent a few shells 
after them.” (Vol. i, p. 294.) 

This example is of value as showing the distances horse artillery are 
constantly calted upon to travel, and of the value it might have been 
either had it come up sooner or the infantry had shown more spirit.” 


(3.) Horse Artillery covering a Retreat. 

We read that the celebrated Prince de Ligne said, “that he could 
not conceive how an army ever succeeded in retreating.” This 
success to some extent may be secured only by horse artillery and 
cavalry. 

1 In this we see how powerless the cavalry would have been without the artillery, 
and how naturally its fire paved the way for the day’s battle. 

? Note, too, that the Guard Cavalry Division had no batteries permanently 
assigned to it, and the mutual co-operation that should exist between the two arms 
suffered doubtless thereby. 
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Artillery is the great support and rallying point of a defeated 
enemy, and horse artillery undoubtedly, if properly used, checks the 
pursuit and gives time for the cavalry to re-form. But it is just this 
being properly used that has been the great difficulty of horse artillery 
all along, for one instance one can quote of its usefulness, ten can be 
deduced of its being prevented from being of use. Take for example, 
the following passage from ‘ Mercer's Journal ”’ :— 

“My situation now appeared somewhat awkward; left without 
orders and entirely alone on the brow of our position—the hussars 
pickets galloping in and hurrying past as fast as they could—the 
whole French army advancing and already at no great distance. 

“In this dilemma I determined to retire across the dip that separated 
me from Sir 8. O. Vandeleur, and take up a position in front of his 
squadrons, whence after giving a round to the French advance, as 
soon as they stood on our present ground, I thought I could retire in 
sufficient time through his intervals to leave the ground clear for him 
to charge. This movement was immediately executed, but the guns 
were scarcely unlimbered before Sir Ormsby came furiously up, ex- 
claiming, ‘What are you doing here, sir ? You encumber my front, and 
we shall not be able to charge. Take your guns away, sir—instantly, 
I say—take them away.’ It was in vain I endeavoured to explain 
my intentions, and that our fire would allow his charge to be made 
with more effect. ‘No, no; take them away out of my way, sir,’ 
was all the answer I could get.” 

There is no time when the morale and efficiency of troops shine 
forth more than in a retreat. And to the horse artillery especially 
must we look for an esprit de corps that will rise superior to the 
disheartening and demoralizing influences engendered by a retirement. 
In the following extract from the ‘‘ German Official Account of 1866,” 
we see how a Bavarian battery on the Austrian side thus set an 
example to all around it, and had a General ready, if necessary, to 
make use of it :— 

“Being totally without infantry, the cavalry felt itself to be in 
great danger in this mountainous and wooded district ; many alarm- 
ing rumours arose, and although a start of 13 miles had been gained 
so that nothing but hostile cavalry could possibly have followed, still 
a retreat in the direction of Bischofsheim was ordered and commenced 
the same afternoon. The imagination of the men being once excited, 
every trifle gave fresh cause for alarm. When passing the extensive 
forest between Hettenhausen and Gersfeld towards evening, some 
carbines were incautiously discharged in the midst of the columns, and 
a report was spread that the road was already occupied by the 
Prussians, and the retreat of the cavalry cut off. This was sufficient 
to induce the latter to take the road to Briichenau, and in the general 
confusion and the dark night the retreat degenerated into actual 
flight. 

“Only the 3rd Regiment of Cuirassiers and a horse artillery 
battery kept together, and formed a rear guard under the personal 
command of Prince Taxis, which occupied the pass of Dullbach 
towards evening.” (Page 402.) 
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(4.) Horse Artillery with Cavalry Division. 


The duty of the horse artillery commander with a cavalry Division 
is not an easy one. Probably no position entails greater need of 
quickness of eye, judge of ground, and general savoir faire. His 
place must be with the cavalry General in order to look out for 
opportunities. 

His object is to assist the cavalry in their attack, and above all, to 
be ready to defend them in case of defeat. “ A powerful auxiliary in 
the attack, but a friend in need in the hour of danger and defeat.” 
Horse artillery is specially an arm to be used when the enemy 
has committed a fault, as such rapid advantage may be made of it. * 

And it is in this position, when so much is required of the horse 
artillery commander, that’ one thing above all is required of the 
batteries, viz., “ good shooting.” The time to shoot will be extremely 
limited, the range unknown, the very position of the enemy doubtful 
and changing. When, therefore, the battery fires—it must hit or be 
useless. We have had one instance of where cavalry is not to charge, 
viz., in that given of the action at Afzalgarh—where instead of allow- 
ing the horse artillery to fire, and the cavalry then charging, the 
latter did so first, and that, too, through the guns of their friends, 
thus effectually preventing their use. 

Undoubtedly on the decision to attack, the horse artillery should 
gallop on ahead as fast as they can go, from the flank of the cavalry, 
while the latter begin to trot, only increasing their pace when nearing 
the enemy. If, on the one hand, when in action the enemy advances on 
the batteries, good; we want nothing more. The guns will hold their 
own—our friends are nearer to us than they. It is the best thing 
that can happen. Bat after our cavalry pass us, doctors differ as to 
what should be done; some advocate limbering up, and waiting, some 
limbering up and advancing, others remaining still. Perhaps no 
general rule can be laid down. With more than two batteries, it 
would seem wise for one to limber up and advance; the others to 
remain still. Cavalry combats are proverbially uncertain, and the 
time the guns will be of use is in a repulse. Therefore on the whole 
it would seem best to remain in action. If the enemy does repulse the 
attack and advances on the guns, let him, even, perhaps, in some 
cases sending the limbers away. Our looped swords are of advantage 
here, they make it difficult for men to use them. Let them stick to 
their true weapons, the guns, remembering it is the last round that 
tells, and if necessary—and in nine cases out of ten it will not be— 
take shelter under the guns, emerging again when the battery is clear. 
In most cases probably the enemy will not attack the guns, but 
pursue the cavalry, when a spiendid enfilade fire may be kept up. 
But should our repulsed friends stream back on the battery, Von 
Schell and others would fire on friend or foe. He says: ‘The only 
chance of safety is to then fire indiscriminately into the confused 
mass which is surging towards us. It is a sad alternative, to have 
to fire alike at friend and foe, but here the instinct of self-preservation 
overrides all other considerations, and there is always, besides the 
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possibility by so doing of disentangling the mass, and forcing the 
enemy to loose his grip, and to bring him to a standstill. Other 
means, there is none.” 

We have seen how Brown’s battery was saved at Afzalgarh by 
Deare’s charge down its front. The result was the same as if he had 
fired, and the following extract from the Official Account of 1866 
shows, perhaps, how a battery should act 

“Colonel Krug Von Nidda had assembled 3 squadrons of the 6th 
Dragoons, 2 of the 10th Landwehr Hussars, 1 of the 9th Hussars, 
and the 4th Horse Artillery. Battery (Konig), 7th Regiment, near 
Uotlingen, and advanced against the enemy’s right flank by way of 
Greusenheim, where he was joined by the two squadrons of the 
5th Dragoons. This combined brigade had taken up a position about 
one mile from Hettstadt, where a small dell hid it from the enemy’s 
sight and protected it from his fire. Two hostile batteries of twelve 
guns each were seen near the Hettstadt farm-houses fronting to the 
N.W., aud supported by the bulk of the Bavarian cavalry, which 
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Prince Charles had posted behind these batteries to cover his extreme 
right flank. The enemy’s skirmishers were driven back, but had 
discovered the presence of their adversaries. A heavy fire was very 
soon opened in this direction, but produced little effect as all the shells 
flew too high. Hereupon the 6th Chevauxlegers Regiment advanced 
towards the heights which sheltered the Prussian cavalry, and 
charged with the two flank squadrons. Colonel Von Krug sent for- 
ward the 2rd squadron of the 6th Dragoons and the 3rd squadron 
of the 10th Landwehr Hussars to meet them. The Prussian squad- 
rons overthrew the Chevauxlegers, but got into the fire of the enemy’s 
artillery, and were obliged to fall back again. The two centre 
squadrons of the Chevauxlegers advanced to the charge. They were 
also driven back by the two remaining squadrons of Prussian Hussars, 
but a whole brigade of Bavarian cuirassiers then advanced to cover 
their retreat. The two dragoon squadrons that had not yet been 
engaged charged the right flank, and such of the other squadrons as 
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had had time to re-form the front of the cuirassiers, but the numbers 
of the latter were too overwhelming. The mass of pursuers and 
pursued rolled back in a sharp running hand-to-hand fight in the 
direction of Captain K6nig’s battery. 

‘Not being able to engage the enemy’s rifled guns by reason of the 
distance, the latter had hitherto remained behind the cavalry, and 
now hastily unlimbered. The commander of the battery, feeling the 
danger of being surrounded by the overwhelming force of the enemy’s 
cavalry, sent back his limbers and teams to take shelter in a neigh- 
bouring wood, and then turning his guns in different directions, 
received the cuirassiers who were advancing from several sides with 
such a hail of grape-shot at a very close range that their career was 
checked. 

‘At the same moment the two squadrons of the 5th Dragoons threw 
themselves with the utmost vehemence upon the enemy’s line. The 
men of the other Prussian squadrons again facing to the front and 
joining in the charge, the hostile brigade was compelled to retreat. 

“The pursuit very soon again brought the Prussian cavalry within 
range of the enemy’s batteries, besides which a fresh brigade of 
Bavarian cavalry, consisting of a cuirass and a lancer regiment, 
appeared on Colonel Krug’s left flank, and forced him to fall back on 
his battery, which had in the meantime taken up a position further 
to the rear. 

“The Bavarian Cuirassier Regiment, followed by the lancers as 
support, now advanced against the battery, but were repulsed by a 
discharge of grape.” (Page 470.) 

An instance of the horse artillery refraining from firing because of 
their friends in front is given in the battle of Chillianwallah. 

“The cavalry on the right was commanded by Brigadier Pope, an 
Officer in infirm health. 1t included a portion of the 9th Lancers, 
the 14th Light Dragoons, the lst and 6th Light Cavalry. ‘ Either 
by some order or misapprehension of an order’ (Lord Gough’s 
Despatch) ‘this brigade was brought into a position in front of 
Christie’s horse artiliery, on the right of Gilbert’s Division, thus 
interfering with the fire of his guns, and otherwise hampering it. 
Before Pope could rectify his mistake, a body of the enemy’s horse- 
men suddenly emerged from the jungle, charged his brigade, and one 
of them, singling out Pope, cut him across the head with a tulwar. 
The brigade taken by surprise had halted, waiting for orders. In 
consequence of the severe wound of the commander no order came, 
and the brigade, left to itself and threatened by another body of 
horsemen, dashed panic-stricken to the rear, rushing over and upset- 
ting guns, gunners, and gun-wagons in their headlong rout. The 
Gurchuras, whose inferior numbers did not justify this scare, pursued 
their flying enemy closely, dashed amongst the guns, cut down 
Major Christie, completely taken by surprise, and many gunners with 
him, captured all the guns of Christie’s troop, and two of Huish’s, 
and would have penetrated to the general staff but for the gallantry 
of the 9th Lancers. These rallied behind the guns, and checked the 
body of Garchuras. A few of the latter, however, did advance to 
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within a short distance from the Commander-in-Chief, so near, indeed, 
that his escort of cavalry prepared to charge. They were, however, 
dispersed by a few rounds of grape.””’—Malleson’s “ Fifteen Battles,” 
p- 420. 

I will only add that Von Schell remarks (page 137): ‘‘ The history 
of modern wars has tanght us that artillery, even with inferior 
guns, has nothing to dre< 1d from a frontal attack of cav alry, and we 
have examples of this in our latest battles, Worth and Sedan.” 


(5.) Horse Artillery in Pursuit. 


Here, fortunately, the horse artillery commander has an easier 
game to play, and though good shooting can never be thrown away, 
yet here it is of less vital importance. Accuracy in firing may give 
place to quickness in discharge. The very sound of the guns hastens 
the enemy along. Wherever he attempts to rally, there should shell 
be poured. Quickness and decision is everything. I quote an 
example from the battle of Nagpore, in 1817, from Begbie’s ‘* History 
of the Madras Artillery,” but would observe that after the battle of 
Waterioo nothing of the kind took place, though the Prussian cavalry 
started in pursuit of the French from the field, yet their soldiers rallied 
in all directions, and the French cavalry even captured at Versailles 
an entire brigade of Prussian horse: 

“The infantry immediately formed in line for the attack, whilst 
the cavalry and horse artillery on the right made a détour round the 
Sukar Duree Garden, and after carrying a battery, came in flank of 
the enemy’s main position, Macleod’s brigs ide advancing at the same 
time to a front attack under a heavy cannonade. 

“The cavalry drove the enemy before them, till they came to 
another battery, which was carried in the same style, but as they had 
advanced considerably before the infantry, the enemy’s cavalry 
evinced an intention of charging in their turn. This obliged them to 
halt to enable the horse artillery to come into action, and the guns 
telling fearfully on the wedged masses, the enemy again took to flight 
pursued by the British cavalry.” 





(6.) Horse Artillery used with Cavalry on a Flank. 


It is a question in the present day whether horse artillery, on 
account of increased range, could not be used for flanking movements 
on a much longer radius than formerly. 

We have already had one or two good examples. Another good 
one is the following, from Kaye’s “‘Sepoy War.” Had Wilson used 
the same arm a few days previously Delhi might have been saved, 
and the Mutiny quelled, as Gillespie, with a cavalry regiment and a 
few galloper guns, had quelled that at Vellore :— 

“When on the 30th May Wilson’s force reached Ghazee-ood- 
deen Nuggur, near the river Hindun, there were signs of a coming 
struggle. Flushed with success, and confident in their strength, the 
mutineers had left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
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to the Meerut Brigade before its junction with the force from 
Umballa. 

“They had planted some heavy guns on a ridge to the right of their 
position, and from this point they opened fire upon our people. Then 
the 18-prs., under Light, and Scott’s field battery made vigorous 
answer, and under their cover the British riflemen advanced, 
and, moving along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. 

‘“* Hor some time a stubborn conflict was maintained, but our horse 
artillery, under Henry Tombs, supported by the Carabineers, dashed 
to the right, crossed the Hindun, making light of its rugged bank 
and dangerous bed, and successfully turned the left flank of the 
enemy. 

‘‘ Under the galling fire then poured in upon them, the mutineers 
reeled and staggered, and presently broke. Some took refuge in a 
village, whence they were driven by our riflemen, and soon the whole 
body of the enemy were in ignominious flight towards the walls of 
Delhi.’”! 

The above instances are by no means all the ways by which horse 
artillery with a cavalry Division can prove its use. History is full of 
illustrations of its value, but time now compels us to press on to 
its secondary use. 


Parr IlJ.—Secondary Use. 


This is the more modern use of horse artillery with the corps 
artillery, and springs from the fact that, owing to the extreme 
mobility of horse artillery, it can be brought far more quickly to the 
scene of battle than the field artillery. This is why modern nations 
all attach a horse artillery Division to the corps artillery, and hence 
in all questions of its use its marching power must be entered into. 

I will consider this under three heads :-— 

(1.) Its power of moving rapidly on the field of battle. 

(2.) Its value in being able to be rapidly pushed to the front to 

the scene of action. 

(3.) Its capacity for long distance marching. 


(1.) Its power of moving rapidly on the field of battle will be 
generally conceded to it. It is important in two ways: first, a battery 
thus moving will seldom be hit; and, secondly, not only does it 
remain a shorter time out of action, but the power to a General of 
being able to thus move his artillery from one side of the field to the 
other is great. A local victory in one part of a battle may win or 
lose the day. For illustration of this, we could take the battle of 


1 Column consisted of— 
2 squadrons Carabineers. 
Wing of 60th. 
Scott’s light field battery. 
Tiombs’s troop of horse artillery. 
2 18-pounders. 
With some native sappers and irregular horse. 
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Chillianwallah, where, when the right flank was defeated, Lord Gough 
was enabled to at once move the horse artillery from the left flank to 
the weakened place, but as here the modern arms of precision tell, we 
will take an incident from the German War of 1870, from the account 
of Captain Hoffbauer compiled from the artillery returns, in the battle 
of Mars-la-Tour :— 

“Schirmir’s and Saalmuller’s horse artillery batteries (2 and 3 of 
Xth) received a heavy fire from skirmishers in front and on the left flank 
which occasioned considerable loss. There was no infantry at hand 
to support them, and Colonel Freiherr von der Becke, who was near 
the batteries, ordered them to retire behind Vionville. After making 
| good its losses, Schirmir’s battery returned into the line of battle, as 
related further on. Saalmuller’s battery (3 of Xth) made a flank 
march at a gallop round the southern side of Vionville, and, although 
exposed to a sharp fire, sustained but trifling loss; one of its guns 
was however disabled for a short time. The battery then took up a 
position to the north-west of Vionville.” 





(2.) With respect of its value in being able to be rapidly pushed to 
the front, the War of 1870 has abundant evidence; for instance, 
General Von Dresky writes: “On the 6th August, we had marched 
13 miles up and down hill, and were comfortably quartered in Ott- 
weiler, when suddenly an order arrived to call the troops to arm and 
to hasten to Saarbruck with all our force....... The brigade of 
horse artillery took only three hours to get over this 15 miles of hilly 
but excellent road. At 6.30 I was able to report their arrival on the 
battle-field to General von Alvensleben. The field batteries arrived an 
hour and a half later.” 

Of this, Prince Hohenlohe remarks: “ His horse artillery took only 
three hours to reach the battle-field, which was at a distance of 20 miles, 
while his field brigade took an hour and a half longer, and thus 
arrived too late.” 

Again he writes: ‘On the 16th of August Vor Dresky received 
an order to advance as quickly as possible to the field of battle. The 
horse artillery arrived three-quarters of an hour earlier than the 
others.” 

I quote again from Hoffbauer’s account :— 

“The fighting round Vionville was still going on when the horse 
artillery Division of the corps artillery of the IIIrd Army Corps 
came into action. On its march a little before arriving at Onville, it 
had received orders from General von Biilow to advance at a trot in 
| the direction of Mars-la-Tour. The horse artillery Division under 
} Major Lenz, at the head of the column, moved off immediately at a 


trot, and the 2nd Field Division, under Captain Stumpf, was ordered 
7 to follow, mounting its men before starting. It was evident that the 


field Division, with its men mounted, would not arrive on the field 
of battle till half an hour after the horse artillery, as the distance 
was more than 4 miles and the road bad.” 

It is this power of being pushed to the front that has caused horse 
artillery now to be attached to the corps artillery. It is true that 
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the power always existed, but in previous days there was an idea that 
horse artillery should never be exposed to superior artillery fire. 

Prince Hohenlohe says on this :— 

“The old principle also, that horse artillery ought to avoid action 
with artillery is done away with now. Already in 1870 some horse 
artillery batteries which were attached to the corps artillery took a 
foremost part in the artillery fight, since they were able to get into 
position earlier than the others, for example, Von Dresky at Vion- 
ville.” (Page 140.) 


(3.) Its capacity for long distance marching. 

The annals of the two recent wars of 1866 and 1870 give many 
examples of the long distances horse artillesy are expected to 
cover, and establish the well-known fact that it must be the best 
horsed part of the Service. 

I quote one example from the German Official Account of 1866 :— 

“ General Hartmann’s cavalry Division! halted on this as well as 
on the following day (10th and 11th July) as it had great need of 
rest. Although its loses in action had been trifling, still the regi- 
ment had suffered considerably. They had marched 97 miles without 
break within the last three days.” 

This is from the German Official Account of 1870, and no doubt is a 
good day’s work :— 

‘* Buxwiller was reached at 11 a.m. (7th August), where for the 
first time a longer halt was made after the protracted and fatiguing 
ride ; at 5 p.m. the cavalry, consisting of thirty squadrons with three 
batteries, resumed its march upon Zabern. On the road to that place 
the number of stragglers increased; at Steinburg the advance was 
met with volleys of musketry; a railway train was seen starting 
towards Zabern. Contact with the enemy was again renewed. 

“ After the Bavarian battery had driven out the occupants of Stein- 
burg by throwing a few shells into the place, the Division bivouacked 
in the neighbourhood at 8 p.M.; it had marched 41 miles in twenty- 
four hours.” (Vol. 1, p. 109.) 

But it is in India, I am proud to say, we find the best records of 
marching. You may remember when the galloper guns were 
reduced, remark was made of the horses they had, and undoubtedly 
that system gave an excellent security for such. The following 
march is, I believe, about the best recorded, and was made by 
Captain Rodber’s troop with the very horses handed over from the 
galloper guns. Over 95 miles in thirty hours, including an engage- 
ment :— 

“A despatch was sent to summon Captain Rodber with his troop 
from Nagpur. The order was received on the evening of the 15th, 
and the march made by Captain Rodber being one of the longest on 
record made almost at a stretch, it will be best related in his own 
words :— 

“*T could not have gone less than 90 miles im thirty hours. At 


1 Consisting of 6 regiments and 2 horse artillery batteries. 
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1 a.m., on the 15th April, I commenced my march (after going the 
previous day 18 miles over an execrable road—hard loose stones and 
hills) to join Colonel Adams at Hinganghat; on the road I received 
a letter, informing me that Colonel Adams had marched and en- 
camped at Alamdoh. This information obliged me to retrace my 
road for some distance. I reached the Colonel’s camp between 
2 and 3 p.m. (1 am not quite positive to the time exactly, I could not 
have gone less than 56 miles, as I pushed on). At 8 P.M., same day, 
I mounted again and marched with the detachment in pursuit of the 
Peshwa, and was not dismissed till between 12 and 1 next day. 
About 6 of the last miles were over a succession of wooded heights 
covered with large loose stones and hollows deep and wide enough to 
hide both gun and horses in.’ 

“ Note.—The length of this march has been variously stated. The 
Surveyor-General of India, General Thullier, has therefore kindly 
verified the distance from Sitibildi to Siune for me. It is 95 miles 
not including the length of road retraced.”—Stubbs. 


Part IV. 


But, say some, is horse artillery needed? Granted its usefulness, 
cannot the field artillery fulfil its part ? 

Let us first see what Sir R. Gardiner says on the subject, quoted 
by Colonel Duncan in his valuable history of the regiment :— 

“There can be no greater mistake than to put rivalry or compari- 
sons, or to expect the same results from the employment of horse 
artillery as of brigade (i.e., field) artillery.! Though one and the same 
arm, they are equipped and intended for totally distinct purposes. The 
necessary quick movements of the horse artillery could not be attained 
by field artillery; the telling effect of field artillery could not be 
expected from horse artillery. One is intended to act with cavalry, 
and from the nature of its equipment and the lightness of its metal is 
expected to maintain at all times and under all circumstances, of bad 
roads, of rough, hilly, or broken ground, the same pace as the cavalry, 
and in short to bring artillery into action wherever cavalry can act. 
28 I can name two instances in which, while acting with 
cavalry, any other than horse artillery would have been perfectly 
useless. One, the affair of the Morales, in Spain; the other the move- 
ment from Quatre-Bras to the position of Waterloo. Both were 
specially movements of horse artillery, and both tried the wind and 
speed of our horses. In the latter movement particularly, through a 
deep cross country, any artillery differently equipped would have 
inevitably fallen into the hands of the enemy. In all light move- 
ments of the infantry of an army, horse artillery is as indispensably 
necessary and as exclusively effective as it is with cavalry. I have 
myself in cases of reconnaissance been withdrawn from the cavalry 
for the moment to cover movements in which heavier artillery could 
bear no part. . . . On the other hand, if horse artillery has its 
distinct advantages over heavier guns, so likewise the latter have 


1 Report on the Artillery, by Sir R. Gardiner, 3lst March, 1848. 
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their distinct purposes, for which the employment of horse artillery 
would be wholly inapplicable.” 

In the best work on artillery that has appeared for many years, viz., 
* Letters on Artillery,” by Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen, 
occurs the following :— 

“With reference to your question concerning the necessity for 
horse artillery, I must first tell you that before the war of 1870-71 au 
opinion was frequently expressed among senior Officers of artillery 
that foot artillery (as unmounted field artillery was then called) 
could discharge all the duties of horse artillery, since, owing to the 
axletree seats, it was now possible to carry all the detachments of a 
battery on the carriages, while the horse artillery with its mounted 
detachments offered too many targets to the accurate shooting of rifled 
guns. It was considered better to give up horse artillery altogether, 
and to supply its place with field artillery carrying its detachments on 
the carriages. This opinion was shared by persons who had consider- 
able influence in high places. The experiences of 1870-71 entirely 
silenced their suggestions.” 

Prince Hohenlohe then goes on to quote examples. The first he 
mentions we have already seen. 

As regards Sedan, speaking of his own command, the artillery of the 
Kinard Corps, he says :— 

‘“‘T can tell you that the field brigade of the corps artillery of the 
(yuard was called to arms an hour earlier than the horse artillery, 
which had been for the night attached to the Cavalry Division. The 
horse artillery obeyed the order to come up and join the corps artil- 
lery for the day of battle so quickly, that they arrived (after a march 
of 11 miles) exactly as the field brigade took up its position.” 

And again he states :— 

‘ His (Von Dresky’s) horse artillery brigade only reached the battle- 
field of Beaune la Rolande in time to take part in the action, and that 
by a march of 32 miles.” 

Once more— 

“The enormous marches made by some horse artillery batteries 

would have been impossible for unmounted artillery.” 


lt was recently urged in Parliament that the Italians had abolished 
horse artillery, and that therefore we might safely do the same. What 
has happened in Italy is that in 1872 the Italian Government, from 
motives of economy, converted the only two horse batteries into field, 
and in consequence in 1880, owing to the want of this arm, the War 
Minister took steps to increase the mobility of certain field batteries 
by increasing the horses from four to six per team, and mounting a 
gunner on each of the off horses, while no men are carried on the gun 
limber. 

We have seen how the marching power of horse artillery exceeds 
that of field artillery. Now let us turn and see that not only is its 
mobility so much greater but also its elasticity, owing to the greater 
losses it can endure in action and yet come again to the scratch. 
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The following is from the German Official Account of 1870, p. 37 :— 

“Meanwhile Lieutenant-Colonel Darapsky had recognized the 
necessity of withdrawing the corps artillery behind the Bois de 
la Cusse in order to put it in effective order, and about 2.30 p.m. gave 
orders for it to retire from the position it had so long and so gallantly 
held. This was carried out by batteries from the left, under the 
direction of the Commander, slowly and in good order. The 2nd horse 
artillery battery had suffered such heavy losses in men and horses 
that, under the musketry fire of the enemy, one of the guns, which 
had lost all six horses, had to be attached to one of the others in order 
to bring it back.”! 

Nearly all these casualties occurred before 2.50 P.M. 

Again, later, we read— 

“They (58 German guns) were joined shortly after (viz., 4 P.M.) 
by some of those batteries of the [Xth Corps, which were making 
good their defects in rear of that wood (Bois de la Cusse). The 2nd 
horse artillery battery had absorbed the horses of its second line of 
wagons, and at 4 p.m. was hastening with all its six guns into the old 
position. The 4th light battery was able to bring forward five guns 
in serviceable condition. At 4.15 both batteries rejoined the fighting 
line. 

“The other batteries of the [Xth Army Corps, which had been 
engaged to the south of the Bois de la Cusse during the first phase of 
the contest, were not employed there again. The 3rd heavy battery 
had indeed placed four guns in serviceable order, but in advancing 
anew through the wood had lost its way, and coming under a brisk 
musketry fire at the eastern edge, found itself compelled to return. 
The 3rd light battery, after making good its deficiencies, came into 
action on the right flank of the Hessian Artillery....... The 2nd 
and 4th heavy battery had not again become fit for the contest.” 

Thus, here the loss of 49 and 70 horses crippled 2 field batteries ; 
with a loss of 54, a third only used again 4 guns; a fourth with 48 
5 guns, while the horse artillery, with a loss of 102, marched off jirst 
with 6 guns. 


1 The 2nd Heavy Battery was unable to come into action again this day. The 
other batteries, after receiving fresh ammunition and horses, and repairing their 
matériel, were brought back into the line of battle. The losses on the left wing of 
the artillery line were as follows :— 
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In Appendices IIT and IV will be found the losses of horse artillery 
on the 16th and 18th of August, 1870. 


Well, granted that field artilkery could not perform the réle of horse 
artillery—How about machine-guns? I believe a feeling has arisen 
among some that machine-guns might to some extent supplant horse 
artillery when used with cavalry. 

This feeling can only have arisen amongst those who have not much 
considered the subject. If they were attached to cavalry regiments, 
as galloper guns were, they would only prove another example of 
“ History repeats itself,” and inevitably they would follow the same 
road and meet the same fate. The objections of the Great Duke 
apply in great measure to machine-guns. 

If, on the other hand, they were massed together I think it would 
be found that a battery of machine-guns mounted as horse artillery 
would lack— 


(1.) The battering power often usefu’ against bridges, walls, 
villages, towns, stations, trains, &c. 

(2.) The far-reaching power of the guns—often absolutely necessary 
with a cavalry Division. 

(3.) The noise-signalling power that summons aid from afar. 

(4.) The moral effect of shells against horses and men. 

(5.) The power of repulsing artillery from a distance; and above 
all 

(6.) The range-finding effect. 


It would thus fail more or less in reconnaissances, in surprises, in 
night attacks, in firing against artillery, in pursuits. 

[t would be chiefly useful when the opposing enemy had no artillery, 
or when his artillery was fully engaged and employed; then the 
machine-guns conld perhaps get to his flank. 

Besides, even supposing a cavalry Division did take the field with 
batteries of machine-guns—it would only lead to the increased need 
of horse artillery. General Williams, commanding at Aldershot, 
writes in the “ Royal Artillery Institution Journal,” “ Cavalry without 
artillery must give way to cavalry with artillery, as was proved at 

3uzancy, five days before Sedan,” for if the War of 1870 has proved 

anything it has shown that machine-guns are soon silenced by artillery 
—for instance, General Sir Beauchamp Walker, who accompanied the 
Prussians, states that ‘the French mitrailleurs were invariably driven 
off the field the moment they showed themselves, as soon as the 
Prassian artillery could get at them.” 

It therefore cannot be presumed for a moment that they could be 
other than auxiliary to horse artillery. 

If they are to be used with the cavalry Division, I think the 
cheapest and best plan would be to attach two machine-guns to each 
battery of horse artillery. They would add little to the war establish- 
ment of a battery, perhaps four horses and four men,' and nothing 


1 Note.—-A Maxim gun and carriage weighs 1} ewt., limber the same, ditto 1,336 
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to the peace establishment. In some cases they would be used 
with the battery (when it is worth noting that the objections formerly 
urged against mixed batteries would not apply, for the mixture of 
ammunition could not occur, nor the 2 howitzers being sacrificed to 
the 4 guns, or vice rersé—for the machine-guns would be extra to the 
6 guns). In others they would probably be massed for the day under 
« horse artillery Captain. 

And I must add that in the Prize Essay of 1879 of the Royal 
Artillery Institution by the. late Captain Goold-Adams, he recom- 
mends attaching a Gatling to each horse artillery battery, saying that 
placing them in separate batteries would only lead to engaging 
artillery, and thus end in failure. Again, in the Prize Essay of 1876, 
Captain Trotter, on the 7éle of Royal Horse Artillery, says :— 

‘In considering the employment of an independent force of cavalry 
and horse artillery, one fact can hardly escape notice—this is that the 
retaining power, and therefore the independence of such force, would 
be very greatly increased by the addition of one or two machine-guns 
to each battery.” 

While, in the Prize Essay of 1881, Captain Jocelyn advises two 
guns per battery of horse artillery of the Hotchkiss kind,! urging 


amongst other advantages — 


(1.) They would act as a rough and ready range-finder. 
(2.) They might often perform the duties of an escort. 
(3.) And would be of great use in field defence. 


If, however, you once admit what is now termed a quick-firing 
gun, you might as well go at once to arming the whole battery with 
quick-firing 6- or possibly 8- or 10-prs., which is, however, simply a 
question of armament for Royal Horse Artillery, and not what we 
are now considering. 

There is a curious tendency in man to neglect the main business of 
life, and take to some hobby or toy as a recreation. 

lf machine-guns were attached to batteries, it is greatly to be 
feared they would become the toy, and the guns be neglected. 

If horse artillery were trained to shoot better and more importance 
attached to that vitally essential point, and if cavalry leaders would 
use the arm more, I believe we should hear little in future of 
machine-guns on galloping carriages, and their want would never be 
felt. 

Think of the vast superiority in range, destructive power, and 
moral effect of shell guns over machine-guns. 

The cavalry, what with dynamite, lances, swords, carbines, &c., 
to use have enough to do, let alone balloons, pigeons, &c. 


cartridges in four boxes on the gun-carriage, 4,008 cartridges in twelve boxes on 
limber 43 ewt., in all 9 ewt. Hence two horses could easily draw this. Of the 
four gunners for working the two guns, and the two drivers, two at Jeast could be 
taken from the battery reserves. Hence only four horses and four men would be 
necded. 

' Firing 75 lbs. of metal, or 1,200 fragments per minute—a shell weighing 1} lb. 
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The Royal Horse Artillery have their own proper arm. Relying 
on machine-guns is like relying on the co-operation of a friend in the 
dark—he may prove later on to have been of the greatest help to you 
-—but not till the action is over will you be able to find it out. 

All cavalry combats are proverbially uncertain. Machine-guns 
would make them doubly so, owing to the uncertainty of their effect. 


































The armament of the Royal Horse Artillery, really the most im- 
portant point, has yet to be considered. 

The following account by Colonel Duncan describes that of earlier 
days :— 
P “During the Peninsula Campaign, the armament of a troop was 
as follows :— 


4 2—9-prs. or 2 heavy 6-prs., 
a 1—heavy 53” howitzer, 
é 3—light 6-prs., 


with 6 ammunition wagons, 3 reserve wagons, and 4 other carriages. 
Compared with the simplicity of modern horse artillery armament, 
the presence of three different guns in the same troop, with the con- 
sequent necessity of a variety of ammunition, seems a very complicated 
and undesirable arrangement. This was frequeutly felt at the time, 
and at the change of armament made before Waterloo, a foreshadow- 
ing of the modern harmony of weapons might be detected in the 
arming of I Troop—Bull’s—with 5}” howitzers only. And right noble 
was the service done by that troop on the 18th June. 

During the season of starvation between 1819 and 1848, the guns 
attached to the skeleton troops were 6-prs. With the augmentations 
a proportion of howitzers made its re-appearance.”’ 

It may seem strange to you, but I believe I am right in saying 
that we have at present no horse artillery gun. 

Our batteries in India up to the present have been armed by the 
now obsolete 9-pr. To speak of it would be lost time. <A few 
batteries at home have the new 13-pr. M.L.R., already superseded. 
Others have the new 12-pr. B.L.R., but by no stretch of imagination 
can it be considered a horse artillery gun; weighing about 404 ewt. 
complete. I believe I am betraying no confidences in saying that it 
is in contemplation to give us a wire gun, taking the same ammuni- 
tion as the new field gun, and weighing about 33 cwt. complete. (See 
Appendix VI.) 

We have now fairly well reviewed our subject—though many im- 
j portant points have not been considered. One of the most important 
is the supply of ammunition. There are few subjects more given 
to harass a_ horse artillery commander in war, and yet seldom practised 
in peace. In the first place our horse artillery wagons are un- 
doubtedly too heavy, and in the second, at home we are given no 
opportunity of drilling with them. 

This extract from Hoffbauer’s work shows that the Germans have 
by no means solved the problem. 
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*¢ Mars-la-Tour. 


‘In several instances it was necessary to exchange gun with wagon 
limbers, to replace parts of carriages that had been shot away and 
make good other defects under fire. The supply of ammunition ran 
short and some batteries were obliged to remain inactive for a con- 
siderable period.” 

But it is not only the 1st line of wagons that gives trouble, but those 
on the 2nd line. The following is from the same work, and is a most 
interesting page from the diary of an Officer with an ammunition 
column. 


** Replacing Ammunition, 18th August. 


“Qn the march Lieutenant Forsbach brought an order from 
General Puttkammer that the whole of the column Division 
(IXth Army Corps, consisting of 2 infantry columns and 1} artillery 
ammunition column of 30 carriages) was to move at once to the 
field of battle, stating moreover that the batteries were in want of 
ammunition, which they were unable to obtain from their own lines 
of wagons on account of the absence of some, and of the great losses 
incurred by the others. The very interesting report of the Com- 
mander of the Division goes on to state, “I immediately mounted 
the men on the wagons, and the Division moved off in sections at a 
trot by Villers-aux-Bois towards Verneville, where I reported myself 
to General v. Wrangel, commanding the 18th Division. I halted 
the infantry Division at Verneville, passed through that village at a 
trot with the artillery ammunition column and a quarter, and 
advancing towards the 2nd Horse Artillery Battery (Kénig’s), 
brought up the wagons at a gallop to about 10 paces in rear of the 
batteries in action. The column was immediately beset on all sides, 
every battery requiring ammunition; but unfortunately Sergeant 
Griiger, who had taken two wagons to a heavy battery, had the key 
with him, and it was necessary to break open all the locks. . . . 

. .. +. . Thecolumn reached the position at 4 P.m., and it was 
9 p.m. before it formed up in the place of assembly in complete order. 
The whole of the column was present with the exception of a limber, 
which had been given to a battery to replace an exploded one. In 
addition to this a pole was broken, two non-commissioned officers, 
one man, and some horses wounded, and one man missing.” 

Few things strike an English artillery Officer more in reading the 
German Official Account of 1870 than the almost entire absence of 
allusions to gun-pits. In our ownarmy a battery seems hardly to have 
done its work in peace manceuvres till it has entrenched itself. It is 
one of the first things an inspecting Officer asks to see, yet the Germans 
seem never hardly to have used it, and when it is mentioned, it is spoken 
of as an unusual event. The entrenching tools, too, carried in Euro- 
pean horse artillery batteries, establish the fact that gun-pits are not 
thought highly of. For instance, in our own batteries, we carry per 
subdivision 2 spades, 2 shovels, and 2 picks. The Germans but 
2 shovels and 2 picks. The Russians in 4 subdivisions alternately 
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1 shovel and 2 picks, and in 2 subdivisions 4 picks. The French 
L shovel and 1 pick. From which it is plain gun-pit digging with 
them must be a slow process, and evidently one not often used. . 

Horse artillery has in our own Service suffered much, I think, 
from being assimilated too closely in orders with field artillery. 

Whether the authorities have feared in any way to introduce what 
some people might perhaps erroneously term the wedge of separation 
between the two, I know not. 

For instance, I believe most gunners will agree with me that we 
have not enough common shell in proportion to shrapnel, with the 
9-pr.; it is as 2 to 7 in each box. Now shrapnel needs careful obser- 
vation, longer time to prepare, and a most definite range, all of which 
requisites would be against it in many cases when horse artillery 
would be in action. 

Again its effect on horses is by no means as terrifying as common 
shell, nor its moral effect on the men as great. <A strong argument 
against its use in firing at cavalry. 

Again, we have suffered, J consider, in our annual practice, when 
an increased number of rounds should be allowed for firing at moving 
objects, and, if possible, some of this practice should be combined 
with the movements of a cavalry regiment for mutual support and 
encouragement. Why should a cavalry leader avail himself of horse 
artillery when he knows little or nothing of its effect ? 

Horse artillery should also be practised more at finding ranges 
from trial shots. Personally with horse artillery I would almost 
limit the use of range-finders to defensive positions. 

I would also suggest that as the use of horse artillery depends so 
often on the cavalry General that all Captains of cavalry should before 
qualifying for promotion to the rank of Major have to pass in horse 
artillery drill in the same way as H.A. Captains have to pass in 
cavalry drill. At present one of the reasons why we are so little 
used is irom the idea among cavalry soldiers that we are a branch 
that few people can understand. 

One important point remains for the end, viz., the strength of 
horse artillery in our Army. The following table (Appendix VII) shows 
how perilously near we are to total extinction. The yeomanry are 
left without a single battery, while the proportion of guns in India 
is even lower than it looks, as all the great native princes keep up 
cavalry but no artillery, which in national danger they would 
undoubtedly lend us. Another point influences this. The menof the 
1st Clauss Reserve would soon swell in time of danger the ranks of 
our cavalry, but they will not increase by a single gun our horse 
artillery. 

Batteries are easily broken up, but take years to form. The Great 
Duke in his letter says he would in no wise undertake such a crea- 
tion in time of war, are we therefore to attempt it ? 
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Appenpix I. 


| The following is from ihe “ Abstract of Orders” compiled fron 
| documents in the Q.-M. Gencral’s Office, Bengal. 








Dates. | Name of place. Distar.ce. 
From— miles ft. 
Bove Maks Baghpet ......{ 15 0 General Lake marched from Loni 
with cavalry and horse artillery 
and reserve. 
Bi owga)  PROUIA a53:4% 2 0 
ee | Shamli........ 12 0 Relieved 2 battalions blockaded in 
| the fort. Halted one day. 
gr (Bienes | Muhammed 13 6 
abed Nullah 
rae, ete | Hindan Nullah 12 7 
‘5 ih oe! Khetaoli...... 15 1 
Re Sere). Co eee 19 3 
| aa eiewie | i rer 19 0 
» 10.....] Maléghar ..... | 18 5 
9 Edicces] “SRIKAPDUP =. 0. 19 2 
DZsss00) EMSONA..<c565| | 2S 7 
13.....| Kauriaganj....| 19 3 
jp 0 Bhsecs | - RRRARBAN 4205 20 + 
ee ery | Shirpur.......} 20 6 
53 BGs ce00| BUSAN]. as cane] 3 
ee See | Fatehgarh....| 30 7 General Lake with the cavalry 


marched at 9 P.M. of the 16th 
from Aliganj, and came up and 
defeated Holkar at daybreak, 
being a distance of 54 miles in 30 
hours, or 252 miles in 13 succes- 
sive days. 
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Appenpix II. 


Route from Sitabaldi, near Nagpur, to Siuni, showing the distance 
marched by the 3rd Native Troop, Bengal H. A., in pursuit of the 
Peshwa, April 16th to 17th, 1818, as verified in the Office of the 


Surveyor 


-General of India. 





Places. Miles. 


From— 
Sitabaldi to 


Takalghat .. 
PMB a5. 50 eves 
Kailjhur.... 


Ajangaon .. 


Junano....... 


Dailulgaon . 
Papalgaon . 


Dindora ...... 


Madni .... 


Alipur 23+. 


Remarks. 





Gumgaon... 10} 
eo cccces 4 

Sp dared vets 7% 
OME COCO 3} 
91 

Be eeintics 24 
4} 

i 

Os 

Mass pace 23 

} 


eerie 11 
2 


AIAMAGONE i hes Seine veut 4 
IGADGRON ooo tseiee's veins 4% 
Khangaon...... 5s a 44 
OME cBincdelene tice owes 2 
MQIAGEO <oocivise 60st 3 
Pipalkuti ...... a 33 
eo ee ee 2 
GM scaveuvia wees 4} 
SMUIORTS vo 5 s56ee ces 33 
EOS inccaacceseseee 13 
MEOUE esas ee cc onis 3} 
BIRHE vis +0 3s Ke So we 3} 


Total 


MICS 6 60:00 


Commenced march 1 a.m. April 16th. 


Cross Dhamna river. 


Reached Colonel Adam’s camp between 
2and3p.M. Marched again at 9 P.M 


Cross River Wardeh. 

Must have been reached between 2 and 3 
A.M. April 17th. Halted a short time, 
and pushed on with cavalry and horse 
artillery. 


Met with the enemy near this place 
shortly after sunrise (5 A.M). 


Encamped after the action about 1 P.M. 
April 17th at or near this place. 
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Appenpix ITI. 


List of Casualties, 16th August, 1870. 





Number of 

















Killed. Wounded. sail 
Fd i FS Z | 
g = i % E y | Shell. | Case. 
ei elisisigis | 
~ mo _ ~ at | = | 
a re Guard Corps. =e 3 ee 3 1 82 
Te: ae ] f 3 42 3 18 17 (41,148 _ 
2... Hi. me f III Co 5 aad 5 2é pte 14 18 838 6 
. EA. Oe as 4 | 50 4 | 26 | 28 41,164! .. 
Se as Corps.... 1 3 21 1 18 15 585 ai 
1. H. A? f . 4 18 3 38 | 17 1,048 
2. H..A; X Corps 6 4.7 ae 18 |} 3 785 
3. H. A. 3 24 1 19 | 23 603 | 
Total 1 28 | 228 12 | 151 | 127 [6,258] 6 
Average 3 28 1 oo | t¢ | U8} 4. 











* This battery reported a limber-box as damaged by a shell passing through it. 


a gun-wheel. 
In addition to above several minor damages in matériel. 


This would leave on an average in the combatant part of a battery 3 Officers 
g y. ? 


51 men, 52 horses, giving 4 horses to each gun, 1 to each Officer, and 25 horses only 
for detachments, or 4 in each. 


one wagon of 2nd line. 


The ammunition expended would contain roughly that in limbers, wagons, and 
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Appenpix IV. 


List of Casualties, 18th August, 1870. 
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ae . Number of 
Killed. Wounded. amie. 
ae on ee ae ae 
a nD he n | =] 
o | P S 3) a 4 a = 
e1/&i Ela) ei slBi SE 
oj} a es} ol a se} a | w 
oe ee eee ai | 
1. H. A. or vo 7 we 5 | 342 
2. H. A. >GuardCorps}],.. | 1 16 1 19 | 30 800 
3. H. Al a or 9 3 6 | 320 
1, hp Bo, BiCOPe cech as | 1 12 2 28 20 693 | 
2. H. A. 5; Px Ghee ne , ‘ be a 
3. H. A. LE Corps... ie a io a ae ce ., 
+. B.A. ; a 1 | 32 | 26 | 21 | 253] .. 
%. B.A. } IIL Corps .. oe ta | 15 | 14 |] 852] .. 
2. H. A. oo es ok ee im 1 2] 14|.. 
3 Ast Vi Comps.d{"* | *s | 67 | 3 | 30 | 10 | 248] .. 
1. H. A. fr i ae 3 | 260| .. 
3. H VIII Corps.]4 .. ve PS ° 11 14 212| .. 
3. H. x -* a1 tS =. a1 & 226| .. 
2. I 1 a ay 81 1 29 20 702 , 
Tessian® Ns PIX Capes { 1 | 6 | 2 | 1 '| 2 | 15 | 576] .. 
1 As ise oo ake 2/ 41] 10 99 | 
2. H. A. }X Corps’... -f< .. Ser tch tes ae ees ae ee 7 ee 
3. H. A. im 2 | 11 - | & 16 | 269/ .. 
1. H. A. ae oo t ae 1 9 42| 13 
2. HA. t etnan * — | sha | 2) a) oml 6 
1. H. A., 4th Regiment} .. we | ee | 3 87 
Total... 2 | 24 |324 | 10 | 214 | 200 [6,519 19 
Average ...+...0. ' 1 {15} # | 10 | 10 | 300] 1 
’ Lost a wheel. 
: », breech-piece. 
5 », axle-tree box-seat. 
: » pole. 


two wheels. 
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Appenpix VI. 
Comparative Table of Weights, §c., Horse Artillery. 
| 64 | 


England. 





© 


Austria. 


Russia. 


Germany 





| 9-pr. M. ‘Ss |12-p pr. B.L. 

















Weight of gun-carriage and | 37} 103 354 32) 373 | 38 cyt. 
limber packed comple te 
for marching order with 
detachment when carried | 
Ditto ammunition wagon.. | 40 443 | 433 313 | 39% 38cwt. 
Rounds in 6 gun limbers..| 240 228 | 234 180 | 162 | 240 
» in 6 gun limbers 648 660 | 688 | 720 | 540 | 672 
and 6 wagons | | | 
Proportion of shrapnel shell| 7 to 2 llto5 |1to3 .10to9| lto4|1to2 
to common shell | 
No. of horses per battery. | 183 190 | 230 | 247 | 213 | 223 
men ay ae't 182 192 163 | 214 189 183 
» carriages ,, ae} 16 19 19 | 24 18 19 
Aprenpix VII. 
Horse Artillery in various Armies. 
| England 
England.| and |Germany.) Russia. | France. | Austria. 
| India. 
Number of horse artil- 
lery batteries ...... 9 20 46 39 57 | 89 
Number of horse artil- 
lery guns...+ee+-+-| 46 112 276 234 342 312 
Number of guns per | | 
1,000 cavalry ...... 1‘9 2°17 4°6 3°8 4°9 | 6°5 
Number of horse artil- | | 
lery guns to 100 field | 
artillery guns ......{ 24) | 24! 18 Io: - | 38) | a8 





1 Counting the guns about to be issued to the Volunteers, the number is 17 and 
20. 

2 This does not include the cavalry of the Native Princes, which makes the 
figures even worse. 

In Appendix VII I have alter ed the number of our H.A. guns to their real 
number, viz., 46 at home and 112 inall. For, though wishing to give the authorities 
every chance, I find that the number of men and horses wanted to complete the 
batteries at home so great that even with the 6-gun batteries great difficulties would 
be found. Thus— 
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Colonel 8. J. Nicuorson, R.A.: I should like to commence my remarks by 
saying how interesting the lecture has been, and how ably the whole question has 
been worked out. I wish to emphasize this particularly, because most of the points 
have been treated so thoroughly that really I do not feel I could add anything to 
them. Atthe same time there are one or two on which I cannot take quite the 
same view as the lecturer. Since my remarks must be directed mainly to the latter, 
I may perhaps appear to take a rather more antagonistic view than I have any 
possible wish to do. In the first place I would point out that, looking at the 
lecture as it has been read, quite from an outside point of view, horse artillery is 
described as having for its primary object action with the cavalry, and for its 
secondary action with the general body of the Service. If by “primary ” is meant 
priority of use, I am quite willing to acknowledge that the description holds good, 
but if by “primary” we are to understand that this is its most important or 
principal function in the present day, I think that it is a mistake. I do not mean 
to say that the lecturer intended to convey such an idea in its full sense, but when 
the lecture is read, I think it might convey that meaning; not, indeed, to those 
who know the views of artillery Officers generally, but to others who have not gone 
so far into the subject as we have. For example, when the lecturer gives instances 
under the heading of the “ Primary Use of Horse Artillery ” they refer entirely to 
the action of artillery with cavalry, and that is all right; but when he comes to 
give the instances of the secondary use, again they are mainly drawn from its action 
with cavalry, and thus I think perhaps people might be misled, and they might 
suppose that it was not used to any great extent in conjunction with other branches 
of the Service. This is of course not the case, the large proportion of its work 
being apart from cavalry. Of course, as horse artillery Officers, we cannot but feel 
that we should like our action with cavalry to be primary, because it is certainly 
the most brilliant part of our business. Nothing can be more delightful to a horse 
artillery Officer than to act with the cavalry, not only on account of the nature of 
the service, but because there always has been such an excellently good feeling 
between the cavalry and the horse artillery; that this is reciprocated has been 
shown to be the case lately in the late discussion on the reduction of the horse 
artillery, when a distinguished Officer of cavalry helped us more than anybody else 
in the attempt to save our arm. When we come to look at the table re- 
ferred to in the paper, we find that from the years 1862 to 1888 the horse 
artillery have suffered a decrease of no less than fourteen out of thirty-four 
guns. That would have been bad enough, even if the Army had remained at 
its former strength ; but when the Army has been increased it is still worse. It 





For the five batteries on higher establishment is 


PEDAL sccssn sas cwsneesneeee sis ee siente rie 75 men, 400 horses. 
For the four batteries on the lower establishment 

MMONNDA praconcesessescpurs RersieXeRsANe ROOD sp) MAND tes 
Not counting casualties for invalids (men not fit 

for service, &c.), about ........ sie aieEe sabe Ne bg5) ED! ays 


The two depéts might be able to give 200 men; or they might be unable td give 
any; just depending on whether they had sent out their Indian drafts. Their 
horses would be required for training fresh men. Hence I do not see how the four 
4-gun batteries could be completed. The riding establishment have 131 men and 
100 horses, but even if their effectives were taken it would probably leave few if 
any after filling up the casualties in the service batteries, due to men and horses 
being unfit for active service.—W. J. R. 

Since the delivery of the lecture and the subsequent discussion, exception has 
been taken to the figures given in Appendix VII. Perfect accuracy is impossible in 
dealing with comparative statistics, but after having carefully reconsidered the 
matter, I still consider my own figures more accurate than those furnished to me 
for the purpose of comparison, with the one exception of Russia, Captain 4 Court’s 
valuable paper, since printed in No. 143 of the Journal, having given me more 
reliable and more recent data, 39, 234, 3°8 and 10 being changed to 66, 396, 6, and 
17 respectively.—W. J. RB. 
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would have been bad enough had the horse artillery been limited to action 
with cavalry, as was so generally the rule formerly. The modern system has, how- 
ever, largely increased its application. It would have been bad enough if the 
Powers whom we may have to meet had armies of the same strength, or employed 
artillery in the same proportion as formerly. But neither is the fact. We shall have to 
meet their increased numbers, and a proportion of artillery much larger than it 
was before. But there is one particular point of the general question which is to 
my mind exceedingly serious. Of course many people do not believe in the possi- 
bility of an invasion of England, if we do not, this decrease of artillery strength 
does not much matter; but, if we do, what is the large army, which we shall have 
in England when the regulars are joined by the militia and volunteers, to do, if it 
is to be put into the field without artillery? Ido not mean to say there will not 
bea certain number of batteries added to the regular artillery, but, being utterly 
immobile, they will be more embarrassment to the Generals than any conceivable 
number of mobile batteries, and they certainly cannot produce the same effect. 
That such is the case is why, I think, it gives rise to serious consideration to look 
at that table. Of course if we have established and worked out an entirely new 
system of tactics for exclusive use in England with an army so composed it does 
not matter; but if not, then I do not know exactly how we are going to 
manage. If we are on the defence, are we going to allow ourselves to be attacked 
by a large body of an enemy without forcing them to deploy with our artillery ? Or, 
on the other hand, in the attack are we going to advance by the methods laid down 
in ordinary tactics against unshaken lines or positions? We shall certainly require 
different tactics altogether to what we have at the present moment; and, I think, 
that unless an entirely new system is provided to meet the altered circumstances, 
not for cavalry or horse artillery alone but for all arms, we shall not be able to 
hold our own as well as we could wish. I notice that in the description of the 
secondary use of horse artillery the lecturer places it under three heads ; first, its 
power of moving rapidly on the field of battle ; secondly, its value in being able to 
be rapidly pushed to the front in the scene of action; and, thirdly, its capacity 
for long-distance marching. I do not deny one of these, but I should like to have 
seen the third point put under the first head, because I believe its capacity for 
long-distance marching constitutes a larger portion of its power than anything 
else. I am delighted to see that the lecturer has emphasized one very important 
point. ‘ Now let us turn,” he says, “and see that not only is its mobility so 
much greater, but also its elasticity, owing to the greater losses it can endure in 
action and yet come again to the scratch.’ I think that is a very great advantage 
possessed by horse artillery, which has never been so clearly stated, to my know- 
ledge, as it is in this lecture. We come now to the question: ‘Granted that field 
artillery could not perform the réle of horse artillery” (with this I cannot too 
entirely agree), “How about machine-guns?” I should hardly have touched 
upon machine-guns if the subject had not been introduced into the lecture as it 
has, but now I think I must say one or two words about it. In the first place, 
the lecturer says there seems to be an idea abroad that machine-guns can take 
the place of artillery. I am, and have always been, a strong advocate of their 
use, but the sooner we understand that machine-guns have no connection what- 
ever with artillery, the sooner we shall be able to see that they cannot enter into 
competition with it, and this wili lead to the consideration of the position they 
should occupy; a very large question which is entered into in this lecture. The 
machine-gun has nothing in the world to do with artillery. It is simply an addi- 
tion to small-arm fire. It can be nothing else. Its uses, 1 believe, are to intensify 
cavalry or infantry fire, as the case may be; when the former, being weak in num- 
bers, requires some addition to its fire power; or the letter from some such cause 
as not being able in confined positions to deploy sufficiently to bring a powerful 
fire to bear, machine-guns will materially assist its action. Such being the case, 
should the machine-guns be attached to cavalry, to artillery, or to infantry? 
Ido not think it can be judicious to attach them to cavalry. Then again, two 
machine-guns could hardly be of use to a regiment. They might be of some use to 
a squadron or troop in holding or attacking a small position, but not more. You 
wili have only a small proportion of regiments of a brigade working to the front, 
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seizing points such as bridges, &c., or doing work where intensification of fire is 
required ; the majority, not being so employed, will probably not want their two 
guns, and there will be a few of them attempting an enormous amount of work, 
while the rest are absolutely doing nothing at all. The guns will be an embarrass- 
ment to the Officer commanding the regiment, as they have not the same business 
to do, and having an insufficient number he will seldom be aided to the amount he 
ought to be. If the machine-guns were attached to any branch of the Service, I 
should like to see them attached to the mounted infantry, with whom they have a far 
greater analogy than with any other branch. I have known the mounted infantry 
intimately, and I am sure that if any men could use them while attached to their 
arm they would do it, for nothing could exceed the ability with which they carry 
out their work, or the zeal and earnestness with which they go into it. As to 
putting machine-guns with artillery, I really cannot admit it. We should generally 
have our batteries in action where the machine- -guns could never possibly be used. 
The result would be that we should have one portion or the other of our force out 
of action, which could not be right. I hold that this is wrong in principle, with all 
due deference, and with the greatest respect to Officers who have written about it, 
and especially my old frierd Goold-Adams. I cannot either agree with Captain 
Jocelyn, that they would act as rough and ready range-finders. If there is one 
thing a machine-gun cannot possibly do with certainty, it is to find or verify a 
range. When machine-guns came in and I first saw their effect, I should have felt 
inclined to resign if I had not remembered this fact, because a machine-gun that 
could find the range would sweep one off the ground, one would have had no 
chance. There is another point, a matter of very small detail, the gun-pit. The 
lecturer tells us that the Germans hardly ever seem to have used it, and that 
when it is mentioned it is spoken of as an unusual thing. It would be very un- 
fortunate if we borrow the whole of our artillery tactics from the German 
Artillery in the late wars, for this very good reason: that from the beginning of 
the Schleswig-Holstein Campaign until the end of the war of 1871, the Germans 
nearly always acted on the offensive with a preponderance of force. I do not sup- 
pose that they were on the defensive half a dozen times, and the tactics of 
artillery on the attack are exceedingly different from the tactics of artillery on 
the defence; you can hardly put the two together; nor can you say that because 
the Germans have not used gun-pits lately they will not when acting under other 
conditions. I believe they would very largely, but that may be a matter simply of 
opinion. I cannot possibly agree with the remark as to our proportion of common 
shell and shrapnel, but it is so very technical a question that I hardly like to enter 
into it. It is supposed that you can obtain effect with common shell, but if people 
will only try it, I think they will find that they cannot. It is supposed too that 
you do not require very good practice with common shell, that it is a rough and 
ready projectile; but it seems to me that you want far better practice with it to 
obtain any effect at all than you do with shrapnel. Further on I find: ‘“ Again, we 
have suffered, I consider, in our actual practice when an increased number of 
rounls should be allowed for firing at moving objects, and if possible some of 
this practice should be combined with the movements of a cavalry regiment for 
mutual support and encouragement.” I may say for the last three years, certainly 
the last year, every battery of horse artillery at our practice camps has had a 
chance at a moving target, and this year they will have a very much larger one still. 
As regards the remark, ‘‘Why should a cavalry leader avail himself of horse 
artillery when he knows little or nothing of its effect ?” I cannot say too much in 
favour of such an idea. But I will gofurther. I hold that no Officer of any 
branch of the Service can possibly be efficient in that branch without understand- 
ing, not the drill, (if the lecturer wili allow me to say so), but the method and 
system and tactics of the other arms, not their details, but their principle. He 
cannot possibly be an artillery Officer if he does not understand the cavalry and 
the infantry, and he cannot possibly be a cavalry Officer if he does not understand 
the artillery and the infantry. I therefore entirely support that proposition. For 
instance, at Okehampton there is a good chance for Officers of the other branches 
of the Service to attend our practice, and I cannot conceive why it is that we have 
none butartillery Officers present. It would be as vaiuable for ourselves as for the 
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rest of the Army. A good many years ago, during some experimental practice, a 
very distinguished infantry Officer, Colonel East, was sent down to ensure our 
having targets representing service conditions, and he gave us more instruction as 
to what we should have to do than I think we could have received from any amount 
of purely artillery practice designed and carried out by artillery Officers alone. I 
hope that what I have said will not be taken as opposite to the main principle of 
the lecture, in which I cordially agree, but simply in explanation of my views on 
some of the details; on the contrary, I am sure I may thank the lecturer in the 
name of many artillery Officers for the paper that he has put before us with so 
much ability. 

General Fraser, @.€., M.P.: I would ask your indulgence for a few minutes, 
and I shall speak with diffidence before so many distinguished Officers of the 
artillery and other branches of the Service. I look upon this as a cavalry question, 
and I shall speak of it as a cavalry question, and I do say that I think everyone of 
us—whether we are on full-pay or half-pay or out of the Service—ought to con- 
sider it our duty to exert all our power and interest to get back the horse artillery 
to its former footing. Last year 117 Members of the House of Commons joined 
together and signed a very strong appeal to the Secretary of State for War to ask 
him to reconsider the resolution he had come to to reduce so severely the horse 
artillery. Besides the 117 Members who signed that appeal, many others came to 
me and said: “ We are not artillerymen, we are not soldiers, but we know enough 
of the question that we should like to sign the memorial.” We had great support 
in the House of Commons, and outside no one supported me more than the dis- 
tinguished General who now presides, with his great experience. Everything was 
put forward, and stories in which the horse artillery and artillery generally had 
been conspicuous in every campaign, and the necessity for keeping up these arms 
was proved throughout Europe. Commanders of armies and the most distinguished 
soldiers and the foreign newspapers took up the question, and spoke of the folly of 
England in reducing the horse artillery. There was one question on all our lips, 
but we were too good soldiers to put forward that question (though we had a right 
to put it as Members of Parliament), and that was, What does the Commander- 
in-Chief of our Army say? Does he wish the horse artillery to be reduced or not ? 
It has been a great relief to us in the last few days to find that the question has 
been answered by the Commander-in-Chief himself that he was against that reduc- 
tion; and you may depend upon it that we had not the slightest idea of dropping 
this question. We were checked last year because the Secretary of State for War 
(with all deference to him) came to our Committee. He said that if we would 
approve of it he would come, and we agreed that he should come, thinking that 
certain questions of soldiering would be brought into issue without going into the 
House. The question of horse artillery came up, and the Secretary of State for 
War said that all military authorities had informed him that indiscipline had 
sprung up in the artillery on account of the question being brought so prominently 
before the House of Commons. This had a great effect on the Committee. Many 
of the old Officers who were not in close touch with the Army were struck by it, 
and fell away very much. I stood up in the Committee and said I had touch still 
with the Army, and it was very recently I had the honour of holding a high posi- 
tion in the cavalry and had been connected with the horse artillery (in India, at 
the Delhi camps, I commanded the horse artillery and the cavalry brigade, and at 
the Curragh for four years, and at Aldershot), and I repudiated any such idea. 
However it had its effect. Therefore there was a great check on our endeavours to 
sustain the horse artillery, and I do not think last year it would have been possible. 
But the question is coming on again, and I hope that everyone will, with that 
subordination to discipline that we have learnt in our lives, work to get back the 
horse artillery. Last year the Secretary of State for War said that in future, 
instead of many batteries of horse artillery the Government intended to have a 
certain number kept up to full strength ready to go out at any time. I believe, 
however, that not a horse or a man has been added to those batteries. I challenged 
it on the Estimates this year, but received no answer. I will not go into the story 
that has been so well told to-day of the horse artillery. Of course we could all tell 
instances and instances of their brilliant behaviour in the field on every occasion. 
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Colonel Lippe tt, late 10th Hussars: I am sure you will excuse me following im- 
mediately so distinguished an Officer of my own branch of the Service as General 
Fraser, who has expressed his pleasure at hearing this lecture to-day on the horse 
artillery, remarks in which every cavalry soldier will agree, as it is an arm we all 
value most highly. We all feel the necessity of it, and the impossibility of acting 
without it. I should not have risen to say more than this, but there was one view ex- 
pressed which I wanted to remove entirely from the lecturer’s mind as far as cavairy 
Officers are concerned ; in fact, I cannot conceive where the argument could have 
come from. Objection is made to the galloping machine-gun moving with the 
cavalry. This happens to be a question that personally I have been very much 
interested in, and as the gentleman on my right, who I believe is one of the highest 
authorities on artillery, has almost taken the words out of my mouth, I shall not 
say much, but the lecturer is entirely wrong in supposing that machine-guns are 
to supplant horse artillery ; and if such an idea was to crop up, cavalry Officers 
would be the very first to object to the introduction of machine-guns. It would 
utterly destroy our power. If we could not have horse artillery our usefulness 
vould be most seriously impaired. Therefore we look on machine-guns not as 
artillery but as infantry. Everybody knows who has been with cavalry, and has 
been sent several days in advance of an army, whether in war or at peace 
manceuyres, how anxious he feels, when he meets the enemy, for the infantry to 
come up. What he wants is infantry fire to hold positions he has seized. He 
wants to retain as many of his men on horses as possible, but he wants to have 
infantry to fire. Our idea is that machine-guns should take the place of that 
infantry fire until the infantry come up. I think possibly there may be oppor- 
tunities actually in battle for using machine-guns, but we think that those occasions 
would be very rare. Still the machine-gun is simply a rifle fire. The great object 
of it is to keep as many of our men on their horses as possible, and as I said before 
to take the place of the infantry until they come up. I have risen to speak on this 
subject, because I have regretted so often that the chief opponents to introducing 
machine-guns for cavalry have been our greatest friends—the horse artillerymen. 
I know they have got a sort of idea that the machines are going to supplant the 
gun. They are two totally different arms, and it is only for that reason that I have 
risen to say a word to try and remove that impression as far as possible from the 
horse artillery. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ropert Hume, K.C.B.: As an old Officer I wish to 
take the opportunity of saying that for upwards of forty years that I have been in 
the Service, I have, like I believe every other Officer, had the greatest confidence 
in, and the greatest admiration for, our horse artillery, and like all other soldiers, [ 
have regretted immensely the reasons that have induced the powers that be to 
greatly reduce that branch of the Service lately. There is no doubt that there is 
only one branch of the Army which can do the work of horse artillery, and that is 
the horse artillery itself. I think and hope that in a very short time we shall see 
the horse artillery augmented to sufficient numbers, and whether we are soldiers or 
civilians we owe a great debt of gratitude to General Fraser and the Officers who 
have been working with him against the influence that has been brought to bear to 
reduce this very important arm of our Service. I hope that we shall very soon see 
the horse artillery brought up to its proper strength, and to a greater strength than 
we have ever had it at before, as now seems necessary. 

Captain Topp, Middlesex Artillery Volunteers: As a volunteer Officer of artil- 
lery, probably some people may object to my addressing you on this subject, 
but you must remember that we go through schools of artillery, and we get infor- 
mation given to us by the Officers who are there, and who certainly give us such 
information, backed up by the reading that we do, upon the proper proportions of 
artillery and cavalry to the infantry of foreign countries, which proves that every 
branch of the Services of Great Britain ought to be represented in proper propor- 
tions. Given this, surely these figures do not show the proper proportion of 
the Royal Horse Artillery and the other mounted services with the infantry of 
this country. Also taking into consideration that we have no field artillery con- 
nected with the volunteer force, although we used to have field artillery, which 
was taken from us without any just cause, you may imagine that we feel very 
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strongly upon the point, that this country can never be properly defended unless 
the Royal Artillery batteries are twenty times as many as they are at the present 
moment. J can assure you that that is the feeling running through the men who 
study, who think, and who have worked for a gret at number of years and discussed 
amongst themselves as well as here the questions of the defence of this country. 
We are very much of opinion that the army of this country is not properly 
organized or provided with Royal Horse Artillery, which should have the best 
breech-loading field-piece that money can produce. With regard even to the 
regular forces, therefore, we hold very strong views, and we have spoken—I know I 
have myself—to a great number of Members of Parliament telling them that it is 
their duty to see that we are properly represented—that the feeling of the nation 
at the present moment is that we are getting in a state which is occasionally called 
a state of ‘funk.’ And why? Because we are not properly prepared, more 
particularly with the important branch known as the Royal Horse Artillery. «I 
am very glad to hear that no one has spoken and talked about the expense of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, because we have no right to talk about the expense with 
regard to any branch of our Army that is necessary for its defence. If money is 
wanted from the country and you prove to the country that it is necessary to have 
more Royal Horse Artillery batteries and a thorough reorganization of our Army 
generally, the question of expense is done with, because, if, as I should like to see, 
the Houses of Parliament, who represent the Queen, were to advise that the Army 
should have a thorough reorganization, the necessity of sending for General 
Roberts to let him reorganize the forces on a proper basis for the defence of the 
country to protect the country’s interests generally, I am sure that he would give 
us twenty times the number of batteries of Royal Horse and field batteries and 
regiments of cavalry; the people believe in him, because they know that he would 
give us an opinion quite outside all political considerations and without regard to 
expense and to the numbers. The old hackneyed answer from the officials, that it 
is too expensive to think about or to bring forward, ought to be aside entirely if it 
is really a necessity, as it has been proved to be by the arguments that have been 
adduced to-day. 

Major Dovetas Jones, R.A.: I was very glad to hear Colonel Liddell express 
the views of cavalry Officers, that they do not wish the new machine-gun to supersede 
the horse artillery. As a reader of papers, I confess I was a little under a mis- 
apprehension that that was the idea. My main object, however, in rising is to say 
that I disagree with the lecturer as regards attaching machine-guns to artillery. I 

cannot see what use they can be with artillery. I hold very strongly that guns in 
action on ordinary ground can hold their own against any arm, “and such being 
the case, I cannot see what use a machine-gun can be with artillery, whether 
horse ations or field artillery. What batteries in action have to fear is 
skirmishers creeping round their flanks and shooting down the gunners. Now 
machine-guns are of little avail against troops when widely dispersed. They 
are most effective, as we all know, on narrow fronts, and against troops 
when massed; therefore I hold that machine-guns should not be attached to 
artillery. They would be of the greatest use with cavalry in screening and recon- 
noitring duties, because cavalry, when acting dismounted, can put very few carbines 
into the shooting line ; but I think machine-guns will also prove most serviceable on 
the field of battle; therefore I should be sorry to see them attached permanently to 
cavalry. I would suggest that a couple of machine-guns, say, should be attached 
temporarily to each regiment when sent out to the front on screening duties, but 
when the main action takes place let them be placed under the General commanding 
a Division, or in one part of the field of battle, and, if acting on the defensive, let 
him use them for local defence, and he will find them very useful; if acting on the 
offensive they may be made to support the fire of the main attack. We have only 
to go back to the wars of 1870 to see how, when properly handled on the defensive, 

which was not often the case, the mitrailleuse mowed down the advancing troops. 
The lecturer referred to the proper employment of horse artillery with cavalry in 
attack. If the artillery were to move well out to a flank on the cavalry advancing, 
they would be able to fire on the second line, or even on the reserve of the enemy’s 
cavalry. I think that is the answer to the apparent difference of opinion as to 
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what horse artillery should do under those circumstances. I will say one word 
about the gun. The lecturer said there will probably be a wire gun which will be 
of the proper weight for the horse artillery, or a better weight, weighing 33 cwt. 
instead of 41 ewt., and firing the same ammunition. I imagine the 12-pr. gun 
will be relegated to the field artillery firing the same ammunition as the horse 
artillery. That is, to my mind, a great loss of power. I know the great objections 
that are urged against having many kinds of ammunition, but I am quite sure it is 
a great loss of power to give field artillery, which moves slower than horse artillery, 
the same gun. The effect of artillery fire lies in the power of the shell ; the bigger 
the shell, the more effect it has, and to give the field artillery a gun firing the same 
ammunition as the horse artillery appears to me a very great mistake. 

The CuarrMan (Sir B. Walker): I have no intention of detaining you much 
longer, as the lecture has already taken up a fair amount of your time. “There are 
only two points which I wish to remark upon. Captain Robertson was good enough 
to quote me, and after the lapse of seventeen years I cannot say that I have changed 
very much my opinions about machine-guns, even considering the great improve- 
ments that have been made. I do not believe the machine-gun to be an active 
weapon. ‘The instances in which I saw it used in the campaign of 1870-71 were 
various. The first time I saw it used was at Weissemburg, afterwards at Stonne on the 
30th August, where I believe the Emperor Napoleon was present, at least we had 
some reason to believe it. On the latter occasion, a battery of mitrailleurs—I 
think there may have been two—opened upon the Staff of the present Emperor 
of Germany, and a regiment of cavalry which was on our flank. The result was 
that, after firing a considerable number of rounds, one horse sank down on his 
haunches gazing at the weapon from which he had been wounded. I certainly 
have not kept myself thoroughly eu courant with the great improvements made in 
machine-guns by seeing them used, but they do not replace infantry fire. I quite 
agree with the opinion which the Prussian authorities came to during that cam- 
paign, which was that a section of well-drilled infantry was worth any machine- 
gun—in fact, that theix range was not equal to that of the rifle which they hoped 
to have after having learnt from the French that it would not do to have an 
inferior weapon to their enemy. The only instances in which I have known the 
mitrailleur, which is the only one I have seen in action, to be effective, was in 
defence; and, as I reported at the time, and as I hold now, in the flanks of ditches 
and works it might be a very useful weapon, but other people with whom I talked 
over the question said they were of opinion that what we used to call a hatful of 
grape was just as effective. The only other point that I wish to comment upon is 
to say I fully and heartily agree with Captain Robertson in what he says about 
Officers of our cavalry, and I might add the Officers of our infantry also (because 
all hope to hold a command at some time or the other), not only studying as one 
may in a book or on a field-day the tactics and movements of artillery, but being 
required to show that they have done so. I was very glad to hear from the 
distinguished Officer of artillery who first spoke that Captains of horse artillery 
were positively required to study cavalry tactics, for it is really only by knowing 
the tactics of the different arms that anybody van hope, when advanced to high 
rank, or when falling casually into a mixed command, that he may be able to use 
the three arms properly. It is very lamentable to think that one has not heard 
that theorem enunciated more often in this lecture-room. I entirely agree with 
Captain Robertson, and I only wish we may hope that this might be adopted. 
will now ask Captain Robertson to reply to any remarks that have been made. 

Captain Ropertson : First of all I wish to thank General Fraser for the remarks 
he has made. I did not quote anything in my lecture about the great need of 
horse artillery being increased because I thought, as a junior Officer, that the 
Secretary of State and all these people ought to know a great deal better than I. 
I simply want to state facts and figures as I believe they are. With regard to the 
table here, I showed the number of horse artillery guns 54.and 120. They are not 
that. ‘There are four 4-gun batteries ; they are really eight guns lower than that, 
making 46 guns at home and 112 in England and India, but I preferred to give that 
number, as they say they could easily bring them up to 6 guns. I do not want to 
be hard on them. “With regard to the “primary” and “secondary ””—I used the 
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word “ primary ” with the sense of priority. Undoubtedly that was the principal 
meaning I had. I am sorry Colonel Nicholson has gone after having made one or 
two remarks without hearing what I should like to say about them. With regard 
to the instances in the “secondary” part, I think you will find when you come to 
look over the lecture that they refer to the general action of artillery and not to the 
special action of horse artillery with reference to cavalry. Also with regard the 
“secondary ’’ use, Colonel Nicholson said, “ I would like to see the capacity for long- 
distance marching put first.” It does not necessarily follow that because you put 
a thing first you attach most importance to it. If I had begun my lecture in that 
way I would have put the last paragraph first, and have begun about the strength 
of horse artillery instead of ending withit. Iam amused that I should be the 
person found fault with on this point, as Iam probably the only Officer in the 
artillery who was practically found fault with for having a long-distance march. 
I did not allude to it in my lecture because it was only done in peace-time, and we 
had the advantage of extra food, but if we take those two things into account, it 
contrasts favourably, I think, with Capfain Rodber’s march. We performed 
94 miles in 32 hours, or a total of 181 miles in 64 hours. It had to be done ona 
small scale because the authorities would not allow me to do it on a bigger one. 
It was simply done with a horse artillery gun and detachment: it was done fairly 
and truly, not from one point to another, but we had to do it marching in and out 
of the station which J think made it certainly more difficult. When it was finally 
accomplished, I was told that I had received some assistance from other men 
besides the men who actually went through it in grooming the horses. As 
a matter of fact, the horses were never groomed. We had no time to groom 
them ; they had but a very limited time to remain still, and I did not want them 
to be harassed. It finally ended up by General Roberts saying that he thought 
shorter marches were more useful, so that I do not think it is altogether fair to 
accuse me for not attaching sufficient importance to the capacity for long-distance 
marching. With regard to common shell versus shrapnel, that is a question I will 
not go into, but certainly the authorities do not agree with Colonel Nicholson, 
because in the 12-pounder, instead of the proportion being, as with « 9-pounder, 
seven shrapnel to two common, it is eleven shrapnel to five common, so that the 
authorities have come round to my way of thinking. The machine-gun I only 
brought in because people said if I did not bring it it would be said that I was 
frightened. Asa horse artilleryman I am not frightened at anything, and therefore 
I was not afraid to bring in the subject. With reference to cavalry drill and 
shooting, I think sufficient importance has not been attached by the authorities to 
the subject. When I was in India I happened to command a battery of horse 
artillery for one day—I mean only for one day in the annual practice—and I em- 
ployed it by erecting targets to represent a squadron of cavalry, and galloping up 
to those and seeing how many rounds we could manage to get in before the cavalry 
passed us. Unfortunately, though there was a cavalry regiment at the station the 
Colonel commanding it told me he did not see his way to come forward ; he thought 
the authorities would object, so that I had to represent the cavalry squadron support- 
ing me and charging at the same time, or supposed to be charging, by a single horse 
artilleryman. Of course the pace he went would be about the same. He began at 
a steady trot and gradually increased it. I think that is the practice we ought to 
have—not only a battery firing from one spot to another, but a cavalry Brigadier 
having command of so many regiments and so many batteries of horse artillery and 
telling them what to fire at and what he wants done. I do not think I need allude 
to Colonel Liddell’s remarks, because Major Douglas Jones answered them, and 
hence I have nothing further to add. 

The CuatrMAN: It only remains for me to ask you to give a cordial welcome to 
Captain Robertson’s lecture. 

General Fraser: I am sure we shall also give our heartiest thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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REGULATIONS FOR FIELD SERVICE IN THE GERMAN ARMY 
(Continued from No. 142 of the Journal). 


Baggage. 


Tue spare horses and established number of carriages form the baggage of 
the troops. An augmentation of the baggage may be effected temporarily by 
using additional teams for the transport of sick or of war material, &c., by 
provision wagons and cattle over and above the established numbers, and 
by portions of the ammunition columns and of the train being brought forward 
and marching with the baggage. 

Any further independent increase to the baggage is forbidden. 

So long as there is no question of contact with the enemy, the whole of 
the baggage remains with the unit to which it belongs. In deploying for 
action the troops must be relieved of all the baggage that can be dispensed 
with. With this view it is divided into a small baggage, that is, the portion 
required even when troops are in action, and a large baggage, that is, the 
portion required in quarters and bivouac. This division is ordered by higher 
authority on the necessity arising, when the large baggage will be moved off, 
the small baggage remaining with the units it belongs to without any special 
order. 

The large baggage will then be formed up in considerable bodies—generally 
by Divisions—under the charge of a specially detailed Officer and if necessary 
with an escort ; and it follows in rear at the regulated interval. Ina retirement 
it precedes the troops. 

On the conclusion of the march, or of the engagement, the large baggage 
will join the units to which it belongs, so far as circumstances will permit. 
All baggage interferes with the freedom of movement of the troops. It is 
only by means of carefully considered arrangements for the march and the 
strictest enforcement of discipline on the march that this evil can be lessened. 
The same principles apply in regard to keeping the road clear as in the case 
of the troops, They must be followed with the utmost strictness. 

During a long halt, especially if the road be narrow and is utilized simul- 
taneously by other troops, it may be necessary to form the baggage up at the 
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side of the road. If it can be avoided, it should not be halted in villages or 


defiles. 
The regulation baggage is the following :—" 


With the Infantry. 
Regimental Staff : 
5 led horses small baggage. 
1 two-horsed staff baggage wagon } sadly Wiciaindins 
1 two-horsed provision wagon cz or 


The battalion (and rifle battalion) : 


7 led horses. 

1 two-horsed medical wagon 
; Biefeess! se , psmall baggage. 

4 two-horsed company small-arm ammunition wagons 

1 two-horsed staff baggage wagon. 

4 two-horsed company baggage wagons + large baggage. 

4 two-horsed provision wagons 

A single company : 

1 led horse a 

1 two-horsed company small-arm ammunition wagon ae 

1 two-horsed company baggage wagon 


--. large baggage. 
1 two-horsed provision wagon } ee 


With the Cavairy. 
The regiment : 
58 led horses 
1 two-horsed medical wagon 
1 four-horsed staff baggage wagon 
4 four-horsed squadron baggage wagons 
4 two-horsed provision wagons 
5 four-horsed forage wagons 


} small baggage. 


large baggage. 


A single squadron : 
12 led horses small baggage. 
1 four-horsed squadron wagon 
1 two-horsed provision wagon + large baggage. 
1 four-horsed forage wagon 





1 Until the introduction of the company ammunition wagons, the infantry will 


have the same establishment as heretofore — 


Battalion : 
7 led horses 
1 two-horsed medical wagon small baggage. 
1 six-horsed battalion ammunition wagon 
1 four-horsed battalion baggage wagon 
4 two-horsed company baggage wagons > large baggage. 
4 two-horsed provision wagons 


A single company : 
1 led horse small baggage. 
1 two-horsed company baggage wagon 1 beens 
1 two-horsed provision wagon or re 
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With the Artillery. 
Regimental Staff : 
5 led horses small baggage. 
1 two-horsed baggage wagon, large baggage. 
Staff of Artillery Division : 
4 led horses small baggage. 


oS 
1 two-horsed baggage wagon, large baggage. 


The Field Battery : 


6 led horses 

The first relay of wagons 

(The second relay of wagons marches behind the independently formed 
divisions—Advanced guard ; detachment or corps artillery.) 

1 two-horsed provision wagon, large baggage. 

With a horse-artillery battery the small baggage is increased by 4 led 
horses, the large baggage by 1 four-horsed forage wagon. 


} small baggage. 


With the Pioneers. 


The Pioneer Field Company : 
1 led horse 
1 four-horsed intrenching and tool wagon }small baggage. 
1 field mining wagon 
1 two-horsed company baggage wagon 


oar large baggage. 
1 two-horsed provision wagon } Sneee Haeren ea 


Supply. 

The provisioning of man and horse in the field may be provided for from 
magazines, from the supplies carried or by means of direct requisitions. 
Which nature of supply shall be adopted is arranged by the superior 
authorities. Looking to the impossibility of foreseeing all the changes in the 
course of events in war, it is, however, often unavoidable that arrangements 
made by the superior authorities cannot be punctually communicated, or that 
their execution is prevented by obstacles which cannot be foreseen. 

It is therefore the duty of every commander to take care that, as far as possible, 
the troops under his command are provided with good and sufficient provisions, 
and always to consider beforehand how the supply if necessary can be assured 
by his own independent measures. 

The field ration consists of a bread ration of bread or biscuit and of a meat 
ration of fresh or salt meat or of smoked beef, mutton or pork, meat sausage, 
bacon, or preserved meat ; besides rice, grain, groats, or pulse, meal or potatoes, 
or preserved vegetables ; also roast coffee or tea with sugar, and salt. 

The forage ration consists of oats, hay, and straw. 

Provisioning by means of direct issue from magazines will generally be 
limited to the periods of prolonged halts ; besides this the magazines serve 
as a reserve to the supplies carried with the troops. 

From the time of leaving garrison the troops have to carry iron rations ; 
the foot, field artillery, and train formations for three days, the cavalry for 
one. These are carried, by infantry on the person, by cavalry on the horse, 
and by artillery and train on the wagons. Preserved provisions are 
especially suited to form the iron ration. 

Forage iron rations are carried for each riding horse for one day, and for 
each draught horse for three. In the cavalry the wagons carry those of the 
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Officers’ and draught horses, and the rest are carried by the horses themselves. 
In the field artillery the riding horses—exclusive of Officers’ horses—and led 
horses carry one day’s ration, the rest are carried by the wagons. With the 
remaining troops and formations, the rations both for the riding and draught 
horses are carried on the wagons. The iron forage ration is restricted 
generally to oats, for the transport of hay has many disadvantages. 

The iron rations both of food and forage are only to be used in case of 
necessity and when other means of obtaining provisions are absolutely un- 
attainable ; they must be employed alone on the order of the commander of 
the troops; care is to be taken to have them replaced. Jt is the duty of 
every Officer within his command to take constant and stringent measures for the 
preservation intact of the iron rations. 

The transport accompanying the troops is employed as follows :— 

The provision wagons carry a full ration and three days’ tea ration per man 
as well as a ration of oats for the horses of infantry Officers, and also materials 
and implements for butchering and baking. About one-half of the capacity 
of each wagon is occupied by purveyor’s goods (answering to our canteen 
stores), the administration of which is arranged in the company, &c. The 
latter is provided with an advance of money to allow of this. Stores to com- 
plete the requirements in these goods are as far as practicable to be placed in 
readiness in the provision depots. 

The forage wagons serve to carry one ration of oats for all the riding horses 
of the cavalry and horse artillery. 

The average load for the provision wagons is 9? cwt., and for the forage 
wagons, 19} ewt. Whether a heavier load is permissible depends primarily 
on the condition of the roads ; overloading is to be carefully avoided, so as 
not to withdraw the wagons from their object. 

The rations to be carried in the provision wagons must, as far as possible, 
consist of fresh provisions. They will as a rule, as well as the oat rations, be 
consumed on the day following that on which they are loaded, and should, 
whenever possible, be replaced immediately. This applies particularly to the 
meat, in order that the troops may not be obliged to eat it when freshly killed. 
It may, therefore, be desirable to have besides the meat ration in the pro- 
vision wagons a second ration in live cattle,! which can be soon killed on the 
conclusion of the day’s march. This is the more important because live cattle 
lose in weight and the meat itself in nutrition by long marches ; they must 
further be allowed to rest for some hours before being slaughtered, and the 
meat not be eaten for 24 hours afterwards. 

The provision and park-carriage columns, increased by country wagons or 
etappen park-carriage columns as required, form the movable provision reserve 
at the disposition of the superior commander, to whom they are attached. 

All the necessary arrangements must be made by the several units for the 
prompt issue of the provisions received. Bread is the most important item of 
provisions, and at the same time it is the most difficult to obtain, for the supply 
is usually limited to the daily requirements of the inhabitants, and it always 
takes some time to make. The provisions to be carried should, therefore, 
under certain circumstances include flour, with which, in case of necessity, 
the troops can bake bread with their own ovens. The bakers by trade 
amongst the troops will be temporarily detached to assist the field bakery 





' In a good country the day’s requirements will be met: fora battalion by 2 
oxen, or 5 pigs, or 18 calves or sheep; for a cavalry regiment by 1} oxen, or 3 pigs, 
or 12 calves or sheep; for a squadron or battery by 4 of an ox, or } ofa pig, or 
3 calves or sheep. In a poor country the cattle are not so good, and about double 
the above may be required. 
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columns, which are not always able alone to prepare the requirements in 
bread for all the troops. 

Requisitions are only to be conducted within the Empire in strict accord- 
ance with the law, and are only permissible so far as may be necessary for 
the requirements that cannot be satisfied in any other way. 

In an enemy’s country requisitions are the best way of living, and can 
either be effected through the officials of the administration, or directly by 
the troops for their own requirements. Still an economical and uniform 
application of the supplies of the theatre of war is difficult in the case of direct 
requisitions by the troops. Recourse to them must, therefore, be avoided as 
much as possible and only resorted to as an extreme expedient in those cases in 
which the stores where the troops are quartered do not suffice, and provisions 
cannot be brought up or obtained in other ways. All requisitions must he 
executed in strict form and under stringent supervision, for they otherwise 
easily undermine discipline and expose individual soldiers to the danger of 
passing the boundary between requisitions by order and culpable plundering 
whether knowingly or in ignorance. 

The advanced portions of an army, such as the cavalry and the advanced 
guards, will, as a rule, find in a favourable country sufficient provisions for 
their wants, unless these have been removed by the enemy or the in- 
habitants. 


The Sanitary Service. 


Every body of troops has its surgeons and hospital attendants. In the 
infantry there are besides, in every company, four men trained as assistant 
bearers, who remain in the ranks until the commencement of an engagement. 
Each soldier carries in his left front pocket a bandage, each hospital at- 
tendant a pouch and flask, and each surgeon his instrument case. 

Every battalion and cavalry regiment is furnished with a medical wagon, 
which, besides medicines and dressing appliances, is provided with four 
stretchers and two dressing packs. The rest of the troops carry medicine and 
dressing chests on their carriages in place of having medical wagons. Be- 
sides these, coverings for the sick are carried with all baggage. 

The personnel of a sanitary detachment consists of 7 surgeons, 1 field 
apothecary, 8 hospital assistants, 8 military sick attendants, and 176 bearers ; 
the matériel comprises 8 wagons for the sick, 2 sanitary wagons, and 
56 stretchers ; a portion of the sanitary material will also be carried in the 
two pack wagons. The detachment is divisible into two subdivisions of equak 
strength. 

The personnel of a field hospital consists of 5 surgeons, 1 field apothecary, 
9 hospital assistants, and 12 military sick attendants ; the matériel comprises 
2 sanitary wagons, and 3 wagons for utensils. It is divisible into two sub- 
divisions, and can without expansion accommodate 200 patients. 

The wagons for the sick accommodate from two to four severely wounded 
men each, the sanitary wagons carry the medicines and dressing appli- 
ances, instruments, &c. 

On the march slight cases are as far as possible carried on, those that can- 
not be, are relegated to the nearest hospital or local house for the reception of 
sick, or to the charge of the local officials, a report being made to the nearest 
etappen commandant. For large bodies of troops, places of assembly will be 
fixed for the sick, and the necessary arrangements made for transport and 
accommodation. 

So soon as it becomes apparent that an engagement is assuming large pro- 
portions, the dressing station for each body of troops engaged is established 
by the aid of the medical wagon or chest, and half of the surgeons and 
hospital assistants remain there. The remainder follow the engaged troops. 
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The assistant bearers deposit their rifles and packs at the dressing station, 
fasten a red band round the left arm, and follow the troops into action with 
the stretchers and dressing cases. 

In selecting the dressing station an endeavour should be made to place it so 
that it is out of the reach of rifle fire, and, if possible, also of artillery fire ; it 
must be capable of being easily reached and have water in the neighbourhood. 
Straw, cover, and other expedients, as well as vehicles in which to forward the 
wounded to the field hospital, should as far as practicable be provided ; any 
empty provision wagons may be utilized for the purpose. 

The sanitary detachment affords,in an extended degree, the first aid in 
action, and for this purpose establishes the main dressing station. The 
same considerations intluence the selection of the station as in the case of the 
regimental dressing station. The latter will, whenever possible, be amalga- 
mated with the main dressing stations, so as to allow of the personnel and 
matériel of the regimental stations rejoiing the troops to which they 
belong. 

The deployment of the bearers, the necessary collection of the wounded 
and sending them back, as well as all the duties connected with the main 
dressing station, are directed by the Surgeon placed in charge of this,— 
generally the Divisional Surgeon. 

The field hospitals treat the wounded brought in from the dressing stations, 
or direct from the field. So as to admit of their being maintained in case of 
necessity for a lengthened period they will when practicable be established 
in villages not situated in the immediate sphere of the engagement, or 
attached to these and expanded by means of tents, huts, beds, &c. 

The rule must be strictly enforced that slightly wounded men, after hand- 
ing over their ammunition, find their way back alone, taking their arms with 
them, and that men who are not bearers only assist in removing wounded 
men on the order of an Officer. In this case, after handing over the wounded 
men, they are to return at once to the front and report themselves to the 
Officer who sent them back. 

On mobilization, the volunteer sick attendants will come under the State 
regulations and be primarily employed on the sanitary etappen services, 
in the reserve hospitals at home, in conducting sick and wounded men back 
to their homes, attending on convalescents in private houses, collecting and 
conveying gifts, &e. 

The co-operation of volunteer attendants in the sphere of the troops is de- 
pendent upon the approval of the superior commanders. 


The Completion of the Ammunition Supply. 

No means should be left untried for conveying ammunition to the troops in 
action and for feeding the fire, upon the maintenance or extinction of which 
the fate of the day may depend. When a great battle is imminent, or is in 
course of development, the superior commanders must have the ammunition 
columns brought nearer up, and a portion of them advanced to the battle 
tield. They must further take care that the engaged troops are acquainted 
with the positions of these columns or of the advanced portions of them. 
The advanced ammunition wagons of the columns form the first ammunition- 
reserve of the fighting troops. But if these are not yet on the spot the com- 
mander of the troops will do well to secure a ready reserve in the ammuni- 
tion wagons of the corps not actually engaged. 


Infantry and Rifles, 


The pouch ammunition is completed from the ammunition wagons during 
the fight. These guided by the mounted driver take up at the beginning 
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of the engagement a covered position, if possible not over 850 yards 
from the fighting troops ; in pressing cases, without regard to losses, near 
the fighting line. In every company men are employed as required to 
carry up the ammunition. They go to the wagon when ordered, receive 
from the driver the previously tied up packets, and carry them back 
to the fighting line. The ammunition wagons have to supply every body of 
troops in want of ammunition, regardless of whether they are those they are 
attached to or not. 

Every reinforcement moving into the fighting line must, as far as possible, 
bring up a fresh supply of ammunition for the engaged troops. It is also 
important to take the ammunition from those who are killed or wounded. 
Both Officers and men must bear these points in mind on every occasion 
without any special order. It is frequently advisable not to limit the supply 
to the regulated number of rounds, When in action ammunition is to be 
had, it must be divided and be carried by the men in their haversacks, 
stockings, or coat pockets. If a defensive action is to be fought, especially 
in a prepared position, the preparation of it should include the placing 
of stores of ammunition in the fighting line (cases of ammunition or casks 
filled with cartridges). 

When from any cause the ammunition wagons are unable to follow the 
troops, it is desirable, during the advance, to distribute their contents either 
wholly or in part amongst the men. It is the duty of the battalion com- 
mander to see that the ammunition taken from the wagons is replaced when 
an opportunity occurs. Upon his report the superior commander, if he has 
not already provided for it on his own initiative, will order up ammunition 
wagons from the columns to replace the empty ones, or if these are not avail- 
able, any that are so belonging to the troops not already engaged. 

After an action the men’s pouches are filled at once from the ammunition 
wagons, Which are then completed again from the columns. 


Cavalry and Pioneers. 


The cavalry Divisions take with them special cavalry ammunition columns, 
which are attached to a horse artillery battery. In the event of cavalry 
and pioneers requiring to complete their ammunition during an action, 
they will have resort to the nearest infantry ammunition wagons, after an 
engagement to the nearest infantry ammunition column. A _ reserve of 
revolver ammunition is carried in the ammunition wagons of the troops and 
in the infantry ammunition columns. 


A rtillery. 


The first relay of wagons remains in close connection with the guns, and 
follows these directly into action. The second relay of wagons takes up a 
position about 850 yards in rear of the fighting position of the battery, leaving 
the roads clear, and being as far as practicable under cover, though easily 
accessible. If the second relays of wagons of several battalions are united, 
the Officer in charge of them must, during the march, maintain such com- 
munication with the batteries further forward in the column of march as will 
insure his being informed when they are halted. If the batteries are pushed 
forward into action it is the duty of the Officer to bring the second relays of 
wagons forward in good time, which frequently demands great judgment and 
energy. 

The completion of ammunition is in principle, even when batteries are 
united into divisions, the business of the individual batteries. The comple- 
tion of the limber ammunition from the wagons of the first relay is effected 
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as opportunity offers, but at latest before a half of the limber ammunition is 
expended. When circumstances will admit of it, it is advisable to use am- 
munition direct from the wagons of the first relay, bringing up these wagons 
to the guns in action, and to keep the limbers complete as long as possible. 
Empty first relay wagons go back at a trot to the second relay—where they 
are exchanged for full ones. The empty battery ammunition wagons are 
completed from the nearest ammunition column that has been brought on to 
the field. When the state of the action requires despatch, filled ammunition 
wagons from the columns may be temporarily attached directly to batteries. 


Railways and Telegraphs. 


The railways can alone fulfil their important and difficult task during war 
if their management suffers no serious disturbance at the hands of the troops 
using them. Every commander of troops in transit must take every care to 
ensure order being maintained, and refrain from any interference with the 
regulated pace of the train and with the administration of the railway service. 
He is responsible, both as regards himself and those under him, for carrying 
out the instructions of the railway officials, who can be recognized as such by 
their uniform or other distinguishing mark. 

It is an essential condition of successful movement to use the rolling stock 
as sparingly as possible, in order to allow of the railways satisfying all the 
demands for transport, and to ensure the accomplishment of the transport 
arrangements in the manner ordered. The capacity and accommodation is 
marked on the outside of both the passenger and goods wagons. 

Those adapted to the transport of troops will on an average each accom- 
modate the following :— 


24 Officers or officials, 
32 men, 
6 to 10 sick, lying down, 
24 sick, sitting, 
6 horses with 2 batmen, 
2 small carriages or portions of carriages, 
1 large carriage. 


It follows that if the regulated distribution of the accommodation be 
attended to, a military train without exceeding the limit prescribed for the 
number of axles (100, or at the most 110, being about 535 yards in length) will 
convey— 


1 infantry battalion with the regimental or the brigade Staff, 
1 rifle battalion, 

1 squadron of cavalry with the regimental or brigade Staff, 
14 squadrons of cavalry, 

1 field battery with regimental or Divisional Staff, 

3 of a horse artillery battery, 

14 pioneer companies with 1 Divisional bridge train. 


Every military body despatched by train must be provided with a route 
for the journey, showing the entraining station, the main stopping station, 
and the detraining station. 

The commander receives also from the entraining official a train bill show- 
ing the course of the train, the stations where it stops the longest time, or at 
least those where meals are to be furnished. 

At latest the day previous to the movement, the arrangements for the 
entraining are to be made between the commander of the troops to be moved 
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or a deputed Officer, and the station commandant or, if there be none, the 
station master. The hour for the troops to be on the spot is dependent on the 
time required for entraining them. This again is dependent on the composition 
and strength of the troops on the one hand, and the number of the platforms 
on the other. It is the business of the railway staff to arrange that the 
platforms will admit of a train being loaded in the following time before the 
hour for departure :— 


Dismounted branches in an hour. 
Cavalry or field artillery in two hours. 
Columns and train in three hours. 


To ensure the entrainment being effected rapidly and smoothly, it is most 
desirable that the platforms should admit of the entire train being accom- 
modated so that all the wagons can be loaded or unloaded simultaneously. 

The commander has to report the arrival of the troops at the entraining sta- 
tion to the station commandant (or station master). The latter points out the 
place for entraining, the way to it, and where the troops are to be formed up 
preparatory to the entrainment. The commander gives directions to the 
troops to form up according to the locality, details the necessary working 
party for entraining the horses and carriages, and mounts a guard. If there 
be no station guard, the latter posts the necessary sentries for maintaining 
order in the station. 

Guns and carriages if equipped for marching are entrained in that order. 
The space left in the trucks at the sides or underneath the guns and carriages 
is only to be utilized for the equipment belonging to them, for detraining 
ramps, and for the packs of the men told off to travel with them. So as to 
admit of sparks falling on the trucks being promptly extinguished, buckets 
of water are to be provided with wisps of straw in them, aud one man must 
look out for this during the journey. 

In entraining horses in covered trucks the middle space between the doors 
will be left free. The horses usually stand lengthways, three at either end, 
with their heads towards the open space. They will be entrained bridled, 
saddled, and harnessed ; if on long journeys the order is given for them to be 
unsaddled, this will usually be done after they are in the trucks. It is only 
permissible to unsaddle before entrainment, or to saddle after detrainment, 
when space and time allow of it being done without confusion. In transport 
to or within the theatre of war the equipment will be forwarded in the same 
truck as the horses it belongs to. If, under other circumstances, horses 
should be carried unsaddled in open trucks, special saddle trucks covered 
with canvas covers will be attached. 

Two men remain in each truck, with teams three men as a stable guard. 
When the horses of a truck are entrained, forage bags, forage, the packs of 
the men looking after the horses, &c., are stored in the open space against the 
closed door ; the open door by which the truck has been laden is then closed, 
and‘a gradual opening of one of the doors is only allowed when the train is 
under weigh and the horses quiet. Straw must not be left on open trucks 
during the journey, and only hay tied up for the next feed. 

The heavy baggage (especially packed clothing and equipment, Officers’ 
loose baggage), lances, musical instruments, and trumpets will be handed over 
to the railway officials at the place of loading and stowed in the order named 
with the assistance of a party. The colour party with the colours or stan- 
dards will also be accommodated in the baggage wagon. 

After the men have been told off to their respective carriages and drawn 
up in readiness, their entrainment takes place by command with the strictest 
silence, order, and regularity ; it must be commenced at least ten minutes 
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before the time for departure, and be concluded five minutes before that 
time. 

The Officers will be specially told off to inspect the carriages. The senior 
soldier will be placed in charge of each, and instructed how he is to call the 
attention of the railway official in the event of any extraordinary danger ; 
the number of the carriage is to be told the men. When the journey takes 
place in the vicinity of the enemy the commander decides whether an Officer 
or non-commissioned officer is to be on the engine or with the guard. 

On the part of the military no delay must be caused in starting, nor any 
postponement of the time asked for. In the movement of large bodies the 
strict adherence to the plan for the journey is of the utmost importance. In 
case of necessity the periods for the halts, even those for mals, must be 
curtailed or altogether dispensed with, in order to make up lost time. Every 
demand made by the guard or station master to this effect must, as far as 
possible, be acceded to by the commander. 

Before starting, the station master or guard informs the commander at 
which of the next stopping points the men may get out. With small bodies 
using the ordinary train service the men can get out at any station where it 
is permitted ; with military trains they are restricted to those stations at 
which they stop for at least ten minutes, 

As soon as the train stops and the commander has been informed of the 
duration of the halt, the porters open first the doors of the carriages occupied 
by the Officers and the guard. If no station guard be present, the latter 
places sentries as required by local circumstances—in any case at the exits. 
The porters then open the doors of the men’s carriages, but they only get out 
on the command or signal—March ! 

During some of the halts the commander inspects the carriages to see that 
internal order is maintained, and also the security of the loaded carriages. 
The station master informs the commander when the men must get in again, 
which is effected on the word of command or by signal. Small bodies 
travelling by ordinary trains are guided by the ordinary notice for starting. 

At the last halting station before arrival at their destination, orders are 
given to prepare for detrainment: the horses are made ready the same as 
before entrainment, but are not loosed. The securings of the carriages are 
also to be kept on. 

On the arrival of a military train the commander, in concert with the 
station commandant (or station master), makes the necessary arrangements, 
according to the accommodation for detraining, for forming up the men, horses 
and carriages, for the guard, &c. 

The Officers, the guard, and the already detailed working party get out 
first ; the latter, when necessary, proceed with the material for the construc- 
tion of temporary ramps to the spot for detraining the horses and carriages ; 
the men then get out on the word of command. In detraining the horses, 
care must be taken that directly the trucks arrive at the spot where the 
horses are to be got out, the doors on the side of the platform are opened and 
the opposite ones closed. The gangway will then be fixed, the bars removed 
from the opening of the door, the forage sacks handed out and the cross 
bar to which the horses are secured taken away from the one-half of the 
truck. Then only may the horses be led out, and taken to the place where 
they are to form up, the draught horses to the vicinity of the carriages to be 
put to. In unloading the latter, care must be taken to place them at once at 
a sufficient distance from the platform to leave it clear. The heavy baggage 
is unloaded with the assistance of a working party and handed over to the 
troops. 

With military trains from 10 to 15 minutes are allowed for detraining 
and forming up the men, 10 to 20 minutes for each batch of carriages un- 
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loaded simultaneously ; 20 to 30 minutes for each batch of pontoon wagons ; 
and for cavalry, artiliery and train, 10 to 20 minutes more for completing 
arrangements, putting to and leaving the station. The commander must use 
every effort to ensure the detrainment being conducted without interruption 
and the station being cleared promptly. This is of the utmost importance in 
the transport of large bodies. 

The destruction of a railway for weeks or months by means of the perma- 
nent breaking up of the line must be effected only on the order of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of the Commander of an Army, or of a General in independent 
command, As a rule, railway troops, or pioneers, are necessary for the 
purpose, The temporary interruption of a line for a limited number of hours 
or days is a measure that may be undertaken by subordinate commanders 
according to circumstances. They are responsible for the step and also for 
its execution, and they must furnish the troops with specific instructions 
regarding it. 

Such occasional interruptions within the sphere of operations of the troops 
are to be avoided during the advance, are allowed when they are stationary, 
and are forbidden during a retreat—they are always to be attempted in the 
enemy’s sphere of operations ; they generally fall to the lot of cavalry to 
execute. This arm is furnished with tools to break up the line, and with 
materials for small obstructions. Pioneers and railway troops carry tools 
and explosives for the more complete destruction of the line. The other troops 
must seek to obtain tools, material for burning, for obstructions and explo- 
sives in other ways; they will seldom be able to interrupt the line in more 
than one spot. To effect this it is not sufficient to remove a rail, though it 
may suttice to prevent the enemy using the line unexpectedly, provided the 
spot is kept under observation. 

During the advance, or when troops are stationary, it is the duty of the 
commander—and during a retreat, of the rear guard—to temporarily 
interrupt the telegraph in those cases in which it is desirable to prevent com- 
munication between the enemy’s troops or amongst the hostile population, 

The permanent destruction of the telegraph lines is oniy permissible under 
the same conditions as that of railways. 

Underground wires are not to be overlooked ; they are ordinarily laid about 
a foot deep on one side of the main road, Their position is generally marked 
by special stones ; in case of necessity the local authorities must be forced to 
point out their position. 

A report is to be made of every interruption of the railway or telegraph 
lines, specifying the place, time, and nature of the interruption. If they are 
in use by the force, the nearest station commandant, railway or telegraph 
station, is to be informed both of the order and of its execution. 


Part II.— Directions for the Autumn Exercises. 


The autumn exercises embrace the regimental and brigade drills of infantry 
and cavalry, the special cavalry exercises and the manceuvres with the 
marches and halts involved by them. The regimental drills extend over five 
days exercising for infantry regiments which are together in garrison, and 
over seven days for those distributed in more than one garrison ; two of these 
days being devoted to exercises in the field. The cavalry regiments quartered 
where ground is available commence their regimental drills on the conclusion 
of their squadron training in the early summer ; they have seven exercise 
days then and three in the autumn, before the commencement of the 
brigade drills, Those cavalry regiments which have not access where 
they are quartered to ground sufficiently extended for regimental exercises, 
do all their ten days’ drill in the autumn; if they take part in special 
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cavalry exercises, they have only eight days’ drill. The brigade exercises 
extend over five days for the infantry and six for the cavalry ; if six cavalry 
regiments take part in special cavalry exercises they have only three days 
drill in brigade and six in Division, exclusive of unemployed days. The rifle 
battalions take part in the exercises of an infantry brigade as arranged by 
the Generals commanding army corps, who also decide whether one or 
two field batteries shall be attached to the infantry during the brigade 
exercises for one or more days. 

In army corps not having Emperor’s manceuvres, the whole of the field 
troops not allotted to special exercises take part in manceuvres lasting for 
ten exercise days; detachments from the train battalion are attached as 
required. Of these ten exercise days, four are allotted to brigade manceuvres, 
during which each infantry brigade is divided into two parties, to each of 
which a proportion of the other arms is attached, and they manceuvre one 
against the other, each being commanded by a Brigade Commander belonging 
to the infantry or cavalry, or, if ordered by the General Commanding, to the 
field artillery. Four exercise days are equally allotted for the Division 
manceuvres, during which each Division is divided into two portions with 
other arms in proportion and manceuvred under Division Commanders. The 
remaining two exercise days are devoted to Division manceuvres against a 
marked enemy. 

These may be varied in some degree at the discretion of the General Com- 
manding, who may prolong the brigade exercises for a day at the cost of the 
Division manceuvres, or vice versd, or prolong either of these at the cost of 
the Division manceuvres againsta marked enemy. Further, provided it does 
not entail considerable extra expense, the two Divisions may manceuvre one 
against the other for two or three days under the Commander of the Army 
Corps. 


General Considerations. 


The manceuvres from their nature approach more nearly than any other 
kind of peace exercises to war. Not confined to a restricted sphere, but 
utilizing ground freely under certain necessary conditions, they afford the 
greatest possible approximation to its peculiarities and to its influence on the 
movements of troops. Suppositions as to the ground will not be permitted 
at manceuvres, nor a local restriction of the field of operations. By the 
employment of close quarters and of bivouac, the leader is in some measure 
freed from considerations as to previously determined quarters. The 
manceuvres afford leaders the opportunity of learning the employment of 
large bodies of troops as in war, and allow of the troops being perfected in 
their instruction in duties in the field and when engaged. 


Maneurres of two Opposing Bodies.— Dispositions. 


The Officer conducting the manceunvre draws up for both bodies a common 
general idea, from which the general situation, suitable for conditions as in 
war, of both parties can be determined ; and for each body a special idea 
which contains the special conditions of the one to which it refers. It is left 
to the Officer conducting the manceuvre to frame the special idea, either so as 
to leave it to the commander to form his own scheme of operation, or to in- 
dicate this himself. Situations dependent on numerous and complicated 
conditions are in manceuvres generally less useful than the adoption of 
simple conditions which can be easily and certainly understood. Even the 
simplest situation is capable of being worked out in a great variety of ways. 
Both parties must in arranging the situation be placed at a sufficient dis- 
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tance from one another to allow of space for the introductory movements ; 
for these often form an important and for the leaders generally a particularly 
valuable part of the manceuvre. But even the conditions of the first day’s 
manceuvre must allow of the probability of at least a portion of the troops 
being brought into tactical deployment. 

With a view to a general comprehension of the movements it is desirable 
that the same general idea should be maintained for the whole duration of 
the manceuvres, and a basis given for the continuity of the operations. In 
order to evolve a new situation and bring about any desirable change in the 
problems or in the ground, it will generally be sufficient for the Officer con- 
ducting the manceuvre to give the commanders an opportunity of forming 
fresh plans by the decisions he gives, by affording information regarding the 
enemy or other occurrences, by weakening or strengthening the opposing 
parties. Without interfering in the command in an undesirable way, the 
Officer conducting the manceuvre is enabled in this way to give it the desired 
direction or limitation in extension, as may be demanded by the peace con- 
ditions appertaining to shelter, supply, and ground. 

In order to effect a change in the strengths of the opposing parties, and 
under certain circumstances to prevent each party knowing beforehand the 
exact strength of its opponent, marked troops (flags, &c.) may be employed 
within suitable limits. But they must never be placed suddenly and appear 
as a surprise to both friend and foe in a way which could not occur in war ; 
they must on the contrary be made apparent to the enemy in sufficient time ; 
and their presence indicated to the party to which they belong in the special 
idea. 

Execution. 

The leaders of both parties act independently and entirely in accordance 
with the given situation ; they make their dispositions to meet this just as 
they would do in real war. But in order to allow of the control of the entire 
manceuvre, and to facilitate the necessary peace requirements in regard to 
shelter and supply, it is necessary for the two commanders to hand in their 
operation orders to the Officer conducting the manceuvre before the exercise 
commences. 

If unavoidable peace conditions have to be regarded this is to be noted 
beneath the text of the order ; it is also to be noted where the larger forma- 
tions have passed the night. When, on account of peace considerations, dif- 
ferent arrangements have been made than would have been the case in war, 
the assumed dispositions, if in the field, are to be given also. The directions 
regarding the great baggage and attached ammunition columns and train must 
be given in the order. 

The bivouac requirements and the peace baggage are to be regarded purely 
as manceuvre formations, and do not enter into the operation orders. The 
result of an action in the field depends upon circumstances which in peace 
exercises have no influence, or only a modified one. This is especially the 
case with the effect of fire—particularly at long ranges. In manceuvres this 
effect is not appreciable, and, consequently, it is often not sufficiently re- 
garded ; it is, therefore, the more necessary to counteract the inclination to 
disregard it. 

In the first place, it is the duty of the commander himself to regard the 
opponent’s fire from the standpoint of actual war ; frequently it will happen 
that the views as to this differ, and that the perhaps natural want of insight 
into the circumstances of the opponent does not allow of a correct judgment. 
Looking to the impossibility—especially in greater operations—for the com- 
mander to be at all times on the spot to give a decision in these and other 
cases, it is necessary to place under him the necessary number of umpires. 
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In the event of abnormal complications, and when the troops become very 
mixed owing to their being closely engaged, it is advisable to interrupt the 
manceuvre temporarily, that a decision may be taken and greater distances 
regained between the parties, so as to re-introduce the natural conditions and 
re-establish order. 

Besides his orders, the Officer conducting the manceuvre makes use of 
certain signals which are only to be employed on the manceuvring ground by 
him or by the inspecting Officer, and which are to be repeated by all buglers 
and trumpeters. On the sound “das Ganze” (answering to our Alert) the 
whole of the troops, including skirmishers, patrols, &c., halt where they are 
and wait for the executive signal. On the “Halt” following, the commanders 
of both parties go to the Officer conducting the manceuvre ; the infantry pile 
arms, the cavalry and artillery dismount ; the whole lie down and rest. If 
the commander’s call follows, all the mounted Officers and those dismounted 
Officers in his vicinity go to the Officer conducting the manceuvre ; at 
army corps manceuvres, and when one army corps is operating against 
another, only commanders of units, inclusive of battalions and artillery 
divisions with their Adjutants, the commanders of independent companies, 
&e., and as in other cases all Officers in the vicinity. The troops may fetch 
water or water the horses, so far as this can be done within three-quarters of 
an hour. On the Adjutant’s call sounding, the whole of those Officers 
assemble. On the signal “ das Ganze”—“ March,” the manceuvre is continued. 
This signal is not to be given until all the commanders who were with the 
Officer conducting the manceuvre have regained their commands. The signal 
* das Ganze ”—“ Assemble ”-—implies the conclusion of the manceuvre, and the 
troops without further orders march off to their quarters or other destina- 
tions—even if their commanders have not yet returned. 


Conclusion of the Engagement.—Conference. 


So far as this is possible the Officer conducting the manceuvre causes the 
conclusion of the engagement to be developed as in war. The decisions taken 
then form the basis for the resolutions of the commanders, which they have 
to report to the Officer conducting the manceuvre, and from which the move- 
ments take their course. 

On account of the impossibility in peace of carrying through an engage- 
ment until the troops are completely exhausted, it will often be unavoidable 
for the Officer in charge of the manceuvre to break off the engagement when 
the moment for the actual decision arrives. The pause in the action which 
this gives rise to will be utilized at his discretion for resting the troops or for 
assembling at the same time the commanders for the conference. The latter 
takes place in the case of brigade and Division manceuvres each day as a rule, 
and with corps manceuvres at least on the last day of the manceuvres. The 
Officer superintending, if the manceuvre is to be continued, reviews generally 
the course of the operations only so far as they come within the knowledge of 
both parties. The review should be brief, without harshness, and include 
only essential matter. It must never be restricted to shortcomings or blame, 
but when the superintending Officer does not agree with what has been done 
he must always express his distinct opinion as to how it should have been carried 
out. 

When circumstances have occurred for which Officers have to be personally 
blamed, this should be done as little publicly as possible. 

The interval will also be appropriately employed for giving information, 
changing commands, &c. If the continuation of the exercise or the change 
of command necessitates fresh orders being given, this will be done by the 
commanders of parties only within the sphere of their own troops and, as far 
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as possible, under war conditions. This will be seen to by the superintending 
Officer before he gives the order for the continuation of the exercise. 


Transition to a State of Rest.—Shelter. 


It is only exceptionally when very long marches have to be made to 
quarters, or when from other reasons it is important for the troops to be got 
quickly under shelter, that they march off directly after the pause. If this 
is not the case, the coherence of the manceuvre requires the engagement to be 
broken off under war conditions, After the conclusion of the pause—which 
is introduced purely from peace considerations—and after the necessary in- 
terval, according to circumstances, has been re-established, the manceuvre 
will be resumed again, as if no interruption had taken place. 

The immediate intervention of the Officer conducting the manceuvre in the 
breaking off of the operations will, however, be generally necessary ; for 
whereas in real war the victor would lay down the law in the first line and 
not allow the defeated opponent to rest, in peace a similar use of victory 
cannot be represented. 

The outposts will, as far as circumstances permit, be placed as in war. 
Where the considerations relating to the manceuvres—especially the propor- 
tionally closer proximity to the enemy—do not unavoidably exclude them, 
the simple measures and weak effective of the outposts, as generally employed 
in fortress warfare, will, as a rule, be followed. Importance is particularly 
to be given to avoid the outpost cavalry being moved in too restricted a 
sphere, even when in close touch of the enemy. 

A too close crowding up of the outposts has as its result that they are kept 
in a constant state of alarm, and in war would lead to their never being able 
to have their rifles out of their hands. Such an arrangement, therefore, of 
the outposts at manceuvres must be only quite exceptional and employed for 
a special object. Having in view the training of the troops, and the few days 
during which they are continuously employed under war conditions, it is 
advisedly ordered that the principle of war “ that the outposts are to avoid 
unnecessary engagement,” should be departed from, and their interest and 
attention aroused by minor enterprises, as it would be in war by other cir- 
cumstances. 

The troops not destined for the outposts go into quarters or bivouac. 
Though peace considerations will necessitate some departure from war con- 
ditions as regards the quartering of troops in villages, it is the duty of the 
commander to see that within these necessary limitations the conditions shall 
approximate as nearly as possible to war. A general war condition in con- 
nection with the operations can only be effected during a general bivouac. 
But also on other days it is advisable for the Officer conducting the manceuvre 
to specify a portion of the troops, e.g., those occupying the most advanced 
quarters, as under war conditions, whether for a fixed time or without such a 
limitation, and cause the duties to be regulated accordingly. If considerable 
enterprises are to be undertaken in the evening or during the night, the 
commander who contemplates them must inform the Officer conducting the 
manceuvre of his intention. The outposts remain, under all circumstances, 
always in complete war condition. 

When it is not possible to leave the villages lying between the outposts of 
the two parties unoccupied, or to keep them open for the shelter, if necessary, 
of the outposts, they must be declared neutral. In occupying bivouacs it is 
the duty of the Officer conducting the manceuvre to take care that for each 
bivouac quarters are available for the shelter of the troops in the event of 
very bad weather. The bivouacs of the troops will be fixed and arranged as 
in war, so far as peace considerations will allow. In getting into bivouac 
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every unnecessary delay must be avoided, as in war, and the troops accus- 
tomed to settle in quickly. The commander will show his care for the troops 
by prompt allotment of the ground, posting of the necessary guards, arrange- 
ment of the water supply, and other dispositions for the bivouac. 


Recommencement. 

The utmost liberty of action must be accorded to the commanders regard- 
ing the continuation of the manceuvre on the following day. Such limita 
tions as to time are alone to be enforced as may be necessary to exclude 
unnatural conditions under the existing circumstances. The assembly of the 
troops is always to be conducted as in war, in columns of march, ce. 


Mane “uvres against a Marked Enenvy. 

These exercises are adopted with the object of allowing one side to man- 
ceuvre in large bodies by reducing the number on the other side to a minimum. 
They afford the superior commander an opportunity of giving the leader of 
the troops a problem to work out, or offer to the latter a means of training 
his troops in definite tactical principles. 

Full liberty is, as a rule, to be given to the leader of the marked enemy in 
working out his portion of the problem ; or if the’ Officer conducting the 
manceuvre intends to effect a special object in the training of the troops, he 
will give detinite instructions to him for his guidance. The Officer conducting 
the manceuvre fixes the strength of the marked enemy, as well as the strength 
of the several detachments which are to mark a company, a squadron, or a 
battery. Each detachment carries a flag which is red for the infantry, white 
for the cavalry, and yellow for the artillery. It may also be desirable to 
attach cavalry in its full strength to the marked enemy, and, under certain 
circumstances, to replace that of the manceuvring troops by marked forma- 
tions. By this means an opportunity will be given to represent the attack 
of cavalry against infantry or artillery in such a manner as to make it a real 
representation for the three arms. 

The detachments marking the enemy are plentifully supplied with ammu- 
nition. The command of the marked enemy will be given to a superior 
Officer according to its strength. The necessary means for carrying his 
orders are to be amply provided. The marked enemy must never overlook 
the fact that the disproportionately easier and more rapid movement of its 
weak detachments may lead the whole of the troops into the most unnatural 
situations. He must restrict himself, therefore, to the simplest movements 
within the limits of the object of the exercise which will be known to him. 
The distances and intervals are to be preserved as with the intact troops, and 
the movements must be carried out slowly so as to occupy the same time as 
would be taken over them by complete formations. 

The marked enemy also must not disappear behind cover which would not 
hide the complete formations. The flags, therefore, must always be borne 
high, the men must place themselves either before the obstacle, such as the 
borders of woods, hedges, and walls, or at least, if behind them, so that they 
can be recognized ; they must neither lie down nor kneel, for it is less im- 
portant that individual men of the marked enemy should be correctly placed 
than that they shall be seen by the maneeuvring troops. For the rest the 
same principles apply as in the manucevres in two parties. 


Um pres. 
The action of the umpires supplies in peace the impressions and influences 


of war that are then wanting. ‘heir decisions have the weight of orders given. 
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by the Ofticer conducting the manceuvre, and even those superior to them in 
rank must accept them. In every manceuvre the Officer conducting it must 
also be chief umpire. The umpires must keep in view only the actual 
situation, and not the intended course of the manceuvre. The same circum- 
stances which in real war would decide victory or defeat, must form the 
foundation for their judgments also in peace. Only the chief umpire is 
entitled to interfere in other ways, in order, as conducting Officer, to 
retain control of the course of the manceuvre as far as may be necessary. 

The umpires are empowered to demand the necessary information from 
the commanders of the troops, and are bound to superintend the execution 
of their decisions. They have to inform the Officers conducting +he 
manceuvres at once of any important decisions, while the commanders of 
units report to their immediate superiors and acquaint the neighbouring 
formations. The number of umpires must not be too small, so this is to avoid 
the unnatural conditions that would arise from having to wait for decisions to 
be given. 

Before the commencement of the exercise the umpires receive information 
regarding the situation and the dispositions of both parties. The Officer 
conducting the manceuvre then informs them as to their sphere; as a rule 
they are detailed to wings or sections. Under certain circumstances special 
umpires are attached to separate bodies as advanced guards, detachments, 
&c. Especially when independent cavalry formations are employed it is 
advisable to tell off special umpires. But this distribution will not prevent 
them giving decisions in other places, provided the umpire who should deal 
with the case is not available. They will also be allotted to outposts, and in 
connection with any operations undertaken by night. 

Being aware of the circumstances of both parties, the umpire should make 
an effort to foresee the development of affairs so as to be at the proper place at 
the right time. By personal observation and by means of the Officers attached 
to him, he must keep himself informed of the measures taken by both parties, 
and attempt to maintain a general view of what is passing, by carefully choosing 
his position. He will inform the commanders as far as may be necessary 
of his views regarding the effect of the fire on both sides, so that it may be 
as little interrupted as possible, that the subordinate commanders may be 
able to act independently, and that conditions not compatible with war (such 
as columns being exposed to effective fire, uncovered flank marches, &c.) may 
be avoided. Where in war the decision would be arrived at by the effect of 
fire the umpire gives his judgment. 

Decisions will be given to the effect that a body of troops must not advance 
further, that it must retire, and to what point and for what time it is to be 
retained out of action. Decisions must also be given regarding the artillery, 
if and for what time it is to be out of action. The troops declared to be out 
of action must go back out of the sphere of the fighting troops ; they must 
not be employed at all during the prescribed time, and at its expiration only 
with the reserve at first. In order not to be detrimental to their training, 
troops are only to be placed out of action for the whole day very excep- 
tionally, 

If an engagement is carried through to its conclusion, the umpire de- 
signates the party that has gained the day, and fixes a time during which it 
must re-form before undertaking the pursuit. Especially when in localities 
the troops have got much mixed, the engagement is to be broken off for a 
short time, so that both parties may re-form. 

Earthworks, such as shelter-trenches and battery emplacements, the erec- 
tion of which is not prohibited by peace considerations, will only be allowed 
credit for if they are actually and properly constructed. In estimating the 
value of shelter-trenches it is necessary to see whether a sufficient field of fire 
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is actually secured. Marking the assumed position of works, &c., is only 
permissible in cases where their execution is forbidden by peace considera- 
tions, as the destruction of bridges, barricading, the preparation of walls and 
of fields which cannot be entered or have to be kept intact on account of the 
heavy damages. When works of this nature are marked, it is to be reported 
to the nearest umpire, who decides as to accepting them as carried out, and 
sees that they are taken into account by the enemy. 

The effect of the infantry fire is influenced by various circumstances, as for 
example, the distance from the enemy and the correctness with which this is 
judged, the nature of the object, the sustained nature and duration of the fire, 
the fire discipline, also surprise, as well as the disturbance of the troops firing 
by the enemy’s fire. Against a well-conducted, powerful, and steady infantry 
fire, bodies of troops in close order and not protected by cover can only be 
halted temporarily, or moved to a flank at a range of from 650 to 850 yards, 
when the fire of their own guns has asserted in some degree its preponderance 
over that of the enemy. 

Within a range of 650 yards, uncovered infantry in close order, even 
behind strong lines of skirmishers, can only advance or retire. A long 
pause within this range without cover calls for a decision. “At distances 
within 325 yards the decision upon the fire action of exposed skirmishers is 
to be given in a brief interval; either the attack must be carried out with 
the bayonet or one side must retire. Bodies of cavalry must only face 
ordered infantry, whether in close or extended formation, within 850 yards 
when advancing to the attack. Any other movement or halting without 
cover within this distance will be counted against them. 

Within 850 yards artillery can only unlimber exposed to infantry fire 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances, as when behind effective cover. 
If it advances uncovered within this distance, with infantry moving to the 
decisive attack, it must not be hindered from doing so; but the losses 
inseparable from such an advance in war are to be counted in the decision. 
At short distances uncovered artillery in action loses in a short time its 
power of movement, and at from 200 to 325 yards will be unable to limber 
up. 

A higher value is to be credited to flanking infantry fire. 

For the result of a bayonet attack the point of primary importance to be 
looked to is the previous effect of the infantry and artillery tire ; then come 
the comparative strengths, the number of reinforcements pushed up by each 
side, the manner of its execution, the conduct of the opponent, and the ground. 
It is further of importance whether the assailant has succeeded in attacking 
a weak spot or in getting round a flank. 

Having regard to the bloody result which always is associated with an 
infantry action at close quarters, decisions will not be given here unless the 
fate of the day is to be regarded as decided by the success or failure of the 
attack of strong bodies of infantry. 

The rapid course of a cavalry attack increases the difficulty of weighing 
the considerations in regard to it ; the umpires must, therefore, in these cases 
be particularly early on the spot. In judging the result, the comparative 
strengths, the preparation of the enemy, and the execution of the attack, are 
important factors. If successful in falling upon the enemy’s cavalry whije in 
the act of deployment, the victory may be accorded with a lesser strength. 

On the other hand, a great superiority in strength will not be given the 
advantage if the leader does not make use of his force at the proper moment. 
Against cavalry it is not generally so much a matter of covering rapidly a 
considerable stretch of ground as of the close and powerful shock. The effect 
of the attack is enhanced by turning the enemy’s flank. In an attack upon 
infantry it is of still greater importance to gain their flank. 
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Against weak, shaken infantry the cavalry attack can dispense with depth 
in formation, s» that even small bodies may under these circumstances make 
an impression. Against unshaken infantry deep order should be the only 
formation, an the attack must be steadily carried through. If the ground 
does not admit of sheltered approach or surprise, the cavalry must cross 
the space swept by infantry fire as rapidly as possible. Its opportunity 
comes if the infantry can be induced to alter its formation, or loses the cool- 
ness indispensable for efficient fire. Such attacks must always result in 
heavy losses to the cavalry. 

Artillery in movement must be regarded as defenceless against a cavalry 
attack, unless it is covered by other troops. Artillery in action is most vul- 
nerable on an exposed flank. A direct attack on the front may entail great. 
losses, but is not to be left out of consideration if the necessary depth of for- 
mation is provided. The eventual decision is dependent upon whether in 
war the victorious cavalry would be able to carry off or disable the guns and 
limbers, or gain time to secure the result in other ways. 

Attacks of cavalry against cavalry must be brought to a halt at 17 yards’ 
distance, and the mécée will then be represented. The body indicated by the 
umpire as worsted will go back at first at least 325 yards in loose order. 
The victor may either assemble or pursue with his whole or a part of his 
strength ; but he must maintain a distance of 100 yards from his opponent. 
If the retiring body is not relieved or reinforced, it must continue to fall 
back without assembling, so long as the pursuit is maintained with a sufti- 
cient force. The umpire has to take care that the pursuit is not immo- 
derately extended, and decides, according to the nature and strength of the 
pursuit, the time during which the defeated body is to be put out of action. 

The fire of cavalry acting dismounted is, under suitable restriction, to be 
judged in the same manner as infantry fire. In judging the effect of artillery, 
consideration 1s to be given toa covered approach, and connected with this the 
opening of its fire by surprise ; the choice of position in relation to the effect of 
fire and cover ; the facilitating of its own field of observation and practice, 
and the rendering these difficult to the enemy ; the distance of the objects to 
be fired at, their size, conspicuousness, and movement; the nature of the pro- 
jectiles employed ; the duration and rapidity of fire ; the number of the bat- 
teries employed against the same object; and lastly its own losses from 
the enemy’s artillery and rifle fire, in which the cover afforded to the limbers 
is to be taken into account. 

The effect of fire may be taken to commence with the first shot, if an 
accurate estimate of the distance can be obtained from batteries already 
engaged. In other cases some time must be taken into account for finding 
the range, and it is to be observed that if fire be hastily opened, this time will 
be so much the longer. Close formatjons of the strength of a company or a 
squadron can only be retained without cover under a well-directed and sustained 
artillery fire at from 2,200 to 1,600 yards, when the enemy’s artillery is suf- 
ficiently occupied with its own. Between 1,600 and 1,100 yards, artillery 
fire will be credited with a great effect upon troops without cover in close 
order. If the ground does not offer at least a temporary shelter, infantry 
can only move in line and forward or backwards ; cavalry must not move at 

a walk. 

At distances of about 1,100 yards artillery can still stand skirmishing fire ; 
but if strong lines of skirmishers succeed in approaching to within 650 yards 
of the artillery in action, without it being sufficiently covered by its own 
infantry, the artillery must retire or expose itself to be deprived of its 
power of moving. Cavalry can move only rapidly in the front of artillery in 
action within 1,100 yards, and only at the charge within 650 yards, 

Artillery that has got its range can endanger the unlimbering of superior 
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artillery up to a distance of 2,500 yards. The decision with regard to artil- 
lery engagements at a longer range will be dependent chiefly upon the great 
superiority of one side over the other, or on the participation of the other 
arms. At distances of 2,500 yards and under, even a slight superiority makes 
itself felt. Especially at the beginning of an action, a decision must be given 
early in proportion to the superiority of one party in artillery. Besides this, 
where the two artilleries are not equal in power, the decision will be so much 
the earlier the nearer the two artilleries are to each other. Flanking artil- 
lery fire is to be counted as considerably greater in its effect. 

The taking prisoner of individual men, carrying off led horses, and similar 
measures, are not permissible. 

The communications of the umpire regarding the effect of the enemy’s fire 
will offer the occasion for a careful and clear consideration of all the existing 
circumstances, and be completed by a communication regarding the effect of 
the party’s own fire. Apart from these communications and the decisions 
they are called on to give, the umpires will restrain from any further inter- 
ference. 

In forming these decisions, all governing principles are only to be regarded 
as of general import, for even in maneuvres numerous circumstances work 
together, which cannot be brought under any fixed rules. 

‘In all decisions an especial value is to be accorded to the moral influences, 
so far as these are apparent in peace, and which are evidenced particularly 
by the calmness and good order of the troops and the steady command 
exercised over them. The troops against which a decision is given must, as 
far as possible, be left in the conviction that the victory is only denied them 
on account of manceuvre considerations, which cannot take into account the 
intrinsic worth of the troops. 

Unnecessary and premature decisions are to be avoided, for they disturb 
the leaders and are contrary to the object of the exercise. But when the 
troops are standing opposite one another with ordered arms, the decision 
must not be delayed ; it will then be of more advantage to give a prompt 
decision than to enter into a careful consideration of the circumstances, which 
will occupy time. 


Pioneers. 


The pioneers may be used also to fight as infantry ; but their special and 
principal task is to execute works in presence of the enemy, which may 
prove of great importance to the other arms and upon the course of the 
action. It is frequently difficult to exercise the pioneers in these works at 
manceuvres, because their execution will often be hindered by the cultivation 
and because the engagements are generally carried through more rapidly 
than in war. 

The Officer conducting the manceuvre, as well as the commanders of parties, 
have therefore to see that the exercises are made of use to the pioneers. If 
the works cannot actually be executed, the pioneer detachments that should 
carry them out are all the same to be marched to the spot. The pioneer 
Officers make their arrangements, utilize the situation for the instruction of 
their men, reckon the time necessary to carry out the works, and make a 
report regarding the matter to the commander. The manceuvres must espe- 
cially be made useful to the pioneers by assuming that the works are exe- 
cuted or marked in the closest connection with the fighting troops, by 
which means the very short time often available will present different pro- 
blems for solution than is usually the case on the exercise ground. 

The senior pioneer Officer of a detachment is informed by the commander 
regarding his general intention. Until the employment of his men, therefore, 
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he will remain with the staff of the commander, to make any proposals he 
may wish to him, and obtain his decision on them. The responsibility, how- 
ever, for his own decisions devolves upon him, and he must foresee the 
requirements of the troops and attempt to meet them ; he must not then 
wait for orders, but must often act on his own responsibility. 

The pioneer companies are not to be split up unnecessarily. Some horsed 
carriages of field tools or of bridge train may be attached to them for the 
manceuvre, and they should be left as far as possible constantly with the 
companies. The nature of the manceuvring ground and the probable work to 
be executed by the pioneer companies will decide the choice of the carriages 
and their loads. The latter must in any case be within the regulated 
weight. 


Field Teli gre t} hh 4 


The employment of the field telegraph at the manceuvres makes the leaders 
and the troops familiar with its use and manipulation, which require 
training under war conditions of the personnel, and it gives an opportunity of 
making experiments and gaining experience. With this object a field tele- 
graph division or some light field telegraphs are attached to one or more of 
the pioneer companies. 

The strength will be about one-third of a field telegraph division for a 
brigade or Division manceuvre, and two-thirds for a corps manceuvre and army 
corps operating against one another. 

It may be employed as follows : to connect the headquarters of the Officer 
conducting the manceuvre with the State telegraph line and with the com- 
manders of the two parties ; to connect the commanders with one or other of 
their subordinate leaders ; for temporary tactical purposes, as for connecting 
the main body with the leader of the advanced guard, and further with the 
outposts. 

In every case its disposition and employment are, as far as possible, to be 
arranged under war conditions. 

Ht. EL. 











A NEW CARBINE FOR THE SPANISH CAVALRY. 


‘Translated from the “ Memorial de Artilleria,” for April, 1888. 


By Major J. C. Daron, R.A. 


Ln consequence of the increased importance of fire in all recent wars, cavalry . 
has had to considerably modify its method of fighting, adopting largely into 
its tactics—dismounted exercises; so much so that the Spanish Army has 
lately revived the institution of dragoons. 

As a consequence of this it became necessary to provide the cavalry with a 
new firearm which should be more efficacious than the short carbine 
(tercerola) of 1871, and by a Royal Order of 12th August, 1885, orders were 
given to the artillery factories accordingly, and all future manufactures of the 
above-mentioned tercerola were directed to be suspended. The data for the new 
arm were issued to the small-arms factory of Oviedo by the Special Artillery 
Committee, who were consequently supplied by the factory with two pattern 
carbines which the Committee carefully examined and proved. The said 
two carbines were of the regulation calibre of 0°433 inch (11 millimétres) 
made to take the same ammunition as the infantry rifle, but their weight and 
dimensions were less than the latter, and a few modifications were introduced 
into the breech mechanism which it was not deemed advisable to adopt at 
once, because this question is at present being studied for the armament 
generally, 

In one of the model carbines the length of the rifled part was 19°68 inches 
(50 centimetres) and in the other the regulation length of 25°6 inches 
(65 centimetres) ; both had a staple, hook and rings for the sling, by means of 
which they could be either attached to the saddle or slung across the back. 

In the following table are given the principal details of the new weapon 
and comparisons with the regulation arms. 





Distance 
between 
bands. 


Tnitial 
velocity. 


Total 


Arms. Weights. 
° lengths. 





feet. 4 f.s. 

4°26 ; | 1557 °4 
4°13 2° | 1558°1 
3°84 2° 1551°2 
3°15 | 1484°9 
3°15 | 1484°9 


“ 


Spanish rifle, model 1871........ 
American rifle, model 1871 ......| 
Proposed carbine .....+s+eeeeee| 
Tercerola, model 1871 .......+4. 
Mosquetén, model 1874 .....+6. 





s~T79 @ 6 
x - 








As the manufacture of rifle powder is suspended, some Westphalian powder 
was acquired for the service, 2°822 drams av. (5 grammes) of which gave to the 
regulation bullet the initial velocities as above shown. ‘The great regularity 
of this class of powder diminishes the causes of error, and increases the 
precision of the arms. 

The two pattern carbines having been thus compared, it resulted that the 
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carbine with the regulation rifling was the more accurate, and was therefore 
selected ; the angles of fire and the radii of precision of 50 per cent. of the 
shots fired at distinct ranges both with carbine and rifle being given in the 


annexed table :— 





Angles of fire. 


Radii of accuracy of 50 per 
cent. of shots. 











Distances. ee eee Es 
Carbine. Rifle. Carbine. Rifle. 
yards. ae, coeny feet. feet. 
54°68 0 2 0 2 0°29 1°08 
218°73 0 26 23 L6y7 1°54 
437 *45 O 52 0 40 2°69 2 °69 
765 *54 1 54 24 4°03 3°87 








From these numbers it appears that the rifle is a little more accurate than 
the.carbine ; this being due to its greater length of barrel. 

In consequence of the proofs which were verified, and of the report of the 
Special Committee, the construction of a sufficient number of carbines was 
authorized to be served out to one regiment of dragoons for further experi- 


ments. 


The chamber of this carbine is made so as to take the Freyre-Brull cart- 
ridge, which is now generally adopted in principle for all the small-arm 


armament. 




















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Views on the Framing of Orders in the Field, at Manewuvres, and in a War Game. 
Collected by Captain Norman Bray, 2nd R. Inn. Fusiliers. Yorktown, Surrey ; 
W. Webb. Pamph. Pp. 23. Price Ls. 

Captain Bray modestly states that with the help of paste and a pair of scissors 
he has collected the views of some of the most war trained and reliable Officers in 
Europe on the practical matter of which his little pamphlet treats. All men who, 
undertake work of this kind are doing good service to the Army. 


Ranks and Badges, Dates of Formation, §c., in H.M.S. Army and Navy and 
Auviliary Forces, By Captain O. Lane Perry, 2nd V.B.L.N.L. Regt. 2ud 
edition. Revised and enlarged. London: Clowes & Sons. 1888, Pp. 424. 
Size 64” x 43” x 14”. Weight under 1 lb. 2 ozs. Price 7s. 6d. 


We are glad to see a second edition called for of this work, which has been already 
noticed in this Journal. 


Northern Afghanistan, or Letters from the Afghan Boundary Commission. By 
Major C. E. Yarr, C.S.I., C.M.G. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1888. 
Pp. 419. Size 9” x 6” x 14”. Weight under 2 lbs. 2 ozs. Price 18s. 
These letters, written at different times from the Afghan Boundary Commission, 

are now published in a connected form as a sequel to the work of Captain A. C. 

Yate, “‘ England and Kussia Face to Face in Asia.” 


Die Reise S.M. Schiffes “ Frundsberg” im Rothen Meere und an den Kusten von 
Vorderindin und Ceylon in den Jahren 1885-86. Verfarst von K.K. Corvette 
Capitan v. Benxo. Pola. Gerold’s Sohn. Wien, 1888. Pp. 233. Size 94” x 
64” x 4”. Weight under 14 ozs. 

This is an account of a voyage taken by Captain v. Benko, by Port Said, the 

Red Sea, Ceylon, the Bay of Bengal, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 


Volunteer Company Officers’ Handbook for Parade. By Captain H. 0. Percivan 
Wricut, Adjutant 3rd (Blythswood) V.B.H.L.I. Glasgow: Robertson. 
London: Mitchell. Price 1s., or 10s. per dozen, post free. 


The object of this handbook, which may be stowed away in a coat pocket, is to 
provide the company Officer of rifle volunteers with information for a parade, or a 
drill or exercise of one hour’s duration, which can be carried out in a drill hall, 
playground, or any confined space, and with any number of men. 


The British Army. By the Author of “Greater Britain.” London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1888. Pp. 407. Size 9” x 64” x 13’. Weight under 2 lbs. Price 12s. 
A republication in a connected form of the well-known articles written by Sir 

Charles Dilke in the ‘“‘ Fortnightly Review.” 


Aide-Mémoire de T Officier de Marine, 1888. Par E. Durasster. Bibliothécaire 
du Ministére de la Marine. Paris: Baudoin et Cie. Pp. 511. Size 6%’ x 4” x 
$”, Weight under 12 ozs. Price 3s. 

This work is similar in its aims to those of Lord Brassey’s Naval Annual and 
others of a similar character. The first chapter deals with International Maritime 
Law. The third gives a list of the different fleets, including that of France. The 
fourth an account of the various artilleries. The fifth the coast defences, but from 
this the compiler omits his own country; the sixth a list of the submarine 
telegraph cables. 











